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Art. IL.—INTEBNAL COMMERCE OF THE WEST: 


ITS CONDITION AND WANTS, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE COMMERCE OF MICHIGAN, PRESENT AND 
PROSPECTIVE. 


In the pages of this Magazine have recently appeared several articles 
on “ Progress.”’ ‘The same subject is proposed in this article, but the pro- 
gress of Peace, and not of Conquest—the progress and development of 
what we possess, and not the subjugation of all we crave. Hardly a sec- 
tion of our new country but stands a living and noble monument to show 
that 


* Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 


The vast and incalculable prospects of the great West in their general 
bearings have been, from time to time, presented in these pages. Statis- 
tics, alas ! too often too severe a test for many a magnificent theory, when 
applied to the most enthusiastic calculations relative to the commerce and 
growth of the Lake and Mississippi basins, exceed every hope and prophe- 
cy. These dull details of figures become romance. The arithmetician 
distances the poet. 

It is here proposed to devote a few paragraphs to the present condition, 
and prospective commercial importance of a single State of the West, the 
new State of Michigan. 

Michigan embraces two peninsulas. The Upper, lying between Lakes 
Superior and Michigan, embraces 20,664 square miles ; the Lower, lying 
principally between Lakes Huron and Erie on one side, and Lake Michi- 
gan on the other, embraces 39,856 square miles—in all 60,520 square 
miles, or 38,732,800 acres—an extent of territory larger than England 
and Wales. 

The history of the settlement of Michigan is more singular, in many re- 
spects, than that of any Western State. While the vast wilderness of 
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Ohio was unknown and unexplored, the circuit of the shores of both pe- 
ninsulas of Michigan had been explored by the devoted Jesuit missionary, 
and the adventurous and eager fur trader, and settlements and forts been 
established by the French at Detroit, Mackinac, Sault St. Marie, and other 
minor points. Although Michigan was and is the most accessible of 
them all, yet three great States grew up to power and importance in the 
north-west, while she remained confined to these small military posts. A 
territorial government was established for the lower peninsula of Michigan 
in 1807, which had been previously embraced in the old North-western 
Territory as the county of Wayne. The population at various periods has 
been as follows :— 


1810. 1820. 1830. 1834. 1840. 1849. 1848. 
4,528 9,048 31,639 87,263 212,267 304,285 400,000 (est.) 


It will be perceived that the settlement of Michigan did not fairly com- 
mence till about the year 1833. Up to that period the agricultural and 
commercial advantages of the State were almost entirely unknown. In 
geographies, the lower peninsula had been described as an uninhabitable 
morass ; and the very maps, that they might not present to the eye a per- 
fect blank, were variegated by experimental rivers, placed at respectful 
distances trom each other, and fanciful chains of mountains. This delu- 
sion was sustained and propagated by a report of Edward Tiffin, then Sur- 
veyor General of the North-west, to the general government, 200,000 
acres having been appropriated in Michigan as military bounty lands. 
This report caused the location and final survey of these military lands to 
be made between the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, and as this act has 
exercised a powerful influence over the infant fortunes of two already 
great States of the Union, the report is given. It is a rich treat, a valua- 
ble curiosity to any one familiar with Michigan as it now presents itself 


to the eye. 
Surveyor Generav’s Orrice, Chilicothe, Nov. 30, 1815. 


The surveyors who went to survey the military lands in Michigan Territory, have been 
obliged to suspend their operations until the country shall be sufficiently frozen so as to 
bear man and beast. Knowing the desire of the government to have the lands surveyed 
as soon as practicable, and my earnest importunities to urge the work forward, they con- 
tinued at work, suffering incredible hardships, until both man ard beast were literally worn 
down with extreme suffering and fatigue. The frost set in early, and the ice covered 
nearly the whole country, but broke through at every step, and the pack-horses could not 
be got along with them. They were, therefore, obliged to submit to the climate and its 
attendant rigors, and desist for a while, intending to attack them again so soon as they 
think it possible to proceed. I annex a description of the country which has been sent to 
me, and which I am informed all the surveyors concur in. It was only yesterday I re- 
ceived it, and heard of their return. So soon as their health and strength is recruited, I 
expect to see them all, only one of them having been here yet. In the meantime I think 
it my duty to give you the information, believing that it is the wish of the government that 
the soldiers should have (as the act of Congress expresses) land fit for cultivation, and the 
whole of the 200,000 acres appropriated in the Territory of Michigan will not contain 
anything like one-hundredth part of that quantity, or is worth the expenses of surveying 
it. Perhaps you may think with me, that it will be proper to make this representation to 
the President of the United States, and he may arrest all further proceedings by directing 
me to pay off what has been done, and abandon the country. Congress being in session, 
other lands could be appropriated in lieu of these, and might be surveyed as soon as those 
in Michigan ; for, when the ice is sufficiently strong to bear man and beast, a deep snow 
would still embarrass the surveyors. I shall therefore wait te hear your answer to this 
communication before I proceed any further, thinking I should be unfaithful to my trast, if 
I had lost any time in communicating the information received. 
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DESCPIPTION OF THE MILITARY LANDS IN THE TERRITORY OF MICHIGAN. 


The country on the Indian boundary line, from the mouth of the great Auglaize river, 
and running thence for about fifty miies, is (with some few exceptions) low wet land, with 
a thick growth of underbrush intermixed with very bad marshes, but generally very heavy 
timbered with beach, cotton-wood, oak, &c.; from thence continuing north, and extend- 
ing from the Indian boundary line ecstward, the number and extent of the swamps in- 
creases with the addition of numbers of lakes from twenty chains to two or three miles 
across. Many of the lakes have extensive marshes adjoining their margins, sometimes 
covered with a species of pine called tamarack, and other places covered with a coars¢ 
high grass, and uniformly covered from six inches to three feet (and more at times) with 
water. The margins of the lakes are not the only places where swamps are found, for they 
are interspersed throughout the whole country, and filled with water, as above stated, and 
varying in extent. ‘I'he intermediate spaces between the swamps and lakes, which is 
near one-half of the country, is, with very few exceptions, a poor barren sandy land, on 
which scarcely any vegetation grows, except very small scrubby oaks. In many places 
that part which may be called dry land is composed of little short sand hills, forming a kind 
of deep basins, the bottom of many of which are composed of a marsh similar to those 
above described. 

The streams are generally narrow, and very deep compared with their width, the 
shores and bottoms of which are, with a very few exceptions, swampy beyond description, 
and it is with the utmost difficulty that a place can be found over which horses can be 
conveyed, 

A circumstance peculiar to that country is exhibited in many of the marshes, by their 
being thinly covered with a sward grass, by walking on which evinced the existence of 
water, or a very thin mud immediately under that. Their covering sinks from six to 
eighteen inches from the pressure of the foot at every step, and at the same time rising 
before and behind the person passing over. The margins of the lakes and streams are in 
a similar situation, and in many places are literally afloat. On approaching the eastern 
part of the military lands towards the private claims in the straits and lakes, the country 
does not contain so many swamps and lakes, but the extreme sterility and barrenness of 
the soil continues the same. ‘Taking the country altogether so far as has been explored, 
and to all appearances, together with the information received, concurring, the balance is 
as bad, there would not be more than one acre out of a hundred, if there would be one 
out of a thousand, that would in any case admit of cultivation. 

With great respect, I am your obedient servant, 
Epwarp TIrren. 

To the Hon. Jostan Metes, Commissioner of the Land Office, Washington.* 

This report sealed Michigan for the present. Her settlement was re- 
tarded some twenty years. It is not too much to say, that the State would 
now have contained nearly a million of inhabitants, had it not been for 
this ludicrous and appalling report. Not content with his first geographi- 
cal essay, the sharp-scented and conscientious old surveyor general thus 
pursued his duty on the 11th December: “I am very anxious to hear 
from you since my representation of Michigan went on. Subsequent ac- 
counts confirm the statements, and make the country out worse (if possi- 
ble) than I had represented it to be.” It has been shrewdly hinted that 
the old French settlers out-Yankeed the Yankee, and put a very successful 
and profitable joke upon the surveyors. Hospitable and kind and officious, 
they entertained the surveyors at the River Raisin and Detroit, and occa- 
sionally lent them guides, who led them over almost impassable marshes, 
through swamps and over sand knolls, till their minds were properly im- 
pressed in regard to the capabilities of Michigan. In subsequent years 
the secret has been slyly let out, that the fur trade, doomed to certain de- 
struction by the inundation of settlers, was too valuable a prize to be re- 
linquished if it could be saved a few years longer by wit or stratagem. 
It is true that a belt of heavy timbered, level, but very rich and fertile soil, 
* The above was copied from the original copy, in the office of the Surveyor Genera! 
at Detroit. 
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surrounds the lower peninsula. The throng of settlers who began to pene- 
trate beyond, some dozen or fifteen years since, emerged from this belt 
upon the table land of the peninsula in what are called openings. Often, 
as far as the eye could see, the ground was covered with high grass, a few 
straggling trees here and there, the whole scene presenting the appear- 
ance of a cultivated park. ‘Towards the south and west they occasionally 
came upon small open prairies of most remarkable beauty and fertility, 
perfect gems, varying in area from 40 to 40,000 acres each. Occasion- 
ally, also, they crossed dense forests, whose majestic solitudes had been 
undisturbed by civilized man since the fiat of the Almighty brought the 
universe into existence. Every county contained more than land enough 
of the finest description to have satisfied the military bounties. 

The tide of emigration was setting strongly over the State, when those 
years of infatuation, inflation, and folly came along from 1835 to 1837. 
No State was ever settled faster than Michigan for about three years. 
Her citizens and her State government were whirled along in the wild ed- 
dies. Capitalists and politicians, traders and farmers, vied with each 
other in appropriating her soil at government prices. Of the twenty-five 
millions paid into the National Treasury for public lands in 1836, five 
millions were paid for lands in Michigan. ‘The mechanic who had never 
bought an acre of land, and the millionaire whose sagacity in anticipating 
the course of events in New York or Ohio had secured him a great fortune, 
were equally eager to secure these domains. The new State recklessly 
created a brood of banks, exempted by the act of incorporation from re- 
deeming thei; notes in specie whenever they should be organized—an un- 
paralleled piece of quackery. The State authorized a loan of $5,000,000, 
and her bonds were sold by her Governor, acting as commissioner, in so 
unguarded and heedless a manner, that a large portion of their amount 
was never realized. Soon reverses followed. It is hard to tell whether 
the speculator, or the citizen, or the State suffered most. ‘The enormous pur- 
chases of lands being blocked in together, the settlers, fearful lest they might 
be held for a long period, declined to setile that portion of the lands which 
were purchased for occupation. ‘The State was charged with repudiation. 
Steamboat combinations, eager to secure their passengers for the whole 
route from Buflalo to Wisconsin and Illinois, were interested in practising 
the most gross deceptions upon immigrants and travellers. But as lands 
have become cleared and productive, as order and law, and more cautious 
legislation, have controlled affairs, public attention is again concentrating 
on the State, and the tide of population is again setting in with great ra- 
pidity. Everything indicates that one of those periodical inundations 
which visit the new States is now overflowing Michigan. As a specimen, 
around one nucleus, in the counties of Allegan and Ottowa, a colony of 
Hollanders are gathering, comprising already 2,500 souls, said to be ex- 
cellent representatives of the intelligence, thrift, and industry of that peo- 
ple. It is but the germ of future colonization, and they expect immedi- 
ately accessions who will increase this single colony to 10,000. They 
bring with them their mechanics and professional men, all their personal 
effects and property, the very Penates of their old Holiand hearths. Most 
of the passengers by the Phoenix, 175 of whom were lost at the burning 
of that ill-fated vessel during the last fall, were bound for this colony. 

The State has divested herself of her railroads, and the Michigan Central 
Railroad is being pushed across the State from lake to lake, through the 
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most densely-settled portion of the State, with great energy. It bids fair 
to be one of the most substantial, perfect, and profitable railroads in the 
United States? -Staggering under the heaviest embarrassments and al- \ 
most bankruptcy, her resources most recklessly managed and squandered, } 
Michigan yet holds her head erect, and avows in every way her determi- 
nation to pay her indebtedness, and to pay all that is due from ber in 
equity or law. A burden which ground her to the dust a few years since, 
will press in future years with a feather’s weight. 

Much ignorance exists as to the public debt of Michigan. She has 
never repudiated, though her position has been too equivocal. The truth is 
briefly this. In 1838, Governor Mason sold five millions of the bonds of the 
State—one-quarter to the Morris Canal and Banking Company, and one- 
quarter to the United States Bank of Pennsylvania. He very strangely (to 
use no harsher term) surrendered the bonds, and contracted to receive pay- 
ment in instalments of one million annually, at the rate of $250,000 per 
quarter. A portion of the bonds passed into the hands of bona fide pur- 
chasers at par. Such bonds have been recognized, principal and interest, 
and to the holders tardy justice will be done. About $3,800,000 passed 
into the possession of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, on 
which instalments were paid to the amount of nearly $1,000,000. At this 
juncture the Morris Canal Company and United States Bank had become 
bankrupt, and the part paid bonds of Michigan were hypothecated by Mr. 
Jaudon in Europe at about thirty cents to the dollar. The people of Michigan 
believe so, and that the bondholders are not in law innocent holders, but 
cognizant when the pledge was made, that a full consideration had never 
been received by the State. Ifsuch is the fact, the State has not only an 
equitable, but a legal defence against the payment of their full face. That 
our position is not defined, and the rights and duties of the parties deter. 
mined, and the State remained so long in apparent dishonor and disgrace, 
is probably owing to the timidity of politicians, who are not very anxious 
to probe before the eyes of the people so offensive an ulcer on the body 
politic. ‘The governor, in his last annual message, urges a vindication 
of the dignity and character of the State ; and the Legislature have passed 
an act, tendering new bonds at the rate of about 40 per cent, for the part 
paid bonds, being the amount of principal and interest they admit the 
Siate to be indebted upon them. It is but just to the population to say, 
that the writer has never heard the doctrine of repudiation avowed or de- 
fended by a single citizen of the State. Her false position has arisen from 
the causes cited, and from hitherto irremediable poverty. That the exact 
indebtedness of the State will be ascertained, and principal and interest 
fully paid, there can be no doubt. ‘The people well understand that the 
reproach which stains the escutcheon of the State reflects discredit on the 
individual citizen, and withers his name and fame ; and they demand that 
the credit and character of the State be placed on an immutable basis, 
worthy of her origin, her dawning prosperity, her glowing hopes, her un- 
mistakeable destiny. 

In 1837, large importations of breadstuffs and provisions were made 
from Ohio, for the sustenance of the people. From the crop of 1838, not 
ten years since, the first agricultural exports were made. The crops have 
each year, in one portion or another of the State, suffered from blight or 
disaster, one crop being almost entirely cut off. There have, in fact, been 
but two universally good grain crops in the State. All other existing 
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branches of industry have grown up in the same period. The following 
tabular statements, compiled by the Committee* of the Chicago Conven- 
tion, exhibit the commerce of Michigan for the year 1847, it being pre- 


mised that the collection district of Detroit comprises the whole of 




















Michigan :— 
Tonnage of 38 steamboats enrolled at the custom-house, Detroit. . eee 10,941 50-95 
« of 5 propellers . “ 4 Se UN 1,211 64-95 
Total tons enrolled steam vessels..................sccesseeeeeerececeee ees 12,153 24-95 
Tonnage of 120 sail vessels enrolled at the custom- eet Detroit........... 15,809 73-95 
Licensed........... shite nsinta sirn Laan eh maeioes is ahbale 750 
Total tons enrolled and licensed sail vessels............ccesesesseeeeses 16,559 73-95 
Total tonnage belonging to Detroit district.................cscceeeeceeeeeeeeees 27,963 4-95 
Tonnage of 8 steamboats building within Detroit Mittiate.s.< 400. 6,582 
of 7 sail vessels “ sapien ahs 600 
— 7,182 
Total tons of all classes of enrolled and building vessels...................... 35,145 4-95 
ROR CRC ii fein onic diniins psatnicovi an isvesvecess tenoeaend: READ 
I ES iciten che inks txttanaivindentaoduind etsncesaiieinnel 1,933 
AMERICAN VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM THE PORT OF DETROIT. 
Steamboats............cses008 entered 822 } Steamboats...........0+..+++..-Cleared 957 
Propellers..... Teta Ey ey ore a PEN SOMMER os vc dase sinovscdnseyce doce tes 108 
iis siisieedhes hs sipsilbbscidlebaedis SO OU inesiiide ise decci ese tinn Ke 97 
IR csi didshedinenis tncees is kien SNe DOORN. «oi kis idan disescsnecnciies inn 357 
Sloops and Barges................+00.. 597 | Sloops and Barges................000+ 600 
Ot GIN 5a sch sas cctevosecne ste 1,873| Total clearances.................... 2,119 
AMERICAN VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED, PASSING TO OTHER PORTS. 

Entered.. ras cuenpetousees: - eT Leen, iaiiigh Siac: - Se 
British vessels entered... ERED AMa a 238 | British vessels ‘cle ared... stick 235 
PEM ING ion 5 vadlce vovans Ua och baeies te couch stcte da eus a sdatesbansnceins 3,971 
NR SIO 5s aaa os as peices haste cacendteestdessscansas aD 


ABSTRACT OF EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF DETROIT DURING THE YEAR 1847. 


DN Ee tons 935 $66,450 00; Ham............ Ibs. 23,916 2,391 60 
Beef..........~.bbls. 329 3,290 00| Lumber........M. ft. 5,795 57,951 20 
Cranberries...bush. 4,860 4,860 00 | Oats............ bash. 16,764 4,191 00 
Flour.. ........bbls. 614,707 3,073,535 00 EE bbls. 1,582 18,984 06 
A iis i ena 8,286 49,716 00 | Staves............M. 749 10,486 00 





* J. R. Williams, Esq., the author of this article, and D. A. Noble Esq., of Detroit, com- 
posed this committee, “ in pursuance of the duty assigned them by the Chicago Harbor and 
River Convention.” They say in a note to us, “ we have compiled various information 
and facts to assist the general committee in preparing their memorial to Congress. Among 
the facts furnished, are the following tabular statements of the navigation and commerce 
of this State. Deeming it not indelicate in ourselves, nor embarrassing to the general 
committee, we furnish them for publication, as affording to the public a very gratifying 
evidence of the rapidly increasing wealth and prosperity of the State. It will be perceived 
that the statements very materially differ from those heretofore anonymously published in 
several papers. Perfect accuracy is impossible. It is, however, believed that they present 
as close an approximation to the general truth as can be obtained. We have availed our. 
selves of information derived from several gentlemen in various portions of the State, and 
are particularly indebted to S. C. Hammond, Esq., deputy collector, for his valuable aid in 
collecting information from the various ports, of the kinds and quantities of our imports 
and exports, and for the valuable abstracts relative to the tonnage of the district. We also 
acknowledge ourselves greatly assisted by Mr. W. S. Wood, of the Advertiser.” 
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Wheat......... bush. 203,055 203,055 00! Rakes...........No. 960 96 00 
Wool...........bs. 760,616 167,335 52) Pork barrels........ 536 536 00 
Chairs........... No. 659 495 00 | Castings......:...lbs. 18,308 732 32 
WOW cos oo es.scced lbs. 98,281 2,948 43} Feathers...........4 200 50 90 
Candles.......boxes 430 2, 687 50) Buckw’t flour. bbls. 40 100 00 
i vcccs.csisers 210 525 00 Peas...........bush. 201 201 00 
icc dunecens bbls. 122 2,562 00 | Brooms.......... No. 14,898 1,489 80 
Furs............-.lbs, 79,738 40,895 20 | Straw hats........... 30,000 12,000 00 
Deer skins...packs. 183 1,830 00 | Apples.......... bbls. 41 41 00 
Beeswax........lbs. 6,454 1,807 12) Dried apples..bush. 718 502 60 
CM icivicsss sa bush. 14,088 5,635 20 | | Sheep pelts...bundle 298 1,480 00 
Grass seed... ..bbls. 648 3,402 00| Mustard seed...lbs. 600 60 00 
Corn meal......... . 4,030 10,075 00) Flax seed...... bbls. 6 48 00 
BR casas 0 a0 lbs. 50,571 5,057 10} Hay..............tons 10 100 00 
Sink ackss ceca 144,657 7,232 85] Eggs...........6 doz. 2,400 240 00 
BIN. 655 cies scdcccaes MRO 2,038 26) Saleratus...... casks 29 725 00 
Leather...........+ 18,229 2,822 90) Oil cake............. 232 696 06 
Shingles..........M. 2,452 6,130 00) Scrap iron.......Ibs. 25,013 250 00 
oe a bbls. 844 2,532 00| Merchandise........ 85,929 8,592 00 
Highwines....casks 1,608 19,296 00| Peppermint oil...... 8,348 15,272 00 
ye No. 105 105 00} Hogs............. No. 200 600 00 
NE a No. 643 $128 60 Glass. ose eeeeeDOXES 200 400 00 
Potatoes........bush. 464 932 00 | Bi csé covcece bbls. 9,000 45,000 00 
Grindstones.....lbs. 60,206 301 03) 4 Clover seed......... 5 45 00 
SRR Se 89,500 4,475 0 
Whiskey. tbl, 21S1 6,692 50 | Totahssssssssesunssse $3,883,318 63 

IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF DETROIT FOR THE YEAR 1847, 
Merchd...... Ibs. 31,609,698 $3,951,212 25 | Water lime..cks. 281 $843 00 
Coal.. ..tons 2,831 14,155 00) Salt. ..bags 2,324 588 50 
ee "bbls. 22,743 28,428 00 Empty fish bbls. 2,354 1,177 00 
Apples... pene v= 2,392 2,392 00) Pork. .......bbls. 632 6,320 00 
Grindst’es. ..tons 20 1,954 00 | Dried fruit bsoweee 116 576 00 
Plamer.....cc0s 0. 328 3. 280 00) —— 
Whiskey... bbls. 1,129 ne i. Ee Pe eee Fe $4,020,559 75 
GG i svcitsestin an 300 600 00 | 

EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF MONROE DURING THE YEAR 1847. 

yo as bbis. 156,829 $784,145 00| Wool.......... lbs. 153,400 $33,748 00 
Wheat.......bush. 222,596 229,596 00) Rags............... 25,800 774 00 
RPO rutuesngtaceies 2,973 ] "486 50 | Straw hats.. No. 2,400 480 00 
oe 2,983 765 75) Furs... packs 20 2,000 00 
GE ea 180 112 00) Skins..... .-bundles 252 5,040 00 
Beans.......casks 84 210 50} Hides.......... No. 3,812 11,436 00 
TE os vacs bbls. 1,000 8,000 00) Shorts.. .tons 49 245 00 
Wis caiveh ooabce 1,197 14,364 00 | Furniture.. wlbs. 28,529 6,426 45 
Butter..........lbs. 27,668 2,766 80 | | Merchandise. 28,670 4,279 35 
i a ee 13,031 1,142 48) Ginseng........... 1,800 540 00 
Tallow... :......... 2,630 263 00! Starch........ vbls. 90 1,080 00 
Ashes......... tons 4204 31,518 75 | Cider.............. 20 60 00 
Highwines..casks 328 3,936 00) ne 
Cranberries, .bbls, 414 1,242 00} Total...................sccee+ B1,139,476 58 
Timothy seed.... 182 819 00 

IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF MONROE IN THE YEAR 1847. 
Merchandise... .lbs. 5,975,627 $746,953 37 | Wagons.......... No. 24 $1,440 00 
Forniture............. 138,938 6,946 90 | Threshing mach’s. 3 750 00 
Tron and steel........ 471,599 23,579 95 | Oakum.. bales 112 560 00 
Stoves and castings. 165,363 6,614 76 | Sakt.............¢ - bbls. 9,237 13,853 50 
Leather .........c0.0 41,287 6,193 05} Apples................ 627 1,254 00 
Mill & grindstones. 29,000 290 00 | Nails...............lbs. 78,100 3,124 00 
Coal .............tons 130 520 00; Cider.............bbls. 62 124 00 
a. Sa 23 G90 00) Beer... .cs...500.0. ose 269 1,614 00 
PM iibiiiatciecen’  cctsnunilhs 2,000 00 | -—-— 


Stone ware.....galls. 6,316 a ee.) 








| 
| 
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EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF TRENTON DURING THE YEAR 1847. 
Fire-wood........ cords 1,600 $1,600 00] Barley............. bush. 300 100 00 
Lumber .............feet 312,000 3,120 00) Oats.................00008 500 125 00 
Dry hides......... -No. 170 510 00 _—_— 
POG cers, 2Ae Ea AH: ts cote eens $8,425 00 
eae! bbls. 500 2,750 00 

IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF TRENTON DURING THE YEAR 1847. 
Merchandise..... Spee ops ik iad shad OBA Auah da Webs ns akc basins caagh eeoeawanbonns - $6,000 00 
EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF BREST DURING THE YEAR 1847. 

IIE cnnsscsncnncinagicenseenaed +. <capetetinabecnanants M. feet 400 $4,800 00 
lg. MNT ss 5's suicas one hitraniansdccacekohon ca amed siha Sige an cree M. 200 3,600 00 
Go NOEL. <. s andciconadsoinnsvi snack bcahoah ania M. cubic feet. 25 3,600 00 

Rica s:k cacancublcusaiapadbcynitiined eaissin anonkancakpuneycatsoesansco ies ceixcase $12,000 00 
LIST OF EXPORTS FROM ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN, IN THE YEAR 1847, 
hn, ee bbls. 135,843 $606,293 50| Maple Sugar.......lbs. 1,150 $92 00 
Lf bush. 150,617 132,962 75) Wool...............000 15,400 2,080 00 
COB icine 63 1,843 88} Rags............. sacks 15 120 00 
J aan eRe ete 1,970 492 50 | Empty barrels... .No. 250 250 00 
Corn meal........ bbls. 3,930 7,860 00) Dry hides.............. 723 2,349 75 
Bulk, sundries........» 941 1,882 00 ON packs 59 2,360 00 
ig, REE Sea aa 2,068 24,696 00) Pig iron........... tons 226 6,780 00 
Highwines....... casks 3,177 31,770 00/| Ploughs............No. 157 ‘1,033 50 
Pot and pearl ashes... 186 3,255 00 | Lumber........ M.feet 1,355 9,483 00 
Linseed oil............08 20 500 00 | Shingles............. M. 470 1,175 00 
ROE Aside, << scicisnwed 23 276 00 Hoop poles............+ 8 48 00 
Cranberries........bbls. 27 Sl OO} Benwes.......6...0000008 15 90 00 
BGUie.....6..5 04 firkins 66 660 00 | Fire-wood.......cords 5,851 8,776 50 
Peaches...........bbls. 481 2,405 00 | Supplies furn. ves..... ......... 2,500 00 
Tobacco......... hhds. 12 480 00) seinen 
Potatoes.......... bush. 1,280 I cia isis si cigcanbnciinnt $833,917 38 
IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN, IN THE YEAR 1847, 
Merchandise of all Water lime.......... 103 309 00 
ee lbs. 3,670,765 $504,076 50 | Household eff...bbls. 801 4,005 00 
| PO bbls. 4,748 7,122 00 — 
COB i ssnscccees tons. 193 I Ea PIER cscs sacscasnnce ccentaned $517,056 00 

EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF GRAND HAVEN IN THE YEAR 1847. 

Lumber........ feet 23,798,000 $148,788 00) Flour......... . bbls. 5,800 $29,000 00 
Shingles........ M. 12,782 25,544 00 | Wheat....... bush. 25,400 22,295 00 
Wood.........cords 450 675 00 | Beans............... 140 140 00 
Shingles bolts..... 460 3,680 00 | Paper rags.....tons 5 150 00 
Pins spars.......... 44 1,320 00 | Pork........... bbls. 4l 491 00 
Sqrd. timber.M. ft. 120 6,200 00 | Plaster............0 2,200 3,300 00 
Staves............M. 220 1,760 00} Wool........... lbs. 1,600 480 00 
Cedar posts........ 4,500 270 00 | Smok’d deer skins. 300 600 00 
Hem. bark . .cords. 330 1,650 00 | Saleratus........... 1,000 100 00 
Laths ......bundles 4,000 1,200 00 | Leather............. 20,000 6,000 00 
Maple sugar. .bbls. 31 775 00 | Grass seed.....bbls. 9 45 00 
i packs 53 8,000 00 | Potatoes...... bush. 500 187 00 
Pot ashes......tons 17 1,428 00 —_— 

Peete doz. 350 RPERO OOF 2 PE isis. SB aaadaks. fy capa $265,058 00 

IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF GRAND HAVEN, 1847. 

I iisiseinviscssnstthipeneess ites evntesssteivelmiine asaeGevaiebedasiane $180,000 00 
Household effects and family implements................0es000s SocauMaceeasest 40,000 00 


ERE OTR ec Ee Eee Ca en ERe ee RT $220,000 00 
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EXPORTS FROM THE KALAMAZOO AND BLACK RIVERS FOR THE YEAR 1847. 

BRON cade chr inbs coadvakds \chicorestaneeeued’ savenves'd feet 6,000,000 $36,000 00 
PINE. 5 cekanekestsxebuaatesssesounese bab bin nahaa taasont ites 1,000,000 2,000 00 
IIs 5 cic thahsela ich cen ybaners couskis cemmeenenen aenicce endl 500,000 2,000 00 
ON ERS UE O | a CORR Ry s: ge NEL aa us csbeeaeeeee se 1,000,000 2,000 00 
NS cist cia y socivs naan ao aunce sabes haeedeaus redlissee's 100,000 700 00 
RE | PRE A SE CDE eee 1,150 1,437 50 
MN hisda'ssins cdcksiteesnadincesstauyhaciiencedabunntid’s 400 1,600 00 
WR et ool heli sca dec eatas sear hbbaeestaeiviat lbs. 4,000 18,000 00 
Leather—to Chicago and Milwaukee................+++ 150,000 30,000 00 
We see cae sr ecivkchassctcssinl een aad bbls. 100 500 00 
Maple sugar, Indian goods, Cranberries, furs, masts. 9 .-sseee eee 6,500 00 
RR ere RE EER ak ray ie eee CRS ab anc DR ley ER AR $100,737 50 

IMPORTS AT THE KALAMAZOO AND BLACK RIVERS For 1847. 
Merchandise and hides, principally from Chicago and Milwaukee............ $60,000 00 


EXPORTS FROM ALL PORTS AND LANDINGS BETWEEN GRAND HAVEN AND MACKINAW, AND FROM 
LITTLE BAY DE NOQUET. 








MID i os cia? vcccaseth sha viehaasoitiee seeen ah ae feet 5,000,000 $36,000 00 
IN cd cds'ns ej. cancers inn ans «vauequsvivinncauccase ee . 1,000,000 2,000 00 
WOME 0h Sais Sidi a is oto us sonksvnonssdcackuablindeuiaaed cords 10,500 15,750 00 
Furs and peltries........... ied vakges wis ANE e Eee eas 10,500 00 

SN ea has scale eer hag oiaes Sale Gu cialiehcy Carley URGE OLN Sa $58,250 00 


IMPORTS AT ALL PORTS AND LANDINGS BETWEEN GRAND HAVEN AND MACK(NAW, AND LITTLE 
BAY DE NOQUET. 














Merchandise, principally from Milwaukee and Chicago...........e...scesceees $45,000 00 
EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF SAGINAW IN THE YEAR 1847. 
i, on ee packs 98 9,800 00) Flour.................. bbls. 500 2,500 00 
Ree eee bbls, 1,000. 4,500: 00 | Paphitis. ccsccccecnssececcvese 18 186 00 
Smoked fur skins. packs. 6 300 00) Shingles................ M. 1,150 2,318 00 
Corn..........0......bush. 2,494 935 00} Lumber.................0-« 3,500 24,615 00 
EARS Raven sara ater 74 37 00) Pot ash.................tons 2 150 00 
Cranberries................. 269 273 75} —— 
Maple sugar....mococks 22 BNE OME ici ccsscigtecesecieveneses $46,702 75 
IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF SAGINAW IN THE YEAR 1847. 
NINO 56h gos cca Ata cago auare tines cae Mian aati ae lbs. 15,000 $15,000 90 
Household effects and implements of agriculture............ niataiee 3,000 00 
BO ig ails Se i enn os cap pc eee ah la So hve keane panes $18,000 00 
EXPORTS FROM MACKINAW AND ST. MARIE DURING THE YEAR 1847. 
Fish... ........-bbls. 22,500 $112,700 00! Copper ore....... lbs. 1,784,805 $178,200 00 
Maple sugar.....lbs. 48,857 3,000 00 —-— 
PEON cxih need cords 14,200 32,000 00} AUD: bias chin sétarasahatsaces ix QeeOeeS Oe 
BO aia ii eee uat 12,524 00} 
IMPORTS AT MACKINAW AND ST. MARIE, 1847. 
PINE oon 6 50 sd pe nceciasc 9 dn Bash wu alcuscyeaedeete Se I yan $275,000 00 
Oates aa N en ath cc aachcuwatadjexniaadseeaaaeel bbls. 6,000 10,000 00 
a schiidsnibaiiiaeibaatsiabithiccnins Lasissieaaiain nara nd a $285,000 00 


Note.—Large importations are made from Detroit and other ports into the copper re- 
gions which do not appear in this statement. 


EXPORTS FROM PORT HURON AND LEXINGTON IN THE YEAR 1847. 





Lumber...... M.feet 13,500 $108,000 00 | Shingle bolts..cords 300 =$1,500 00 
PS See 2,300 6,900 00| Lumber.......... feet 500 4,000 00 
Saw logs ........ feet 5,000,000 25,000 00 | — 


Shingles ..........M. ee | ee | ee $159,400 00 
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IMPORTS AT PORT HURON AND LEXINGTON IN THE YEAR 1847, 


I ra eben . $100,000 00 
EXPORTS FROM PORT ST. CLAIR DURING THE YEAR. 

INE « is csensildntbibbinmeehoehcndneasnadeunarnenan M. feet 6,500 $53,200 00 
e- Sik caswkcakabbhaeabanincaeesssn bcacukuahevbechs cackone M. 770 1,540 00 
Laths... AT I See ee eR: A 300 900 00 
Leather... ts babi Vedvinia COMMA Menste cae tatensea: <x: abies 2,000 00 
Tin, manufactures of... iephides WPAN etal bcsved Vewes sas > Sauna 300 00 
Wool... PRE ie PORNO 1c pnaeaaNs 6,000 1,380 00 

RE is SALEM rate AREAL TET IE $59,320 00 


IMPORTS AT PORT ST. CLAIR IN THE YEAR 1847. 
i icsnnctaniaiinsiiniennhintienstbiiicbitisdicntiiediiiiniiinihsneniinanvonsuisinn a Mee 


EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF NEWPORT DURING THE YEAR 1847. 


Lumber..........« M. feet 1,145 $9,160 00 | Oats..................bush. 750 187 00 
Ee cricsntscise oe A TEND cnancecicvecceceasesss 40 30 00 
Fire-wood........... “cords 2,041 3,061 50/ Fish...............000 bbls. 25 150 00 
Furs and ponies itns Kaos eae 1,000 IEW csscncessunintaned lbs. 400 88 00 
Leather... ais ake a 600 00 Sanna 
Pressed hay... tons 10 eg aa | RRR gaps MEO <7 . $14,772 00 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF NEWPORT IN THE YEAR 1847. 
Ee s.nesn cs cihaevadehasaemsaiiicen kien bChbekisanesnscguenacnbisiecvesecsbicae. Ae 


EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF ALGONAC DURING THE YEAR 1847. 


aa sic soa 5 wadehsai ace x Sains nn aueescitil M. feet 4,157 $35,695 66 

TIE i 0rks55cs Cin wrnenchecensnbusccbueehiuiéouia sin cords 1,300 1,625 00 

j LINE cs chili Sais beh osc o-0nsceneedaeeamdal ei tebnbiiehdiliccs viabubicsgubhiwinsinn $37,320 00 
IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF ALGONAC DURING THE YEAR 1847 

ND ico tns a piscsccgonekuccha<h- Saeareahain tle sabditabss voauaniiens<neasaduecss $15,000 00 


EXPORTS FROM MT. CLEMENS DURING THE YEAR 1847. 





Flour. ..........bbls. 15,000 $75,000 00 | Rough staves....... 1,450,000 $20,300 00 
Corn meal.......... : 2,000 4,200 00 | Pine lumber.....feet 980,000 9,800 00 
2 SS ae 3,000 1,200 00 | Oak, white wood & 

Oats... res 3,000 800 00) ash lumber....... 150,000 1,050 00 
Pear] ashes... “casks 425 12,750 00 | Square timber....... 100,000 600 00 
Whiskey....... bbls. 300 1,800 00 | Wood..........cords 2,000 2,000 00 
Wool.............lbs. 30,000 7,500 00} Grass seed...... bbls. 20 75 00 
Ne sennsvekuinies 10,000 1,100 00) Apples............... 80 100 00 
Glass...........boxes 2,194 4,936 00 | Patent pumps... No. 800 8,000 00 
Straw hats...... No. 10,000 2,500 00 eee SE 
Sawed staves....... 400,000 10,000 00; Total............eceeeee cee con $163,711 00 

IMPORTS AT MT. CLEMENS DURING THE YEAR 1847. 

IR 5 cc udsiieoupakdkesn Shthin mammasenbnoeeeen aioe Ibs. 1,210,000 $121,000 00 
BEL ois uncicbeae kwnacsie undue caeoudbink dacuhisedwasunas aes 800 1,400 00 
NAR ong: 5 \snivnd coke ndietepasnspabbhanes tesa andies 400 800 00 


Fa tnnyiirsackenan peinhns secon acuyonnionsetignasmabednteies vequunacenanegies $123,200 00 


RECAPITULATION. 
Places. Exports Imports. 
RS etc niy habia desedaeicie diacowke $3, 883.3 318 o $4, 020.5 559 75 
or ad olan a caer citamasg Sno Whohca neki 1,139,476 5 817,012 81 
Ne cx cnn baxna Rees Gdsincsncccsnas seasbiven 8,425 00 6,000 00 
aba acl cS ansncanncdamabtaasbaedunvecmeswadeuaae 12.000 OO > Tees 
SRE ois sy bt accis Sansbkewexdanmwdeeniebieespie 833,917 38 517,056 50 
ID ie k nis cc ciciaceibapSipindesassesescan to 265,058 00 220,000 00 


100,737 50 60,000 00 





ee 
i % 
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Ports north of Grand Haven...........+::eeeeeeeees 58,250 00 45,000 00 
Saginaw.. wey tte eee 46,702 75 18,000 00 
Mackinaw ‘ond ‘St. Marie... cape aii 338,421 00 285,000 00 
Port Huron and Lexington... a ae 159,400 00 100,000 00 
PR NEL... - cccseateicicbhochabedatexemednpapanncca. « 59,320 00 30,000 00 
Dn) nt STR EEE PT ere erate ELT epee eee 14,772 00 20,000 00 
POI i ic on cid dcns inden cwnsadass sededeqcrcessieeees 37,320 00 15,000 00 
DEE, SIN sisi sidwsaghden Kedscan saves eines dence 163,711 00 123,200 00 
Total... pies Scale $7,119,832 84 $5,276,829 06 
Iron and dedi kegeteed’ pi the ‘railroads ; specie of immigrants, and 
valuable goods and property brought in as baggage, and by express..... 1,000,000 00 
Cee WN go ak sca ahtincipandane in Wabib iis edd sb wns dad sasha ehELE $7,276,829 06 
NOUN sc orinansskasictensce.cisokedexshalsesehgyeapesaenr showeniehoduappiesnernndesnadl $7,119,832 84 
NS 555 5245s Ni can kaid obexussth sd ocscuaanckan teeta Rea siebics oases asuebenees . 7,276,829 06 
AGaremste COMMNETCE... ...icc ss cesveedsssilieneced cdibegeiesacdsnasGisescabonssedees . 14,396,661 90 


VALUE AND QUANTITIES OF EXPORTS OF THE PRODUCTS OF MICHIGAN, EXPORTED FROM THE STATE 
FOR THE YEAR 1847. 


Articles. Quantity. Value. 
PIE sieve <thiliiciangienavennne sbsendeiiias, eekgatens bbls. 933,479 $4, 691 ,223 00 
I aos Seale scx neds sns'epcakibinds sa sbib wa eoeiiae bush. 601,668 559,738 75 
CII oa 55s oa, chau oben a desn ie nvicnacnesson bbls. 10,060 33,135 00 
Corn, oats, rye and barley...........ssccceesseees bush, 55,300 17,950 00 
NOOR: OU 5 555.4 atria oo pSdevawh sans saRL< dh deakone Ibs. 1,783,805 178,200 00 
pS EE RES eRe LRM OE POR OD, 73,842,000 520,864 00 
PING ic ccka hice an csishwsssihampiltnkebieds cansahed M. 26,633,000 55,707 00 
Staves, timber, laths, spars, A eer os 125,000 00 
WOR tha Gedo cords 43,042 69,463 00 
PORN POM 5 as ines odds be oc ici hth dtd need No. 800 8,000 00 
Wes ns cntdevlonin dice teakdecaharaiohits steele cab he lbs. 968,416 213,851 50 
3 eee 1s aidan hail Benne sicigninn dhliccaeiebe Umaemins oso 241,015 92,119 20 
SS REISE TRE REALE LORE STE, EINER ET 225,562 41,422 90 
ET LATS eRe Ea tee Ae SAE Ae me eae 426,957 21,528 60 
Ashes—pots and pearls..............cceeeeeeseeeens tons 1,625 128,301 75 
Birdie okies sida cubeiaw abdavaas dts micdaiek as bbls, 31,911 172,066 00 
gE Tae Ta anon Mieke teen ae pea 4,896 58,721 00 
So EET ES IER ELIE Oke EON ROSE DE 1,329 11,290 00 
Highwines and w hiskey... Mosk icakiapesenc naa 6,564 65,434 00 
MING c « dren dds GA ocho ode abv s cOokdac bike ee dedslcidiukuett 9,000 45,000 00 
POROU ME Oia ois sik ccs in ccazieeewcdindae lbs. 8,348 15,272 00 
SE EE eT Pa 42,898 14,980 00 
i STO RE Eee Ibs. 94,839 9,583 90 
Starch, glass, lard, linseed oil, grass seed, plaster, 
AUG GEE OIOT TROON 6. ios aki veadhachsdsesecae | Bases eee 81,881 24 
i Bibisin'cin:kis ciahian oksctachsssa'aius &s Rice's Vaca caabes 3 sted Sadebauadtond j $7,119,832 84 


It will be perceived that the condition and progress of Michigan can be 
ascertained annually with more certainty than that of any State in the 
Union, as the trade of her whole territory must radiate almost exclusively 
through her own ports, mingling but slightty with that of other States, at 
two ports, at which the relative trade of Michigan can be determined. 
The Board of Trade at Detroit could institute a concert of action that 
would enable them to place annually on their own records and before the 
public, a full and complete exhibit of the commerce of the State. Their 
attention is respectfully called to the subject. 

It will be perceived that the export of wheat and flour reduced to bar- 
rels was 1,066,000, more than double the average annual export to all 
foreign countries from the United States from the establishment of the 
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Federal Government to this time—an amount nearly ten times as large as 
all the exports of wheat and flour through the Erie Canal from all the 
country west of Buffalo in 1835—the export through Buffalo being that 
year, in flour 86,233 barrels, in wheat 98,071 bushels, equal to 108,026 
barrels. In the south-western part of Michigan is the county of St. Jo- 
seph, a territory which furnished in 1811 the grim warriors who fought 
the battle of Tippecanoe. It is not eight years since the aboriginal 
possessors entirely abandoned the soil ; yet in 1847 this county exported, 
mostly by the circuitous route of the Straits of Mackinac, 110,000 barrels 
flour, a quantity exceeding all similar exports of all the west by the way 
of Buffalo in 1835. This is but one small county, a mere dot upon the 
map of the west, isolated and inaccessible, embracing one-thirtieth part 
only of the present limited population of the State, and but ;1,th part of 
the area of Michigan, and but ;3,5th part of the area which finds the only 
eastern débouché of its commerce at Buffalo. 

In examination of the above tabular svatements, one is struck only with 
the illustration it affords of the agricultural capacities of the State. The 
counties so far settled lie at the southern end or base of the lower peninsula, 
in the very centre of the cereal zone of the earth, the very latitude most fa- 
vorable to the production of breadstuffs. An analysis of the soil shows 
that it contains the precise elements most essential to the nutriment of the 
growirg grain. It is not strange, therefore, that this infant State should 
present to her older sisters her agricultural phase ; but none of the north- 
western States possess so fortunate a combination of capacities for a great 
commercial and manufacturing State, which will be sure of development 
as markets widen, population clusters, and capital concentrates. 

It will be perceived that one of the most prominent articles of export 
is lumber, wood in all its shapes, staves, masts, timber, shingles, lath, &c. 
&c. Including ashes, it amounts to nearly a million of dollars. In the 
early settlement and development of the State, being surrounded with wa- 
ter, her lands producing the finest descriptions of pine, oak, black walnut, 
cherry, maple, and whitewood lumber, all of which finds a ready market 
in the other States bordering on the lakes, this LUMBER TRADE must in- 
definitely increase. Generations will cease to live before this will cease 
to be a branch of commerce, a vast resource. The trade already employs 
hundreds of mills, some thirty vessels, and several hundred men. _ In pro- 
cess of time the State might be stripped, by the unlicensed sale of the pro- 
duct of her forests, and impoverished, had nature not bountifully provided 
her with a safeguard against exhaustion, in a vast COAL FIELD, covering 
the northern part of the lower peninsula. One of the great coal fields of 
America is the substratum of a large portion of her soil, and is supposed to 
be inexhaustible. 

The FIsHERIES, as a commercial pursuit, are but in embryo. The 
whole shore of Michigan, on both sides of both peninsulas, a distance, fol- 
lowing the general line of the coast, of two thousand miles, abounds in 
fisheries. The fish most prized are the Siskawit, Mackinac trout, White 
fish, and Muskalonge. Fishing has already become the exclusive employ- 
ment of numerous small craft, and some hundreds of people. The export 
as appears amounts to $172,000, though this estimate is probably much 
too low. By the necessity of the case, every State bordering upon or con. 
nected with Michigan must afford a constantly increasing market for this 
product of her industry. While the fisheries are exhaustless and hardly 
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broached, the ultimate markets are illimitable. This trade, also, entirely 
internal, thus admits of vast expansion, and must afford as limitless a re- 
source as the trade in lumber, with this difference, that its exhaustion is 
impossible. 

The woo. TRADE, prosecuted so far under great disadvantages, is already 
respectable, and is destined to a great increase. ‘The climate has proved 
favorable to the growth and health of sheep. No two agricultural pursuits 
can be more favorably combined than wheat culture and sheep grow- 
ing, and the increase of sheep for the last four or five years has been won- 
derfully rapid, in some vicinities doubling in two years. Wool is sure to 
be another article of export, and another prolific resource. The export of 
1847, as will be seen, was about $214,000. 

The coprer TRADE, prosecuted so far by only a few companies practi- 
cally and with success, must prove the grave of many an extravagant ex. 
pectation, but the ultimate source of a vast trade, and great wealth to the 
State. So far many of the companies, whose name is Legion, have been 
mere experiments upon the gullibility of the ever gullible public, destined 
to result not even in successful gambling on the part of their authors. At 
the same time science, energy, skill and enterprise are enlisted in the 
business. The great value of the mines, and the feasibility of mining, are 
incontestibly proved. The following table, kindly furnished by the United 
States Mineral Agency at Sault St. Marie, exhibits the quantity of ore 
raised and shipped up to 30th of September, 1847, and since that time 
considerable shipments have been made :— 


MASS COPPER AND ORES. 








: Pounds raised. Pounds shipped. _—- Value shipped. 
LB AB sis. tvnansdegsenceigsgantenysesves 1,157,322 42,208 $3,798 72 
tpg emitter gata Daeg 5,656,010 845,031 76,052 79 
REY: ss cipacieses ssanitoneses rtsesee 3,430,868 925,204 83,268 36 

PUM. TA Rene 10,244,200 1,812,443 163,119 87 


The Pittsburgh and Boston Company have raised of the above 2,276,501 
pounds, and exported 835,332 pounds, of the value of $75,175 88. This 
is but the initiative, the first symptom of the trade. The estimate of 
the export for 1848 is placed by intelligent men at $300,000, and the 
strong probability is that the value of ore exhumed on the shores of Lake 
Superior at the close of navigation this year will be half a million of 
dollars. While the work so far has been done bya very few of the numer. 
ous companies organized, several other companies will commence practical 
operations as soon as smelting furnaces are erected, three of which, at least, 
are expected to be in operation during this season. ‘The purity of the ore, 
the incredible quantity and extent of the mines, their accessibility, render 
these mines, beyond all question, the most valuable and attractive that 
were ever opened to the enterprise of man. The truth is almost too 
marvellous to be told. The writer of this has seen numerous masses of 
copper lying on the same dock at Sault St. Marie weighing from one to 
two tons each, from every portion of which boys were cutting with chisels 
pieces of apparently pure copper. Judging by such an inspection, the 
estimate of 50 per cent pure copper from the ore is very low. It should 
be remembered that what makes this yield so high is, that a large pro- 
portion of the ore came from the Cliff Mine, out of whose veins the cop- 
per is cut in solid masses. When we remember that the mines of Corn. 
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wall have been worked for centuries in the bowels of the earth, one-third 
of a mile below its surface, and kept free by huge steam-engines, that 
they cover but a few square miles in extent, and yield but 9 to 10 per cent 
of ore, while the average of ours for years will probably be 25 per cent, 
besides being highly impregnated with silver, we can perceive by the com- 
parison how vast a source, not of local but national wealth, our mines are 
destined to prove, growing more and more valuable if the anticipations 
are realized from the recently discovered method of smelting. 

But a whole generation, with a few brilliant exceptions, will be doomed 
to anxiety, embarrassment, and perhaps bankruptcy. Such has been the 
unfortunate fate of the pioneers of some of the agricultural regions of 
our country that now bloom like a garden. How much more certain 
must such be the fate of many of the pioneers in a business which often 
originates in a gambling disposition. 

In regard to the mining district, our government has pursued a singu- 
larly unjust course. In the first place, Permits were given by the Secre- 
tary at War to select tracts of given dimensions, with a proviso that a 
certain per centage of copper should be paid to the government. The 
legality of this whole proceeding is questionable ; its expediency still 
more doubtful. It is against the genius of our institutions to take tithes of 
the citizen. It is contrary to every dictate of justice to suffer one citizen 
to exclude another for an hour from land unoccupied and unimproved. 
At the same time the recent law opening these lands to the competition of 
purchasers at $5 per acre when surveyed, while the minimum value of farm. 
ing lands is $1 25 per acre, is calculated to exert a paralyzing influence on 
future settlement and occupation. The lands embraced by Permits of the 
Secretary at War can yet be entered at $2 50 per acre; other surveyed 
mining lands at $5 per acre. While such is the policy of our govern- 
ment, the British on the Canada shore, this side of the Falls of Saint 
Marie, in a more accessible situation, have opened their mining lands to 
foreigners and citizens alike, on the following terms :—Any applicant 
can select a tract two miles by five in extent at 4s. Halifax currency 
per acre, exacting a payment of £150 in advance, and leaving it optional 
with the purchaser to forfeit and abandon at anytime. No per centage is 
exacted by the government. The Bruce Mine has already made consid- 
erable exports, and some twelve or fifteen other companies are ready to 
proceed with their operations. Our own citizens embrace the induce- 
ments offered by the British government, and are interested largely in 
British mines in preference to our own. There is a call of the Upper 
Canada Mining Company at this time, in a Detroit paper, calling for instal- 
ments, signed by one of our citizens as superintendent. As a simple act 
of justice, therefore, as well as to prevent the diversion of American cap- 
ital and enterprise to British soil by every legitimate means, it is advisa- 
ble to throw all the mining lands into market on the same terms as other 
lands, the minimum price of $1 25 per acre. 

Among the other natural productions of Michigan are sar and PLas.- 
TER oF PARIS. Salt springs are found in several positions in the north. 
ern part of the lower peninsula, and have been successfully worked at 
Grand Rapids. ‘There are several locations of plaster, and considerable 
quantities have been prepared and sold at Grand Rapids. 

Iron ore of various descriptions is found all over the southern peninsula ; 
but the source of future wealth and manufactures and commerce, now the 
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least known, is the ron of the upper peninsula, in what is sometimes 
designated as “ the iron region,” lying principally between the Little Bay 
de Noquet, the northern extremity of Green Bay, and the nearest waters 
of Lake Superior. Large deposits of ore of the most valuable descrip. 
tion are found within a few miles of the waters of either side of the 
peninsula. The government surveyors, on the section lines of their 
surveys running along the sides of each mile square, have already dis- 
covered many cliffs and deposits of iron. ‘The indications are nume- 
rous that but a fraction of the iron is discovered. ‘The cliffs of ore are 
of great extent, the iron of great purity. A government surveyor, when 
asked how much iron there was in the upper peninsula, replied, “ Enough 
for the consumption of the world in all time to come.” The Jackson 
Iron Company is in successful operation about 8 miles inland from Lake 
Superior, near the mouth of the Carp River. They have invested 
$20,000 in furnaces and fixtures, and are in successful operation. They 
employ from 30 to 40 men, and expected to have ready for shipment at 
this time 300 tons of bar iron, and hereafter the company intend to pro- 
duce 50 tons per week. But the representations respecting the ore are 
the most remarkable. It is alleged that they possess an iron mountain 
300 feet high, covering a square mile of territory. ‘The ore lies in strata, 
is easily quarried, is remarkably free from foreign substances and im- 
purities, yielding 70 per cent of pure iron. ‘The iron is malleable, and 
represented equal to Russia. Edge tools and razors have been manufac. 
tured from it, and used among the workmen. ‘The beds of ore in this 
vicinity seem inexhaustible, and extend over the limits of a township. 
‘T'wo other companies, the New York Company and the Michigan and 
Cleaveland Company, are about commencing operations in this vicinity. 

Such are the natural resources of these two peninsulas, the primary 
material elements of boundless wealth. Breadstuffs and provisions in 
profuse abundance ; IRON, COPPER, COAL, FISHERIES, and LUMBER, per- 
fectly inexhaustible ; salt and plaster, and every necessary of life pro- 
duced in the same latitudes enough to satisfy the wants of man; such 
are the material elements of our Poland, Wales, and Cornwall, concen- 
trated in one State. ‘To educe, to transform, to collate, to manufacture, 
to distribute and exchange these materials among the neighboring States, 
and with different parts of its own dissevered territory, will create manu- 
factures and commerce, the future extent of which who shall dare esti- 
mate ! 

In the foregoing pages it is shown that Michigan exported, in 1847, 
more than a million barrels of flour. ‘This all sought eastern markets. 
The year was the year of [rish famine, when the foreign demand for our 
breadstuffs was more than three times larger than it had ever been be- 
fore, and seven times greater than the average of thirty years. Suppose, 
at this juncture, the million barrels of Michigan flour had been struck out 
of existence, would not the food of every consumer in the United States 
have cost more! Would not every barrel of flour throughout the length 
and breadth of the nation, during the summer of 1847, have risen more than 
a dollar per barrel! ‘Thus this trade alone assumes the front of a national 
object. It becomes a truly national affair to cheapen and facilitate the 
transportation of ail that each new State produces. 

An import has been made of seven millions of dollars, which has made 
its exactions alike on the whaleman as he pursues his game on the re- 
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mote Pacific, on the sugar-planter of Louisiana, the iron and glass man- 
ufacturer of Pittsburgh, and on every factory and shoemaker’s shop in the 
Atlantic States. Strike out at once the consumption of this one new State, 
and would it not produce a nervous sensation throughout the trade of the 
land? ‘The growth of a new State conduces no less to the prosperity of 
eastern cities than of their own towns. Lowell and Lynn are thriving 
as lustily as Detroit or Bufialo from the trade of Michigan. ‘These are 
practical views, well worth the notice of legislators who would compel 
every locality to take care of itself. 

Several peculiarities should be noted in the appreciation of the com. 
merce of a new State. In old countries, where land has approached its 
maximum value, where population is so dense that pauperism hangs 
an eternal incubus on the national energies, there, a small per centage 
only of the gross earnings is saved, and added to accumulated national 
wealth. Indeed, oftentimes, after the lapse of many a census, a nation 
finds itself receding in wealth. At the same time most of the external 
evidences of comfort and prosperity greet the eye. In a new country the 
whole matter is reversed. The country in its early progress plunges 
deeply in debt, and if distressed by a succession of bad seasons, almost 
bankrupt, as far as payment of obligations is concerned. But each year 
the single farm and the aggregate territory is enhanced in value. Often- 
times, where the farmer’s whole production would hardly support him, 
the steady swing of his axe has constantly enhanced the value of his 
homestead, and a rapid increase in the value of his possessions goes on, 
while disease, discomfort, and pecuniary embarrassment stare him in the 
face. Hence the magical transformation of the superficies of a new 
State, and a real creation of national wealth in the face of distressing ob- 
stacles that would be entirely fatal to the progress of older communities. 

Again, the prosperity of a new State cannot be measured by a compari- 
son of imports and exports for any single year. ‘The greater the accre- 
tions of population, the more grasping their enterprise, the greater their 
wants. By the necessity of the case, a poor emigrant must import and 
live this year, and export and pay the next. It is a general truth, admit- 
ting of but rare exceptions, that a new country is always one year in 
debt. If the exports of a new State are two millions less than the im- 
ports for 1848, still, if the exports of 1849 shall balance the imports of 
the previous year, the expectations of the people are realized, the coun- 
try is in a thrifty condition, and their aggregate debt at any moment sinks 
to insignificance compared with the vast improvements that have grap- 
pled their roots over the land, or the fleets which float upon the surface of 
the waters. 

How extensive the commerce of Michigan will become must depend 
on the population of contiguous States. Should the whole of the north- 
western States increase for fifty years according to the most prudent cal- 
culations, and Michigan keep pace with the rest, it will be the trade of 
her two millions with ten millions of neighbors. On her an immense 
population will entirely depend for copper. Of her they will demand 
vast quantities of Jumber and iron. On her fisheries there will be an 
eternal demand. How great the trade in salt and plaster may become, 
remains a problem. It has been supposed that the upper peninsula 
must be inaccessible. But the isthmus between Little Bay de Noquet, 
the northern extremity of Green Bay, can be crossed to the waters ol 
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Lake Superior, at one place, by a railroad span of thirty-five miles, and 
other eligible places by a railroad of 50 to 70 miles in length; and the 
fine fisheries and copper regions of Lake Superior can be connected 
with the iron regions of the southern side of the upper peninsula, and 
all the accumulations of the fisheries and the copper and iron trade 
brought within two days’ transportation of Chicago, and thus connected 
with the regions of abundant and cheap breadstuffs, even with the tropi- 
cal regions. The sugar-planter of Louisiana, and the miner of Lake 
Superior, can exchange productions in less time, and at far cheaper cost, 
than could the settler of Oneida county with the city of New York thirty 
years ago. When the quarrel existed between Michigan and Ohio 
relative to the ten mile strip on the southern border of Michigan, result- 
ing in the memorable Toledo war, and it pleased the politicians at Wash- 
ington, irrespective of the justice of the case, to side with Ohio, and to 
give to Michigan the upper peninsula as a sop, the people of Michigan 
almost spurned the concession, intended as a bribe. ‘They little dreamed 
of its incalculable value. Even the trade between the upper and lower 
peninsula must he large in itself, and constantly increase. Vast num- 
bers must be engaged in lumbering, fishing, mining, and manufacturing 
the crude materials ; other thousands must be exclusively engaged in 
transporting ; and all these fishermen, miners, manufacturers and trans- 
porters must be fed, and fed principally by the farmers at no remote dis- 
tance. ‘Thus at home will exist the best of all markets for agriculture ; 
and so far as this consumption goes, no sacrifice of 40 or 50 cents per 
bushel need be made on wheat to get it to market and to the mouth of 
the consumer. 

It is proper to remark, that the agricultural capacities of the upper 
peninsula are fully equal to New England, and its climate equal, if not 
superior; that the vallies of the rivers afford the best of land, and some 
portions abound in the finest description of timber. The unsettled part 
also of the lower peninsula is, in the main, good land. 


Cast your eye over the map of Michigan, and it will be perceived that” 


no spot of its territory is ninety miles from one of the great lakes. As 
intimated before, the lower peninsula will soon be crossed by the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad. The corporation is erecting one of the most ca- 
pacious depots in the United States at Detroit. The structure of the 
road is to be of the most permanent character. Its rates of transporta- 
tion are to be reasonable or low, and it will afford the most rapid ingress 
and egress ut the cheapest rates. The Michigan Southern Railroad, 
the Pontiac Railroad, and the Erie and Kalamazoo Railroad, penetrate 
the State already. 

If the reader will take the map, and starting from Monroe, at the 
south-east corner of Michigan, trace the shores of the lower peninsula 
around by the Straits of Mackinac to New Buffalo, and then, transporting 
himself to the mouth of the Menominie River, on Green Bay, trace again 
the shores of the upper peninsula by the same Straits of Mackinac and the 
Straits of St. Marie to the mouth of the Montreal river, he will have fol- 
lowed a maritime coast of two thousand miles—a coast nearly as long as 
the Atlantic shore of the old thirteen States, all within the limits of a sin- 
gle State, which stretches itself along the tortuous course of our great 
American Baltic. Along this whole coast he will find that rivers occa- 
sionally débouché, the mouths of which are capable of being made good 
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harbors. From the mouth of the St. Joseph River to Mackinac, on Lake 
Michigan, a distance of more than five hundred miles, there is but a single 
harbor for refuge or shelter. Yet in all the great gales of the spring and 
fall, of whose frightful ravages we have periodical details, this is a lee 
shore to the navigation of the lakes. The navigation of all the lakes in 
1847, as appears from a well-digested article in the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser, consisted of— 








Number. Tons. 
sa hc eos uw cohanca bbe cecine ckscacamietacoeseabers daneken et 103 36,506 
Mh sndcscbasscbvccutdl sulavancasnaubibwvecessachss cadens cewe 35 11,453 
Ns aie iii chan Gasca Ca ea dain y 5 0nadh SRN whbias aXceaaShaaays 4 1,304 
a 495 62,802 
IN sao csi spascscndcundeckaasericccacseubssocasxissn 23 1,026 
NN eek oikidh a eatacsii td daca Wades p aban bebe ka bcas en cas kee 742 131,460 
To which add estimate of those building.....-...........ee00+8 see 20,000 
PE ook a Ch rp icnha dea chiankcs Macs chun usessashavksd oebecinvts nae 151,460 


Its value must be some seven millions of dollars, while some seven 
thousand sailors must be employed. Yet two-thirds of all this property 
and these lives are annually exposed to a lee shore of 500 miles on a sin- 
gle reach of coast, as inhospitable and pitiless, nearly as bare of protec- 
tions or beacons, as when the little steamboat Walk-in-the-Water and a 
few crazy schooners represented the whole lake navigation. The writer 
of this article, supposing it possible that it might be an iron coast, and 
perfectly inaccessible, procured from the proper offices diagrams of the 
mouths of the rivers and inlets along the western coast of Michigan. 
They lie at convenient distances. The mouths of several widen into 
lakes; and, to use the words of an intelligent gentleman, harbors 
could be made at a slight expense, of capacity enough “to shelter the na« 
vies of Great Britain.” A single shallop could now hardly find refuge. All 
these harbors are shut up by bars and obstructions which could be opened 
and cleared by very moderate appropriations. In answer to inquiries 
relative to the mouth of the Galien River at New Buflalo, before its im- 
provement was commenced by the Michigan Central Railroad Company, 
a gentleman wrote as follows:—“ We have no commerce, because we 
have no harbor.’”* This is the whole matter—*the [liad in a nutshell.” 
This neglect is not only criminal on the part of the government, but it is 
suicidal. “It is worse than a crime—it is a blunder.’’ Vast quantities 
of government land are excluded from market, unsaleable and unoccupied, 
because not rendered accessible. While it is the constitutional duty of 
the government “ to promote the common defence and general welfare,” 
and “ regulate commerce among the States,” and while the Constitution 
dots light-houses so thickly along the Atlantic shores that a dozen can be 
seen from some single positions, yet there are men and legislators and 
cabinets so mole-eyed, that they recognize no right nor duty to enhance 
the value of a vast public domain, nor to save the shores of these lakes 
from being annually strewed with the wrecks of our inland fleets, and the 
dead bodies of our fellow-citizens. 

There has been a silly doctrine propagated, that a river running through 
two States is a fit subject for national expenditure, while a river entirely 
within a single State is not. Let us apply this doctrine to Michigan. 
The yiver St. Joseph runs through two States, Michigan and Indiana, yet 
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its commerce is entirely local, belonging exclusively to half a dozen coun- 
ties. At the same time the flats of the St. Clair, if improved, must be im- 
proved within the bounds of the single State of Michigan. ‘They are daily 
crossed by a navigation national in its character and importance. The 
formidable obstacle these flats present will be best understood from the 
fact that twenty vessels are often delayed at a time, that a material differ- 
ence is made in the cost of freight from the upper lakes by their existence, 
and that owners and ship-builders are obliged to construct their vessels 
with reference to this nuisance. A practical business man, living near 
the spot, estimates the loss and expenses annually accruing as follows :-— 





Three steamers for towing, &c., seven months in the year, at $75 per day $47,250 
Pour lighteen, ab.0515 per: Ga gigas soins caesk waaciak catenesseincccacescoseces ennai 12,600 
Detention of eight brigs and schooners at $30 per day each............ee00e 46,400 
“ one upper lake steamer, at $150 per day continually........... 21,500 

Loss of time of 300 passengers at $1 per day......csseecsscsesrereeneseeeeeeees 43,000 
EONS vis venaseSeene <balencdeeonke innvssienracn ie dah Selgin sa bcavbuiabenl 3 $170,750 


Suppose this an over estimate, and suppose the expense $100,000 only, 
such is the tribute paid by the farmer and mariner, emigrant and consumer 
of the northern States of the Union. At the Chicago Convention, one of 
the speakers excluded this obstruction from the purview of the Constitu- 
tion because lying within a single State—though the energies of the whole 
west were cramped and paralyzed, and merchants and mariners alike the 
victims of every storm. ‘The same speaker, soaring in imagination, 
stretched the flights of his eagles, and unfolded our banner from Labrador 
to Panama. While his imagination was revelling in the acquisition of 
vast territories, he did not seem to remember that he could not find a sin- 
gle sentence, a single word, a single letter in the Constitution that sanc- 
tioned the acquisition of a foot of new soil. ‘The Constitation could grasp 
new territories, but could not protect or foster them, The Constitution 
could seize new empires without a power, but could not save the life of a 
citizen in the exercise of expressly granted powers. In such unfortunate 
positions do politicians sometimes place themselves, who now stretch and 
now narrow the Constitution ; now amplify and now blot out its provisions 
to suit their caprices and theories, or interested purposes. 

Language cannot express the stupidity and blindness with which the 
whole of the public interests have been treated on Lake Superior. Be- 
fore treating of this subject, it may be well to exhibit the navigation of that 
lake, as it is to show how utterly inadequate it is to perform the duties re- 
quired. ‘The following are the names and tonnage of vessels in employ- 
ment on Lake Superior during the summer of 1847 :— 





Steam-packet Julia Palmer........tons 300| Schooner Siskawit........ bivvet. cote 40 
Propeller Independence.................. 261 —z 
Schooner Napoleon.......... aia sence 185 i clinsaneeiihasnt soninceenmeseiese RATS 
26 oO BRE EERIE 88 | a 
‘“s PN So isc. sc ctanCsane 56 | Schooner White Fish (British)......... 5 
i BOE CIOL Nec ayeesds -- 52) Yacht Argyle (British)................... 10 
s Florence (seized)............+ 52 
ne CRIN, Ducts nsantnseucssent i aan 2. EEE ap rete buissbvertugoiads 55 


“ CRE civicsicinetcheceninaseh saan 


The following vessels have been hauled around the falls at the respect- 
ive dates :— 
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1840 Schooner Algonquin........ 57 tons.| 1845 Schooner Ocean............ 20 tons. 
cht Mary Elizabeth. 40 “ «Propeller Independence... 261 * 
1845 “ Chippewa...... - 20 “ | 1846 Steam-p’ket Julia Palmer. 300 “ 
e sis Fur Trader...... 52 “ - Schooner Florence......... §2 .* 
- s Swallow......... 88 “ Yacht Argyle (British).... ... “ 
s “ Uncle Tom...... 115 “ {1847 Schooner Rob. Ried....... 12 
<s " Merchant...... oe" 





The following list of vessels lost, or that have run the Sault, taken in 
connection with the foregoing tables, will give an exhibit of the whole 
navigation of Lake Superior to this time. For this detail, and much valu- 
able information relative to Lake Superior, the reader is indebted to the 
late lamented Col. Wm. F. P. Taylor, of Buffalo :— 





‘ BRITISH. 
Otte = . . 
ee Wiichuodanewiacuasebamen Small vessels........ Worn out before the war. 
EES MR aan 6 Worn out. 
Invincible........................  uarge vessel......... Lost in 1816. 
a EERE Sen - Run the Sault. 
BEE vaiiakions ial av bla a ee cadisiiethiens “ and captured in 1814. 

pew h belinda dcibeseialicheccun te oe eg a 
AMERICAN 

Brig Astor.......... pickin Sake dul - 112 tons.............. Wrecked in 1835. 
Schooner Madeline.. ETON ore Bee eE tO ee Stren Lost in 1839. 

6s William Brewster. i) ene ke eT a 

_' meaty weepeth..,. 40 noe cccsesessas Wrecked in 1840. 

s Uncle Tom......... SME xietin Sete, ous Run the Sault in 1846. 

“ Merchant............. 65 “ .............. Lost with all hands in 1847. 

sé ee eR iin TM an . Run the Sault. 


These details are given particularly to show how pitiful is the com- 
merce, and how cruelly severed are the people of the rest of the northern 
States from the richest mines and finest fisheries in the world. The Presi- 
dent, by the law of 1847, which throws the mineral lands into market at 
four times the value of farming lands, is enjoined to give a brief descrip. 
tion of the facilities for transporting the products to a "market. He might, 
in his next advertisement of sales, add an N. B. to this effect :—* Half a 
million of dollars’ worth ©: ore lies exhumed on Lake Superior because the 
miners must haul their vessels over a portage of nearly a mile in length.’’ 
In 1839, when the authorities of the State of Michigan attempted to break 
ground for a canal for which appropriations had been made, the workmen 
were driven off by the United States soldiery. Despairing of ever obtaining 
an appropriation from the general government, the Legislature of Michigan, 
during the past winter, have passed a law incorporating a private company 
with adequate powers for the construction of a canal. Fortunately, the 
rights of the government to purchase at any future time are reserved. 
But is this strait to be an eternal Categat, where all passers are to pay 
tribute ? 

The most singular fact, in connection with the navigation of this mag- 
nificent basin, is, that it is navigated almost exclusively by the guidance of 
a chart prepared by Lieut. Bayfield, R. N., in prosecution of the British 
admiralty surveys. It would probably be as wise and statesmanlike to 
call home the expedition sent to Asia to survey the Dead Sea, and order 
it upon similar long-neglected duties on our own great unknown but living 
sea. It would probably be full as much within the purview of the strict 
and conscientious construction of the Constitution, in which our present Ex- 
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ecutive delights. At the same time, the neck of land over which our ves- 
sels are dragged at St. Marie, are fully as worthy of attention at home, as 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is worthy of negotiation abroad. ‘The genius 
of our Constitution, the fair lady to whom all political haranguers delight 
to appeal, scours the whole world to find objects of her favor, while she 
utterly neglects and despises the homely affairs of her own country. She 
reminds one of the Hoosier lady whom we once saw, who flaunted her 
ribbons and protected her head with a gaudy parasol, while she tramped 
out on a pleasure walk barefooted. 

The destructive influence of the niggardly policy of the government be- 
yond the Falls of St. Marie can hardly be estimated. Here are millions 
of acres of land, a fraction only of which can be sold while shut out from 
connection with the commerce of the lower lakes. It is impossible to tell 
how many enterprises among fishermen and Jumbermen are abandoned 
because of the difficulties of pursuing their calling. It is beyond dispute, 
that a large number of both copper and iron companies would pursue their 
business with energy, aided by an adequate amount of capitol, if the Falls 
of St. Marie, and the obstruction in Lake George, between Lake Huron 
and the Sault, could be overcome. Half a million of dollars would make 
a channel navigable for all the craft that navigates the lakes, from the 
lower lakes to Lake Superior. ‘They would not cost the interest of the 
additional money which would come into the national treasury within five 
years after their completion, as a direct consequence. 

In Lake George, six miles below St. Marie, is a bar of indurated clay, 
which precludes all craft whose draught is over 6 and 6} feet. It is 100 
yards wide, and competent judges deciare it could be cut out for $10,000. 
The estimate of Col. Abert, United States Topographical Engineer, for a 
ship canal at St. Marie one mile in length, 100 feet wide, and 12 feet deep, 
was $454,197 66. 

[tis hardly competent for the government to refuse an appropriation, 
after the lavish grants already made in various forms designed expressly 
to add value to our domains, and bring them into market, by creating 
roads and canals. 

The improvements at the St. Clair flats and the Falls of St. Marie, 
then, are most emphatically national objects, in neither of which are the 
people of Michigan themselves more interested than in the enlargement 
of Buffalo Harbor. The whole nation corporate is interested for the value 
of the public domain ; and, as a matter of self-preservation, in case of war, 
the merchant is interested for his property, the mariner for his life—the 
consumer of every barrel of flour and of every pound of iron and copper 
in the United States for his personal comfort. ‘To our apprehension it is 
perfectly clear, that to the vast internal trade of our country, now in its 
infancy, a generous and liberal conduct of the government, under express 
provisions of the Constitution, is not a boon, a favor, a concession, but an 
act of the plainest common sense and simple justice. 

These considerations have run on “ currente calamo,” to show by illus- 
tration from a single State how gigantic internal commerce was becoming, 
and how vital an element it has already become in the general prosperity. 
That Michigan should in 1830 commence with a population of a little 
more than 30,000, and in 1850 encroach close upon half a million, is a 
matter of astonishment. She has already outgrown all the New England 
States but two, and in twenty years more will probably outstrip them ail, 
including the revered mother of States, Massachusetts herself. At this 
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moment but a small part of the territory of Michigan is settled. When 
the whole shall be settled with the density of Massachusetts, she will con- 
tain six millions of inhabitants. Not looking to the average population of 
Great Britain, 223 to the square mile, or of France, 165 to the square 
mile, but the average population only of the best of agricultural Europe, 
110 to the square mile, then Michigan will contain a population of six 
and a half million souls. This calculation is followed out to exhibit in 
prospect the probable destiny of one small fraction of our boundless em- 
pire. The imagination reels to contemplate the mighty fabric of power, 
opulence, and population, which the calculation unfolds when applied to 
the whole of our territories capable of development. It almost makes one 
shudder to think of their fate, and believe that the wisdom of man is too 
limited to frame and maintain a government capable of embracing and 
fostering the mighty population and their myriad interests. 

The increase of the commerce of Michigan has been as magical as that 
of her population, starting at zero ten years since and rolling up to fifteen 
millions, and all this while oppressed with horrible embarrassments. As 
prejudice wears away, and the credit of her people and government are 
restored, population, instead of being retarded, must increase with accelera- 
ted rapidity. But commerce always increases in a far more rapid ratio 
than population. By the necessity of position, Michigan must become the 
great fishing, lumber, and mining State of the north-west. Having unri- 
valled facilities fur manufacturing, whenever the two ultimate conditions 
shall exist on which manufactures thrive well—density of population, and 
surplus capital—then she must become a manufacturing State also. 

To the historian and political economist, such a growth and develop- 
ment seem a miracle. Gazing at the result, it rivals the wildest vagaries 
that ever entered into the head of the enthusiast. We look upon it as an 
acted poem. We are proud of it as a triumph of the Anglo-Norman race 
in one of the paths of its selection. But to the actor in these scenes of 
conquest and progress, the picture has its dreary phases. When the ex- 
periment is so far perfected as it is in Michigan, and some twenty years 
only has rolled round, a whole generation of pioneers has been exhausted 
and worn out, too many of them, alas! sleeping in premature graves. Dis- 
ease has made its ravages. Labor and toil of a few years has exhausted 
many a buoyant and bold spirit before the soberest calculations are real- 
ized. In fact, one generation has been worn out in preparing homes for 
the next. The silk-worm perishes in its chrysalis state that the inheritor 
of its toils may be robed in elegance. An empire growing up in twenty 
years is a fit subject of wonder and surprise ; yet twenty years is adequate 
to the waste ofa generation of men. Let no young dreamer imagine that 
the fate and fortune of the individual resembles the history of the State. 
It is too ofien the reverse. Yet each and every one of the population of 
a new country, whatever his fate—whether in poverty his eyes are closed 
in a strange land by strange hands, or whether a kindly fate awaits him— 
participates in all those bold conceptions and that glowing enthusiasm, 
which the laying out and founding a great empire is calculated to inspire. 
He is a fortunate patriarch who, resisting all diseases and hazards, shall 
survive to tell the tale. His fate is like that of the aged mariner or soldier, 
who, surviving for half a century his early associates, thinks only in age 
of his perils and romantic adventures, his pleasures and enjoyments, and 
forgets entirely the far wider and gloomier picture of his toils, anxieties, 
and sufferings, 
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Art. IL—THE MERCHANT. GERMAN PROSE WRITERS,* 


THosx who are not acquainted with German Prose Literature, can de- 
sire no better introduction to it than the volume of select translations from 
the Prosé Writers of Germany, just published, in a beautiful and substan- 
tial octavo, by Messrs. Carey & Hart. Nor can they have a better friend 
to introduce them than the Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, the translator and edi- 
tor. We say this, of course, on the supposition that they have not the time 
or courage to undertake the original, of which these translations present 
inviting specimens. It certainly takes time to learn the German, ‘with 
any accuracy ; and it certainly requires courage to attempt the ruggedness 
and intricacies of German prose, above all, (if we may speak from hear- 
say, without personal experience,) of the prose Metaphysics. Unlike the 
French and Italian, the prose of which is much easier for the student than 
the poetry, German poetry is far more manageable and tractable than the 
Teutonic Musa pedesiris. And hence, to our mind, this work derives a 
peculiar value, serving, as it does, as a guide to the most intricate and 
least approachable parts of German Literature. 

We have hinted at the superior style in which this work has been 
got up. Before making a remark or two, which we propose to offer, on 
the value and richness of German Literature, and, in particular, on its in- 
terest and importance in a mercantile and even national point of view, we 
must be allowed to speak of another excellent feature, in what we hardly 
know whether to call the mechanical, or literary part of the work. The 
gallery of portraits which has been added, present a series of truly re- 
markable faces, familiar and home-like, yet different from our Anglo-Sax- 
on lineaments, alter et tdem, full of genius, even in the engraving. Here, 
accompanying the selections from each, we have portraits of Luther, Les- 
sing, Goethe, Richter, Schiller, Mendelssohn and others. 

The design of Mr. Hedge, in this work, has been, not so much to give 
extracts from every German, even of celebrity, who has written prose—not 
a collection, but such a selection from the leading writers—from Luther, 
who died in 1546, to Von Chamisso, who died in 1839, and of pieces of 
such a length, as give an idea and furnish a fair estimate of German Prose 
Literature as a whole. 

Prefixed to the selection from each author, we have a biographical no- 
tice, brief but discriminating, in which are given the leading facts of their 
lives, together with a critique on their literary character and writings. 
We were surprised at the amount of matter which Mr. Hedge has thus 
compressed into a short space. The notices of Goethe and Schiller struck 
us as particularly full; but we are hardly prepared to agree with the edi- 
tor in thinking ill of that growing preference for Schiller, that critical 
spirit, which, reversing the old idea of Goethe’s supremacy, recognizes, 
after all, in Schiller, the more prevailing poet. 

[t may be, as is urged, that with Schiller the impulses of the man, some- 
times morbidly tinged, cast a sickly hue, if you will, over the inspiration 
of the poet. It is certain that Goethe possessed, to a wonderful de- 
gree, the power of putting off self, of laying aside one’s proper personality, 
and of putting on the feeling, thoughts, and modes of being of other men, 
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other minds, other ages, other characters. But, to our mind, there is 
rather too much of this power in Goethe. Or, more properly speaking, it 
is not counterbalanced or supported by another great requisite of the great 
poet, sympathy, properly so called ; not sympathy of the intellect, but that of 
the heart. Ifthis power enabled Goethe’s genius to throw itself into almost 
any plastic posture, it was accompanied also with a plastic and marble-like 
coldness, which is not life. It is very idle to compare, for a moment, this 
sort of intellectual indifference, this sort of artistic skepticism to which all 
thoughts, feelings, and opinions, were indeed alike easy of comprehension 
and portrayal, but to which they were also all alike the objects of a mere 
cold inspection and analysis, with Shakspeare’s genial and sympathetic 
discernment. In Shakspeare the world has gained Lear, Hamlet, Lady 
Macbeth, Rosalind ; but it has not lost Shakspeare in his creations. Every- 
where we feel the presence of that sympathy of the heart which feels 
with us, as well as of that sympathy of the intellect which makes its 
thoughts our thoughts. If it was Schiller’s fault to think through his 
heart, so to speak, it was Goethe’s to feel through his head, and make the 
feelings and failings, the hopes and the fears of humanity, too much the 
objects of mere critical inspection ; like the snakes and curious reptiles, 
whose motions and writhings he was fond of watching, as he reposed in his 
garden at courtly Weimar. 

The ground taken by those who defend Goethe from the charge of want 
of sympathy with the cause of German liberty, that, his mission being that 
of the thinker and poet, it behoved him to keep aloof from party, is hardly 
broad enough to cover the case; for the complaint is not merely that 
Goethe was not a liberal. As in his writings, where we often miss not 
merely the man, but the warm sympathies of man, Goethe was not merely 
not a liberal, but was in fact, by preference, a courtier, a partisan of the 
other side. 

On the whole, for our part, we fee] that the later judgment of Germany 
is truer than its first estimate of Goethe and Schiller. We feel that in 
Don Carlos at least, and in that sort of Trilogy of which Wallenstein is 
the subject, Schiller has written something as Shakspeare would have 
written, had he lived at the end of the 18th century. 

All this, however, is by the way; for, in connection with the Prose Lit- 
erature of Germany, a discussion of the relative merits of two poets is 
hardly in place. It is suggested by the critical comparison which Mr. 
Hedge has deemed (and very properly) not away from the scope of his vol- 
ume, and which has betrayed us into the expression of a cherished opinion. 

The excellent notices of Goethe and Schiller are not the only good ones, 
although the largest, in the volume. We would mention, in particular, 
the articles on Lessing, Herder, and Richter. Altogether, we have good 
sketches of the lives and writings of some thirty of the best writers of 
Germany. Mr. Hedge commands a direct and strong style ; and is often 
able, by a few forcible words or a pointed quotation, to place vividly before 
us the character of a man, or the value of a book. 

For instance, all the extracts from the mystic Béhme are not worth half 
as much, either in themselves, or as affording a specimen of the abilities 
of the man, as that one profound verse :— 

“Tf time be as eternity, 
Eternity as time, to thee, 
Then thou from strife art wholly free.” 
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There is similar value and interest in that couplet of Luther's, also, which 
Mr. Hedge quotes, exhibiting a pious man’s piety with no sour phase :— 


* Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long.” 


The reader who has gone through this volume, cannot but feel strongly 
drawn, if he have the time, to the study of the original German. He will 
have formed some notion of the extent and variety of German Literature, 
ranging from the abstrusest of metaphysics in Kant, to light fiction in 
Tieck and Chamisso ; yet throughout, in the fiction as in the philosophy, 
marked and pervaded by soberness and thoroughness. One department, 
one vast branch of this literature, the volume before us gives little idea 
of, except indirectly ; its profound scholarship in every kind of learning, 
particularly in philology. ‘To the student of any aspiration, indeed, the 
German is almost an indispensable acquisition merely as an implement, a 
tool to work with, a means towards the higher aim of his studies. But 
this is a topic on which there is no need of enlarging. ‘The last twenty 
years have witnessed the labors of Carlyle (some of whose fine versions 
from Goethe, Tieck, and Hoffman, are given in this volume) and of 
other faithful students, who have secured, from the world of general read- 
ers in England and America, a pretty full and unqualified recognition of 
the excellences of German Literature. 

But to the American, to the Merchant, we would address one or two 
remarks, in the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine. 

If it be any reason for studying Spanish that that language is of very 
extensive use and application in the mercantile relations of this country, 
German is equally worth studying, for the same reason, ‘The commerce be- 
tween the United States and Germany is growing every day. ‘The north- 
ern States of Germany are devoting themselves with increasing zeal to 
manufactures ; hence a constant increase of our export trade in cotton 
and tobacco. 

In fact, any one who takes much interest in the fortunes of Germany, 
cannot be unaware of a change that is coming over that country. ‘That 
people, the student, the thinker, the dreamer, perhaps, among nations, 
seems about to enter upon a new kind of existence, and to undergo a 
transition from the life of reflection to the life of action. Having studied 
‘Philosophy, Jurisprudence, and Medicine, through and through,” the Ger- 
man people, Faust-like, seem to be yielding to that yearning for activity, 
for the life of business, politics, and passion, which, in the cases of indi- 
viduals, drives the student into what is called the World. Everywhere 
political agitation, everywhere railroads, growing manufactures in the 
North, and a commercial union of many of the States, too strikingly simi- 
lar to the first movement towards our own political confederation, not to 
remind the most careless, all these things are signs of the change, are 
stages in it. 

But there is one other feature in this change, more important, perhaps, 
than all the rest; one which, at least, is of most concern to Americans. 

The Germans have become a migratory people. Already the class of 
German merchants, resident here, and maintaining constant business com- 
munication with the land of their birth, is very large. But this is far from 
all. ‘There is another, a national consideration connected with this fact. 

When we read American history, colonial and revolutionary, closing 
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the book, we lay it down with the conclusion that ours always has been 
and always will be a nation of the same distinctive stock ; a compound of 
the Celtic and the Saxon, called, generally, Anglo-Saxon, to the too great 
exclusion of the Celtic element, which, if there be anything in early his. 
tory or modern ethnography, we undoubtedly derive from the first races 
of Britain. Such is our impression, derived from reading. ‘There hap- 
pens to be a chapter of American history which we all read carelessly, if 
at all; which we con principally by fragments, in the items of the daily 
newspaper. It is the chapter of present events. Who casts a second 
glance at the paragraph which announces the arrival of five hundred Ger- 
man emigrants, in one day, at the port of New York? Who thinks of 
past eras of emigration, the movements of past ages ; of Hengist with his 
Saxons in England, of the Northmen in France? Yet, in a quiet way, 
the present is an era of emigration, than which there never, perhaps, was 
a greater. ‘There has been a constant movement towards the shores of 
America, almost from the hour when they were discovered. But the emi- 
gration of the last ten or fifteen years has been of an extent, a volume, to 
which even the great emigrations by which this country was settled are 
small. And in this movement, with the exception, perhaps, of the Irish, 
the Germans bear the largest part. What shall we say of the fact of over 
50,000 Germans landing at one port, New York, in one year, 1847? 
What shall we say of Ohio, that counts its German citizens by hundreds 
of thousands? Its German citizens we say; for these emigrants are 
mostly adults, or persons approaching maturity. In years, they are men ; 
in law, they become citizens not after twenty-one, but after five years’ 
residence, full as soon as they learn enough of our language to understand 
our politics. These people become tillers of American soil—become 
American merchants and mechanics. They intermarry with our people, 
and thus literally, and without figure of speech, the German element is 
being poured into the veins of our population. 

Thus, by the will of Providence, by the fate of History, or whatever it 
is that orders those events over which man has but indirect control, if any 
at all, the national blood seems destined to be largely re-enforced in both of 
its great elements at the seme time: in the Saxon, from the pure and un- 
mixed Teutonic of Germany ; in the Celtic, from Ireland. 

That any one, that any American, can feel unconcerned as to the re- 
sult of this infusion of new blood, of this new development of nationality, 
we cannot believe. As a matter of enlightened curiosity, it is interesting 
to study the temper, the character, the cast of mind of a people who are to 
give something more than a tinge to a whole nation. ‘To that nation it- 
self, it is a matter of the deepest interest and the gravest concern. That 
the German is a noble race, full of solid qualities of character and mind, 
with all the excellences of the Saxon branch, so to speak, of our own na- 
tional stock, is certainly a satisfactory thought. A volume, like the one 
before us, is ample evidence of all this, and hence the peculiar, the national 
utility, so to speak, of such a work; hence the national importance and in- 
terest of the study of the German language and literature in general. 
Nothing can tend more to facilitate and hasten that amalgamation of races 
which must take place, than a readiness, on the part of the native born, to 
learn to understand and to sympathize with the German character and 
mind. 

As a specimen of the work, we may here introduce a single translation, 
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the most appropriate for our Journal. _ It is from Hamann’s Schriften, be- 
ing the supplement to a translation of Dangeuil’s Remarques sur les Avan. 
tages et les Desavantages de la France et de la Gr. Bretagne, par Rap- 
port au Commerce et aux autres Sources de la Puissance, &c. 


THE MERCHANT. 


Nothing reminds us more impressively of the advantages of union than the 
benefits which flow from commerce in human society. ‘Through this it is, that 
that is everywhere, which is anywhere. It satisfies our wants, it prevents satiety 
by new desires, and these it allays too. It maintains peace among nations, and 
is their horn of plenty. It furnishes them with arms, and decides their doubtful 
fortune. Men labor for it, and it rewards their diligence with treasures. It en- 
larges their intercourse, develops their powers, makes itself not only their weap- 
on, but employs their genius, their courage, their virtues, their vices. Every har- 
bor, every canal, every bridge, every | palace and army, are its works. 
Through its influence, the arts are awakened and extended. Our sideboards and 
the toilets of the ladies are adorned with ii3 gifts. The poisons of our kitchens, 
and the antidotes of our physicians pass through its hands. It atones for frugali- 
ty by profusion. Its exercise consists in exact integrity, and from its gains the 
patriot distributes prizes, and performs his vows. 

What happy changes may not the world promise itself from the commercial 
spirit, now beginning to prevail, if it should be purified by insight and noble im- 
pulses? Perhaps we may not vainly flatter ourselves with the hope that, through 
its inflnence, the love of the public good will be re-established, and the virtues of 
the citizen raised from their ashes to their original splendor. 

The demand of commerce for liberty promises to hasten the happy return of 
that blessing to man. The unrestrained energy, the unimpeded skill of each in- 
dividual, and all that each undertakes not at variance with the common good, wil] 
gradually banish that unbridled audacity with which every one in our times al- 
lows himself in every thing, and aims to make possible whatever he considers use- 
ful to himself alone. 

Inestimable good! without which men can neither think nor act, whose loss 
robs him of every privilege! By thee, trade blooms, and extends through all 
ranks! Each resumes his ancient and natural rights, which we had renounced 
from servile passions and prejudices ! 

Holland has, to the advantage of her trade, abolished tyrannical persecution for 
conscience’ sake, and adopted among her fundamental laws that freedom of opin- 
ion which is as reasonable as it is beneficial. Why should it not tend to the re- 
nown of the Roman tax-gatherers, that they were the first who concerned them- 
selves to relieve their countrymen from the blindness of superstition ?* 

The spirit of trade may perhaps abolish in time the inequality of ranks, and 
level those heights, those hills, which vanity and avarice have thrown up, in order 
not only to receive sacrifices thereon, but to control with more advantage the 
course of nature. The incapacity of the idle ceases to be a mark of distinction 
gratifying to his pride, where the effort, and labor, and sweat of contemporaries 
make their life costly, and alone claim consideration and favor. The laurels 
wither with the decay of the fathers. ‘Their rest on the bed of honor has become 
to us more indifferent than to their useless posterity, who enjoy the same repose 
on the cushions of prosperity and tedium. These dead are here, to bury com- 
pletely the glory of their dead. Trade is, at the same time, the shovel which stirs 
the heaped-up gold, like the corn, and preserves it either for the bosom of the earth, 
or for the enjoyment of her children. Through it, gold is not only increased and 
made fruitful, but also useful, and a medium of life for man. But where it stands 





* Cicero says, De Nat. Deor. III. 19, that they were the first who considered it absurd to 
believe those gods who had been men. Self-interest led them to this rational conclusion, 
because the lands consecrated to the Immortals were exempt from taxes. Whether we 
have profited more from distempered and false, or suffered more from great and noble 
views, may be a problem. 
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highest, the citizen must be most moderate in his gains, since, were all the world 
to have enough, none would have too much or too little. 

Men knew formerly very little of the principles of trade. It was pursued rude- 
ly, and was so much contemned, as to be left almost entirely to the Jews. Now, 
on the other hand, men have with much sagacity aimed to make a science of com- 
merce. Although its objects and ideas are in part arbitrary, and depend on the 
imagination ; yet men have attempted to unite the theory of trade, and its exercise 
with as much exactness as the astronomers to found their reckonings on imaginary 
lines and hypotheses. How much weighty insight, have not the prince and the 
people gained besides, by a thorough examination of the sources of trade ? 

That instructive satire on monarchs, which the inventor of chess, according to 
the fancy of a distinguished poet, had in mind, is no longer a picture of our kings. 
They have better learned to appreciate the worth of their subjects. They now 
know that the state becomes great, only when they promote population by abun- 
dant sustenance, regard idleness as an injury to their violated majesty, punish it 
with contempt and hunger, consider it the masterpiece of their wisdom, to multi- 
ply the hands of diligence, as well as to lighten its labor, and waich over the edu- 
cation of orphans and foundlings. 

The subject has learnt better to understand and to employ the fruits of the soil 
and his own sweat. Philosophy is no longer sculpture. The scholar is called 
back from the Spanish castles of the intellectual world, and from the shades of 
the library, to the great theatre of nature and her doings, to living art, and her im- 
plements to social employments, and their moving springs. He is an attentive 
spectator, a scholar, an intimate of the peasant, the artisan, the merchant, and 
through universal observation and research, becomes the helper and teacher 
of all. 

When even the common man becomes an object of importance to the state, be- 
cause its strength flows from his preservation, industry, and increase, then the in- 
terest, which the commonwealth takes in the industry of every day-laborer, is sure 
to instil into him, in time, nobler sentiments. ‘If those artisans had known,’ says 
Plutarch, ‘ that through their labor, Amphion would surround a city with walls, 
or Thales still a tumult of the people, with what ambition, what delight, had they 
carved the lyres of these men !’ 

Trade has served for a demonstration of all these truths, and the pursuit of it 
has confirmed their force. When, therefore, the deceitful, lying, avaricious dis- 
position, of an ancient nation* is ascribed to their calling, when reference is made 
to a modern country, rendered habitable by skilful industry, and powerful by 
trade, where the moral virtues, and the smallest offices of human love are re- 
garded as wares ; when it is said that with the art of calculation that resoluteness 
cannot exist, by which the renunciation of selfishness, and magnanimous senti- 
ments are attained, that attention to trifles limits the circle of mental vision, and 
reduces elevation of thought, it is certainly the duty of the merchant to refute 
these charges. 

Was it the fault of religion, that in those dark times of superstition, the spiritual! 
order adopted a sort of assiento-contract,} that the priest carried on a most lucra- 
tive stock-jobbing, derived premiums from the fear of hell, sold the church-soil to 
the dead, taxed the early days of marriage, and made a profit on sins, which he for 
the most part invented himself ? 

We laugh at the wise Montaigne, who was anxious, lest the introduction of 
powder and shot should annihilate bravery. Let us feel a more earnest anxiety 
for the moral results of trade. Much pains have been taken certainly to perfect 
the science, but perhaps too little thought has been given to forming the merchant. 
The spirit of trade should be the spirit of traders, and their morals, the ground- 
work of its reputation. Both should be better encouraged by rewards, supported 
by laws, and upheld by examples. 








* The Carthaginians, Cicero’s second oration against -Rullus. 
+ A contract between the King of Spain and other powers for introducing negro-slaves 
into the Spanish colonies. 
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‘The occupation most useful to society,* says an ancient writer, ‘ should assu- 
redly be followed with emulation, I mean agriculture, which would prosper great-. 
ly, if rewards were offered, giving it the preference. The commonwealth would 
hereby gain infinite advantage, the public revenues be increased, and sobriety be 
associated with improved industry. ‘The more assiduous the citizens became in 
their occupations, the Jess would extravagance prevail. In a republic favorably 
situated for commerce, honors shown to trade would multiply merchants and 
commodities. If on any one who discovered a new source of gain, without detri- 
ment to the commonwealth, a mark of honor should be conferred, public spirit 
would never be extinguished. In short, were every one convinced, that rewards 
would accompany whatever was done to promote the public good, this would be 
a great impulse to discover something valuable. But the more men have at heart 
the general welfare, the more will be devised and undertaken for its sake.’ This 
rich passage exhausts almost all I could say, or could wish to say. My readers 
will therefore be content with the gleaning only of a few remarks. 

Our merchants should above all be stimulated by these considerations, to make 
their calling, not merely a gainful trade, but a respected rank. I remember to 
have read, that in Guinea, the merchant is the nobleman, and that he pursues 
trade by virtue of his dignity, and royal privileges. On his elevation to that rank, 
the king forbids the waves to injure the new nobleman, or merchant. This mon- 
arch doubtless prizes his merchants highly, because from them comes his great- 
ness, and wonders perhaps that our kings grant nobility only to soldiers and cour- 
tiers, or even drive a trade with it, and sell it for ready money. 

The nobility of the merchant must not be confounded with military nobility, 
The prerogatives of the latter are founded on the circumstances of the times when 
it arose. Nations plundered one another, remained nowhere at home, lived like 
robbers, or had to defend themselves against robbers. Kings believed they could 
immortalize themselves only by conquests. These required blood and noble blood. 
The military order had consequently the highest rank, and whoever distinguished 
himself in this, was ennobled. The pretensions of these heroes were allowed to 
descend to their children, that, inflamed by the deeds of their ancestors, they 
might make it their glory, like them, to die. ‘This was an artifice, to transmit a 
certain spirit to the children, and to elevate the military class, which at that time 
was the only privileged one. ‘This being the origin and the purpose of their no- 
bility, those are the genuine knights, who, born in the counting-rooms of acquisi- 
tiveness instead of the tent, are trained to be voluptuaries and cowardly prodigals. 
They might make use of their weapons, like the discarded patron of Venice.t 

Our times are no longer warlike, and the deeds of the most renowned heroes, 


‘From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,’ 


will appear to us soon like the adventures of Don Quixste. The nation, which 
distinguished itself by the sword to the last, has become much more honorable 
and mighty through the plongh. Men no longer desolate other lands by ¢on- 
quests, but conquer their own by trade. If war is still carried on, it is as a de- 
fence against jealous rivals, or to establish the balance of power. We prepare, 
not now for triumphs, but to enjoy peace ; and the time is perhaps near, when the 
peasant and citizen will ennoble their class. 

The merchant has thus, as it were, taken the place of the soldier. Does not 
his rank, consequently, deserve to be elevated by like respect, and like means ? 
Che profession of arms has become great through the nobility. Commerce must 
become great through merchants, that is, such merchants, as do not think it ne- 
cessary to gain honor by purchased privileges merely, but place their dignity in 
the prosperity of trade, and hold those gains unworthy, which would poison its 

* Xenophon, in the Conversation between Hiero and Simonides. 

t St. Theodore, whose statue is in St. Mark’s place, holding a shield in the right hand, and 
lance in the left. The Venitians, instead of this martial saint, have taken St. Mark for 
their patron since his bones were brought to the city by their merchants—Amelot de la 
Houssage. 
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sources. To devastate, to destroy, to become rich, this is the only thing, in which 
the military spirit of the nobility shows itself in the mercantile profession. 

The rewards, marks of honor, and privileges of the merchant must give him in 
the eyes of his countrymen a visible distinction, that continually admonishes him 
to uphold the flourishing prosperity of the country, which the soldier must devas- 
ate eget his own will, with the same courage, ambition, and elevation of 
mind. 

Thanks be to the age in which we live! our merchants need as little to be 
cheats, as our nobility ignoramuses. If there are yet among Christians, persons, 
whose whole soul is made up of avarice, who aim to enrich themselves by usury 
and deceit, they must not be ennobled. Besides, what avail them those certifi- 
cates of liberality, for which ancestors are assigned them, but to make them ex- 
hibit a ridiculous resemblance to that species of mouse whose wings render his 
rank among animals ambiguous ? 

I come to the morals of the mercantile class, on which depends the pursuit, as 
well as the prosperity of trade. Good faith, honesty, love of the commonwealth, 
must he here the moving springs, like diligence in manufactures, workshops, and 
agriculture ;—double objects of equal elevation, which claim all the care and 
thought of the government, because from their union springs the good of the 
whole nation. 

If the merchants were regarded as mediators between the different members of 
the State,* with how much right would their avocations become more public and 
solemn! The common weal, as it were, compensates them. On its preservation 
depend their rank and occupation. It must therefore take more interest in their 
condition ; but on the other hand, the merchant should be more mindful of the ob- 
ligations they are under to the public, and the consideration they owe it on this 
account. 

Public credit is the soul of trade; it rests on the confidence which individual 
citizens acquire through honorable dealing. This sum of the private credit of 
numerous citizens of the same place, taken together, is a deposit, which should be 
sacred to all the members of the community, because it involves in itself the im- 
mediate interest of each member, to support according to his means, the credit of 
the rest, and to protect it from all adulteration and diminution. Whoever brings 
the public faith under suspicion, deserves severer punishment than the man who 
robs the public coffer entrusted to him. 

Readiness to pay is a result of the moral character of the debtor, which speaks 
well to the creditor for his wisdom and honesty. This readiness furnishes not 
only the best security for the gold committed to strange hands, but serves as a 
pledge against possible misfortunes. The virtue of a merchant should thus bear 
the same relation to his good name, as the ware to the coin. 

But chiefly the merchant presupposes the upright citizen, because the welfare 
of trade must be often in opposition to his own private advantage. To maintain 
the former, demands therefore sacrifices from the disinterestedness and self-denial 
of the latter. Mere rapacity renders the merchant sharp-sighted to the greatness 
of the advantage, without his picturing to himself the consequences to his fellow- 
citizens and to commerce. He swallows down each bit, and considers neither 
the wants of the future nor the bones with which he will be choked. The present 
and the certain prevent his discerning a greater good, which might compel an ex- 
penditure of time, or which he must share with others. Thus he disregards for 
the sake of his own advantage, not only the public revenue, but even the interests 
of his own posterity. The stream may fail, the harbor be destroyed—nothing but 
his own loss is of importance in his eyes, and the profits of a year will be pre- 
ferred, without a scruple of conscience, to the gain of a century. 

Platot describes both the riches and the poverty of the artisan as the ruin of 
his profession. ‘Is he rich,’ says he,‘ think you he will be anxious about his 
work? No, he and his art will be ruined by indolence and neglect. Is he needy, 

how can he procure suitable implements? He is clumsy, and leaves behind him, 


t Republic, B. IV. 





* Hume’s Essays. 
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in his children and apprentices only bunglers.’ Let us be assured, that the mer- 
chant’s love of gain is far more detrimental to the improvement of trade. And 
does not experience teach us that the very vices, whereby property has been or 
can be acquired, at the same time destroy its value? The counting-room is a 
school of deceit and avarice ; what wonder ? when the household is a temple of 
disorder and waste! The exchange is ashamed of these freebooters, and the city 
of their memory. Trade execrates their oppressions, and the public their pro- 
fession. 

The merchant, on the other hand, who loves his country, its present and future 
welfare, plants trees that may give shade to his posterity. He abhors as a theft 
all gain which is contrary to the general good of commerce. He seeks by wise 
undertakings, to attract to the country new branches of trade. He supports and 
upholds the old, which, if they do not immediately bring him fruit a hundred fold, 
yet employ the hands of his fellow-citizens, and with the ruin of which, numerous 
other lateral branches would be destroyed. This merchant is no phantom. I my- 
self know merchants who have greatness of soul enough to make the expansion 
of trade, and not private gain, their ultimate object, who think not only of its 
arithmetic, but also of its morals and its utility. Holland should bore through her 
dams, if she had not merchants, who out of love to her soil, can employ their mil- 
lions in a trade which now yields little, or is indeed the occasion of loss, like the 
whale-fishery. The merchant is therefore capable of great sentiments. To en- 
courage them is worth the pains. 

The green cap, the broken bench formerly terrified the cheat. Wherein does 
he now find his security, but in the defence, which he durst not stoop to himself, 
but which is offered him, and in the ruin of better citizens. Hope and compassion, 
which are left him, inspire boldness, while the final disgrace renders fear and re- 
pentance inactive. 

An ancient nation is spoken of,* where the taste for beauty cost lovers dear. 
From their contributions a bridal treasure was collected for those daughters of the 
land whom nature had refused to furnish with recommendations. How near 
does not this come to the use, made at present, of the virtue of an honorable man ? 

If a city contains not more than one upright citizen, it is on his account the 
laws were made, and on his account the magistracy instituted. Not to accommo- 
date those offenders, who are studious only to infringe and corrupt justice, are the 
laws entrusted to you, fathers of the city ! but to support this honest man, that he 
may not be wearied out, terrified, or impeded, that unhindered, he may do all the 
good his patriotic soul devises and his magnanimous heart suggests for the benefit 
of the commonwealth. Then will his zeal, in gratitude for your support, find 
fresh nutriment, and his example become the pattern and inheritance of his house. 

Let us argue from single individuals to whole families. They are the elements 
of civil society ; consequently, their social influence is indisputably greater than 
men seem to recognize. The welfare of the community is bound up with the vir- 
tues and vices, the flourishing and decay of certain families. A single family has 
often been sufficient to corrupt the morals of a whole State, to impress its own 
form on the mass, or to fix it there ; to bring certain principles and customs, on 
which business depends, into favor or contempt. Mahomet was first the prophet 
of his own family, and afterwards of a great people. Ought not the cares of the 
magistracy to extend to the fostering of some families, and the depression of 
others ? 

If it is justifiable policy, in opening the view of a building that adorns a certain 
part of the city, to remove a few miserable hovels, if it is a duty to transfer to the 
mouth of the stream such trades as taint the purity of its waters, and to remove 
them from the place where it enters their walls, there is a far more urgent call on 
the magistracy, to protect families whose integrity is exposed to the vexations of 
envy, and the rage of wickedness, to uphold them as the keystone of the laws, 
and on the other hand, to watch those whose views spread secret poison among 
their fellow-citizens. 





* Herodotus, I. 96. 
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The family mania, whose mere name excites suspicions of an infectious dis- 
ease, is in our days greater than ever. The selfishness which unites whole fami- 
lies in extorting from the community the same assistance that relations are obliged 
to lend each other, has extended a detrimental indulgence to the children of great 
families, to whom men, in spite of stupidity and worthlessness, hardly venture to 
refuse preferences aud offices any longer, and who, through the baseness of their 
intercessors and patrons, are sometimes placed in a position to justify themselves 
again, by the choice of others. Hence those conspiracies to put down merit, the 
rewards of which they seek to marry with their like, in case of need to disarm the 
laws, or give their expounders cunning. Hence those nurseries of old customs, 
to whose service certain houses are more devoted, than the corporations at Ephe- 
sus to their Diana. ‘To this prevailing evil there could not be a more forcible 
check than through the family spirit itself, whose application as much to the pub- 
lic good generally, as to commerce in particular, | would here recommend. 

The family spirit, of which I speak, deserves at least more attention, than the 
author of the Fable of the Bees claims for a portion of ignorance, which he holds 
must be maintained, in every well-constituted community. This spirit consists 
in a remarkable strength of certain natural gifts or propensities, which through 
the impression of domestic example, and the consequent training, becomes heredi- 
tary and is transmitted. I premise here particularly a certain amount of social 
tendencies, and the seeds of citizen-like virtues, (for why should not these be ca- 
pable of imitation and degeneracy, like other tendencies and dispositions?) an 
amount which would enable us to forget our private good in the public approba- 
tion and wellare, to prefer the honor of the order, to which we devote ourselves, 
and its social advantages, above self-preservation and individual advantage. 

It is this family spirit which has built cities, and through which they subsist. 
It was doubtless most active when their foundations were laid and the walks first 
marked out. None of those small communities thought of anything else but the 
city ; even when his own house began to occupy him, the thoughts of the individ- 
ual were far from being directed from the public works to his own building, but 
this latter was always subordinate to the former. The city was completed, yet 
was still a subject of discourse ; each was still occupied in the work underiaken ; 
one still inquired of another, what was to be supplied and added? Children and 
children’s children carried out and improved the plan which the first founder had 
devised. The more distant the times, the more obscure was the tradition of the 
value, the nature and the circumstances of an inheritance, which had cost many 
generations, and for the rent of which the care and management should be under- 
taken by us. The peril of capital, in hands which have not earned it, is great. 
The zeal, the blessings, the wishes, wherewith the first founders of our dwelling- 
places bequeath them to their latest possessors in spite of their ingratitude, kin- 
dies yet perhaps some sparks in the souls of a few families, who make known and 
reveal to us the spirit of the first benefactors. It is these patriots to whose fami- 
lies every city should offer the right and honor of representing those by whom 
it was built and founded. 

If there are besides, families which have inherited from their ancestors the true 
principles of trade, and a genuine love of it, these are the lifeguardsmen, from 
whose services commerce receives warmth and splendor. They are to be re- 
garded as the dam, which gives security to its conrse, as the light house, by which 
the wandering mariner directs his path, and at whose sight the stranger rejoices. 
Such families should not be allowed to go to decay, but rather be encouraged, dis- 
tinguished, preferred, so that the spirit which animates them may be immortal ; 
for with them trade rises and falls, and under its ruins they must be buried. 
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Tue village of Newburgh is pleasantly situated on the west bank of the 
Hudson, 60 miles from the city of New York and about 95 from Albany. 
Extending along the water’s edge for more than three-fourths of a mile, 
and rising by successive gradations to the table-land which surmounts the 
bold and rather precipitous shore, its appearance to the voyager is peculi- 
arly attractive and picturesque. As he enters the village, his attention is 
arrested by the air of commercial preparation which distinguishes this 
from all other villages on the Hudson. ‘The extended ranges of well-con- 
structed wharves, the capacious and convenient buildings for storage, the 
regularity of the streets, and the concentration of business on the principal 
avenues contiguous to the water, cannot fail to remind him of the city he 
has left behind. Having ascended the hill, the eye wanders over every 
possible variety of scenery, from the sublime to the beautiful; from the 
cloud-capped mountain to the serene and placid atmosphere of an Italian 
landscape. To a stranger, the broad ex danse of the river in front would 
convey the idea of a1 extended lake, whose waters are disgorged through 
the rugged passes of the Highlands that bound it on the south; for, in 
every direction, the vision is hemmed in by mountain ranges or highly 
cultivated fields. Such is the location of a village, in the selection of 
whose site, the worthy Palatines that first landed here displayed uncom- 
mon sagacity and foresight. 

Until the reign of Queen Anne, the tract of country now embraced in 
the township of Newburgh was called Quaissaick, from an Indian tribe 
who occupied it prior to its first settlement by Europeans. During that 
reign, a patent, confirmed on the 18th of December, 1719, was granted 
by Lord Lovelace, then Governor of New York, to a company of Ger. 
mans, for the settlement of a tract of 2,190 acres, including 500 acres of 
glebe land, which was subject to an annuai rent for the support of a Lu- 
theran church; although it does not appear that a minister of any denomi- 
nation was inducted, as the first settlers sold out their interest, and the 
glebe rents were appropriated for the support of the Glebe School and the 
Newburgh Academy. 

Although, as we have intimated, a degree of sagacity was exhibited in 
the selection of the site, it does not appear that the earliest settlers con- 
templated a commercial establishment ; for, agreeably to their uniform 
practice, the village was located more than half a mile from the water’s 
edge, and constituted what has since been called the “ Old Town.”’ Here 
was situated the Glebe School, which continued for many years, a me- 
mento of the “ olden time,’”’ and contained within its enclosures the mortal 
remains of many of the early settlers. It was not until 1783, when the 
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impression prevailed that Newburgh was better calculated for business 
purposes than New Windsor, which had been previously settled, that the 
plot now occupied by the most densely populated portion of the village, 
was surveyed and laid out. About this period, the war having terminated, 
men of enterprise began to direct their attention to this place as one that 
was possessed of uncommon facilities for inland traffic. The Newburgh 
and Cochecton Turnpike had already been projected and partially laid 
out ; and it was, doubtless, foreseen by many that, as no other point was 
equally accessible, this must eventually become a thoroughfare for the ex- 
tensive back country which was rapidly filling up. 

Among the early settlers whose enterprise gave an impulse to the busi- 
ness operations of Newburgh, we might name James Renwick, Leonard 
and Benjamin Carpenter, John Dubois, Jonathan and Isaac Hasbrouck, 
Robert Gardiner, Derick Amerman, Benjamin Smith, Alexander Falls, 
Joseph Clark, John D. Lawson, John Neely, Jacob and Thomas Powell, 
John Mandeville, John McAuley, David Crawford, Seelah Reeve, Daniel 
Niven, John Chambers, John Anderson, Robert Gourlay, and John Law. 
Of these, a few are still lingering around the scene of their early enter. 
prise ; some have paid the debt of nature ; while others have removed to 
distant parts, and made room for a younger and more active generation. 

In proportion as new adventurers came in, the commercial prosperity 
of Newburgh gradually expanded. Possessing a trade almost exclusively 
inland, it felt the effects of the embargo and the war of 1812 less sensibly 
than other river towns, which, at that time, were engaged, to some extent, 
in coasting. ‘The consequence was, an influx of trade which no competi- 
tor could take away, on the return of peace. ‘The advantages of a safe 
market had allured a tide of emigration to the adjacent country, which 
gradually extended itself beyond the limits of the Delaware ; bringing the 
village of Newburgh into competition with the city of Philadelphia, and 
contributing largely to aid the commercial supremacy of her rival at the 
mouth of the Hudson. In those days, it was thought « great achievement 
among the striplings of the village, to count the teams which lined the 
turnpike on market days, which, at that time, were Tuesday and Saturday 
of each week ; and it was, no doubt, equally gratifying to those of maturer 
age to observe the struggle for precedence in the densely crowded Water- 
street. Indeed, so great was the ingress of produce at this place, about 
1820, that its shipment brought into requisition no less than 25 or 30 sail- 
ing vessels of the largest class. We well remember, too, that Newburgh 
was the goal which tested the powers of the earliest steamboats navigating 
the Hudson; and to receive and land from 200 to 300 passengers at this 
place, was a matter of almost every-day occurrence. In fact, although 
hundreds preferred the conveniences of the sailing vessel to those of the 
steamer, the first way-boat known on the Hudson, the “ Fire-fly,” was 
stationed at this place, and made her regular trips to the city under com. 
mand of the affable Captain Griswold. 

This state of prosperity continued, without any sensible interruption, 
unti] the mania for speculation projected the Erie Railroad, which diverted 
a large portion of the trade that rightfully belonged to Newburgh from its 
natural channel, and debarred her, in some measure, from the supremacy 
she had formerly enjoyed. Yet the village did not suffer so severe a shock 
ag might naturally have been expected. Some eight or ten years previous 
to the commencement of this project of internal improvement, two individ- 
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uals of extensive capital, the brothers Jacob and Thomas Powell, began 
to make investments in commercial enterprises which contributed largely 
towards arresting the downward tendency of Newburgh. The lumbering 
horse-boat which plied to the opposite shore or landing of Fishkill was 
shortly exchanged for a steamboat, and the fare reduced ; a new street was 
gradually opened along the wharves; and a steamer of great speed, the High- 
lander, was built to ply as a freight and passenger boat between the village 
and the city of New York. The example was speedily followed by other 
proprietors, and the sailing vessels gradually gave place to steamboats and 
tow-barges of large capacity. In the meantime, more than usual atten- 
tion was directed to improving and beautifying the general aspect of the 
village. Avenues were graded and planted with trees ; tasteful cottages 
began to spring up, and elegant mansions were erected on the adjacent 
eminences by those whose industry had enabled them to retire from the 
cares of business. 

Among other experiments, by way of enlarging the sphere of commer- 
cial enterprise, was the formation, in 1831, of a Joint Stock Whaling 
Company, in which the principal adventurers were Messrs. William Roe, 
Peter H. Dewint, Abraham M. Smith, John Harris, Samuel Williams, 
Benoni H. Howell, Benjamin Carpenter, Christopher Keene, and Augus- 
tus F. Scofield. Three vessels were accordingly fitted out for the pur- 
pose, namely, the Portland, which sailed in 1831; the Russell, in 1832 ; 
and the Illinois, in 1833, After an absence of one year, the Portland re- 
turned with about half a cargo of oil; and was successively followed by 
the other two vessels, whose adventure had been attended with no better 
success. 

The result of this enterprise having proved unexpectedly disastrous to 
those who embarked in it, a disorganization of the company took place in 
1840. Attention began now to be turned towards manufactures. Among 
the earliest investments in this branch of business was that of an Oil 
Cloth Factory, situated on the turnpike, about three-fourths of a mile west 
of the village. Near the same time, a foundry was built on the same tho- 
roughfare, at its junction with Grand-street ; and in 1844, an establish- 
ment for the manufacture of printing cloths and shirtings, called the New- 
burgh Steam Mills, was erected at the north end of the village, on a mag- 
nificent scale. The extensive brewery of Messrs. Law, Beveridge & Co., 
had been in operation for a series of years, as also the powder manufactory 
of Daniel Rogers, Esq., which is located a few miles back of the village. 

Newburgh is less highly favored than some of her sister villages, in re- 
gard to water-power, Orange Lake or Big Pond, however, a sheet of 
water embracing an area of some 400 acres, has been found available to 
keep in operation a large amount of manufacturing industry. Its principal 
outlet, formerly Quaissaick, now Chamber’s Creek, enters the Hudson 
about a mile below the village, and furnishes power for numerous mills 
and manufactories, among which are, 1 saw mill, 4 flouring mills, 1 pow- 
der mill, 1 calico printing establishment, 2 woollen factories, 1 buskin fac- 
tory, 1 plaster mill, 1 paper mill, 2 cotton factories, 1 hat factory, 1 pin 
factory, and 1 hair cloth factory. These make up the aggregate of the 
present manufacturing investments of Newburgh; and, so far as we may 
judge from the progressive increase of these establishments within the last 
few years, the expectations based on this new field of enterprise have 
been amply realized. 
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To compensate, in some measure, for the injury which had been inflict- 
ed on the commercial prosperity of the village, by the construction of 
the Erie Railroad, it was proposed to build a branch from Newburgh to 
some eligible point on or near the Delaware. This, it was supposed, 
would have a tendency to divert a large proportion of the trade, especially 
along the line of that river, into its former channel; as goods could be 
reshipped and transported to or from the city of New York at as small a 
cost and almost as expeditiously as they could via Piermont. Although the 
scheme was admitted to be feasible by men who were versed in commer. 
cial operations and matters of internal improvement, the jealousy of those 
who were interested in the Erie Railroad, together with its unfortunate 
denouement, contributed to deter capitalists from making investments ; and 
it was not until the action of the Legislature effected a compromise in 
1845, which brought it under the immediate auspices of the Erie Railroad 
Company, that the work was allowed to proceed. This project of internal 
improvement is now under contract, and will probably be complete within 
two years from this date. Agreeably to survey, it will pass through Wash- 
ingtonville and Salisbury, a little south of west from the village of New- 
burgh, and terminate at Chester, 38 miles distant, with a grade, going 
eastward, not exceeding 35 feet per mile. 


STATISTICS OF NEWBURGH. 


Newburgh, the semi-capital of Orange county, was incorporated in 
1800, and, in 1840, contained about 6,000 inhabitants. ‘The principal 
edifices are a Court-house and Jail, an Academy, a Theological Seminary 
of the Associate Reformed Church, 12 Schools, averaging over 500 pupils, 
and 11 places of public worship, namely, 2 Presbyterian, 2 Associate Re- 
formed, 1 Baptist, 1 Methodist, 1 Episcopalian, 1 Reformed Presbyterian, 
1 Dutch Reformed, 1 Roman Catholic, and 1 African. It has also 3 
banking houses, with a capital of $419,000; 3 weekly newspapers, 150 
stores, 9 storehouses, and 5 freighting establishments, which give employ- 
ment to 3 steamboats, 2 barges, and 6 sloops. ‘There is also a fourth 
steamboat, the American Eagle, which plies between this village and the 
city of Albany, chiefly as a passenger boat. 


LIST OF STEAMBOATS AND OTHER VESSELS BELONGING TO NEWBURGI. 


Names. Owners. Tonnage. 
Steamboat Thomas Powell............ TOME Me (0 rs csaveses cases 586 
“ Highlander... 6.0.0 655.65. Powell, Ramsdell, & Co...... 400 
“6 SP eRe eee ee ee oh Wardrop, Smith, & Co....... 220 
Barge...... ES Tn ERP aes FIN Crawford, Mailler, & Co...... 230 
” EN SEEN OTE ERP Benjamin Carpenter & Co.... 223 
Sloop...... NN 2 cco. tade tains reas Crawford, Mailler, & Co...... 97 
“ a hag POR = PR EP ees WY 5 Sos SORTING rece vectcweanes 75 
“ a Can Be ee nee OS Serena Sa he ee 54 
os CN ian: vitae WB i oe et ee ok 45 
6 FOR Sd — McMichael...........0....00 50 
“ REE eS Re SIRES: heater ig a rhea 33 
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We have been at much pains in our endeavors to procure the assessed 
value of real and personal estate for a series of years prior to 1846; but 
the following are all we could get at, and for these, we are indebted to the 
politeness of Mr. Daniel Smith, whose indefatigability in good offices is 
proverbial] :— 
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ASSESSED VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE FROM 1840 ro 1845. 
Real Estate. Personal Estate 
Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
ARR 82: a.) a ~ elena $662,300 
NE is cncccphisinaiene sparen pean We ecscdtsers saa NC ceetcade sk. Geeneee 
DE ccicescs. conkoas eines 1,558,918 PO i woace cesthevtetiexte 4 879,986 
IGG8 2 cchiccesbinke Ly 1,556,455 Rik indirect 747,436 
TS ereape ne aersier ene. 1,569,180 SG oaiidi, cectatcndeoi ae 724,950 
DO iia cd cagichin Beene 1,594,025 (|. ROSE ENS: SEAS ee 831,250 
AGRICULTURE. 
Bush. per ac. 
Products of the Soil. Acres cult. Acresharv. Quant. raised. In round num. 
ee Re EC EL PPE EAL OOETS MR SCs 405 17 
Buckwheat....cc.ccceseseveseene ‘ a Tene 16,807 19 
FRRIORE noc vesccnsrshdsdsesceseds . 7664 7783 6,1274 9 
AMS ca caxncivalsacowmnaeniteeee 1,759} ly ame eee ds 
MOOG ons ia akeccaweeedo cys 2,321 pene eee 
RING ies aie ask 1,534 ree ae 
OO iF ocsc ap echwavensonntee tose ° ae ee 10 ' 40 
SE ES ate eae NES. Geese 109 22 
RNIN caning Nacasvasuiexi dies . eee 3,926 64 
WLS cclvcsutvccdessacaeat Oe 15,291 45 
MN bt cee cesaveny 7,6904 124,4304 42,6753 
PAR i vsicnies os PN CAPS Ey eA 103 1,720 Ibs. 
Live Stock. No. Products of the Dairy, &c. No. and Ibs. 
OCDE CHR i snss i tesiscdisalessa 4,113. | Pounds of butter per year... 241,248 
PEO DOME. ci ivescedneseeeaioceso 2,693 | “ cheese “ ate 605 
DUNNO cs stiics seven daatreancsyes so 1,082 | “ wool cathe * 5,061 
WN iSeeg UA sacs hates. athens 2,100 | Number of fleeces “ , 1,521 
Pe iis Se ia cis 3? SS 4 
MANUFACTURES. 
Material Value | Material Value 
Mills and Factories. consumed. manufact.| Mills and Factories. consumed, manufact. 
9 Grist mills........... $74,750 $83,900 |5 Oil cloth factories. $31,000 $52,500 
2 Saw milis......... +. 1,100 1,800 {3 Tron works.......... 13,000 28,000 
BO SRN: sev iveces 25,200 27 °../3 Tanneries............ 23,000 46,000 
m Rotion factery...6 so a vae 100,000} 1 Brewery............. 6,000 9,000 


1 Woollen factory... 16,000 20,000 | 
1 Rope factory....... 5,000 7,000] —Total............ $195,050 $375,800 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Retail stores....... 120] Groceries.,..... 51 | Inns or Taverns...... 18 


Newsuren Strram Mitis. Among the several modes of investment to 
which the capitalists of Newburgh have directed their attention of late, 
none are, perhaps, more deserving of consideration than that of manufac- 
tures. The experiment of the Newburgh Steam Mills for the manufacture 
of printing cloths and shirtings has already satisfactorily proved that the 
temporary check which the commercial prosperity of the village has sus- 
tained may be amply compensated by this new field of enterprise. So far 
as our observation has extended, this establishment may be brought into 
competition with the oldest and most respectable in New England, as wel! 
in regard to the perfection of its machinery, as the texture of its fabrics, 
and the system which prevails throughout its management. 

The building, which is 253 feet by 51, and 4 stories high, was erected 
by a Joint Stock Company in 1844. The major portion of the machinery 
was constructed by the Matteawan Company of Fishkill, and consists of 
9,400 spindles, 256 looms, 32 cards, 4 drawing frames, 4 slubbing frames, 
6 fly frames, 10 spoolers, 4 warpers, and 6 dressing frames. ‘The steam 
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engine was made at the Allaire Works of New York. It was designed 
by Mr. Erastus Washington Smith, and ranks among the most perfect 
specimens of mechanism which the country has produced. 

This establishment gives employment to 250 hands, 94 of whom are 
males and 156 females, and manufactures to the annual amount of 
$100,000. The hours appropriated for labor are 91 on Saturday, and 12 
on each of the remaining 5 days of the week. 

The rules and regulations are similar to those of the Matteawan 
Company, which were given at length in the October No. of this 
Magazine. 

The pay roll is usually made up to the last Saturday of every month, 
and payment made on the following Tuesday or Wednesday. 

The agent of the Newburgh Steam Mills is James Montgomery, Esq. 

Orance Powper Works. This establishment commenced operations 
about the year 1815, and is the property of Daniel Rogers, Esq., so exten- 
sively known as the manbfacturer of “ Orange Gunpowder.” It is situa- 
ted three and a half miles in a north-west direction from the village of 
Newburgh, on Quaissaick Creek, which has a fall at this place of 44 feet. 
In connection with the works, are thirty acres of land, and thirty-three 
buildings ; twenty-seven of the latter being appropriated to manufacturing 
purposes. ‘The lands contiguous, and forming an important appendage to 
these works, are beautifully situated, rural and picturesque, and embrace 
within their limits over one mile and a quarter of the water privilege in 
length, and (including the power now improved) an aggregate fall of 94 
feet, so concentrated at convenient distances, as to be susceptible of easy 
improvement by the extension of the same, or the erection of any other 
description of works. These mills are capable of producing, on an aver- 
age, from two hundred and fifty to five hundred thousand pounds of powder 
per annum. 

We learn that Mr. Rogers has suspended operations for several years 
past, and retired on an ample fortune, the fruits of his untiring industry and 
devotion to business. 

Newsvureu Brewery. The Newburgh Brewery was originally com- 
menced and conducted by John Law, since deceased. In 1825, the pre- 
sent edifice was erected on the wharf at the nerth end of the village by 
Messrs. Law & Beveridge. Since the death of Mr. Law, it has been 
conducted by the firm of J. Beveridge & Co. The articles manufactured 
are ale and beer, and the amount of capital invested is about $150,000. 
This establishment consumes 70,000 bushels of barley and 50,000 lbs. of 
hops, valued at $55,000, and producing 25,000 barrels per year, amount. 
ing to $100,000. It employs 40 hands, whose aggregate wages are 
$10,000 per annum. 

Hicuianp Facrory. This establishment comprises a pin factory and a 
factory for the manufacture of hair seating, and is the property of James F. 
Starrett & Co. The building, which is located near the mouth of Cham- 
ber’s Creek, is 40 by 80 feet, and was erected by Mr. Tompkins in 1839. 

The pin manufacture employs a capital of $30,000. It consumes, on 
an average, 100,000 lbs. of brass wire per year, and turns out $35,000 
worth of pins. 

The hair seating establishment employs 25 looms, consumes $20,000 
worth of raw material, and manufactures 12,000 yards of cloth per year. 
Capital, $20,000. ‘The number of hands empioyed in both establishments 
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averages about 70, whose wages vary from $10,000 to $12,000 annually. 
Hours of labor per day, 12. Messrs. Wight, Sturges & Shaw are agents 
for the city of New York. 

Newsvreu Print Works. The Newburgh Print Works are located 
about one and a half miles west of the village, near the Newburgh and 
Cochecton Turnpike. ‘They consist of one principal building, 40 by 24 
feet, which was erected in 1845, and is now occupied by Mr. Robert 
- Caldwell. The amount of capital invested is $10,000 ; and it is estimated 
that the establishment can turn out 234,000 yards of printed silks per year, 
averaging 10 cents per yard. It employs 28 hands, consisting of men, 
women, and children, who labor 10 hours per day. 

Joun Hasxin’s Or Crorn Factory. This factory, erected in 1842, 
employs a capital of $25,000, and turns out, annually, 18,000 square 
yards of floor oil cloth, varying from 2 to 4 yards in width. It employs 
6 hands, at an average wages of $20 00 per month. Albro, Hoyt & Co., 
72 John-street, are agents for the city of New York. 

Avam Livsurn’s Om Crorn Factory, is 1385 by 54 feet, and was 
erected in 1842. Capital, $10,000. It gives employment to 10 hands, 
consumes material amounting to $20,000, and manufactures to the value 
of $35,000. ‘Ten hours per day are devoted to labor, and the disburse- 
ments for wages are $3,000 per annum. 

Mrs. Wootsey’s Or Cioran Facrory, was erected in 183-, and is 
150 by 50 feet. From 6 to 12 hands are employed, at $18 00 to $21 00 
per month. ‘This establishment employs an average capital of $12,000, 
and is capable of producing $45,000 yards of oil cloth per year from } to 
4 yards in width. 

Linseep Or Miut. This establishment is owned by Messrs. S. P. 
Brown & Co. It was erected in 1845, and is 50 by 25 feet. Capital in- 
vested, $4,009. The annual consumption of flax seed may be estimated 
at 18,000 bushels, valued at $22,000, which yields, on an average, about 2 
gallons of oil to the bushel. From 6 to 8 hands are employed, at $300 
per year each. Hours of labor, 24. 

Newsuren Mitts. This establishment, the property of Gen. Nathan- 
iel Dubois, comprises a flouring mill, plaster mill, fulling and carding mill, 
and a leather manufactory. 

The flouring mill is supposed to be the oldest in the country, having 
been erected many years prior to the American Revolution. Mr. Dubois, 
who has occupied the premises since the year 1806, has a deed in his pos- 
session dated as far back as 1753. The capital invested in this mill is 
about $20,000. It has 3 run of stone, and grinds 15,000 bushels an- 
nually. 

The plaster mill has one run of stone, and manufactures 600 tons of 
ground plaster per year, averaging $6 00 per ton. ‘There is, in connec- 
tion with it, a factory for boiling plaster and adapting it to the preparation 
of hard-finished walls. From 4 to 6 hands are employed in the plaster 
and grist mills. 

The proprietor of the leather factory is Mr. Frederick Graulick, who has 
a capital invested of $10,000 to $15,000, and manufactures about $4,000 
worth annually, 

The fulling and carding mill was erected in 1806, by Jonathan Thorn, 
and enlarged by Mr. Dubois, the present owner, in 1838. It runs 8 pair 
of fulling stock and 2 double carding machines, and employs from 4 to 6 
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hands. The value of building and machinery may be estimated at $3,000. 
The quantity of raw material which passes through the mill amounts to 
from $5,000 to $6,000 per year, the earnings on which are probably 
about $1,600. , 

Corwin, Hatsey & Co’s. Founpry, was erected by Mr. Henry Car- 
penter in 1832, and subsequently enlarged by the present proprietors in 
1833-4, and also in 1845. It is located at the junction of Grand-street 
with the Western Turnpike, and extends about 160 feet along the former, 
having an average depth of 6 feet. The firm have a capital invested 
of $35,000, and employ 20 hands at $1 25 average per day. Their as- 
sortment of patterns is varied and extensive. ‘They manufacture mill 
gearing, steam engines, agricultural implements, and machinery of various 
kinds, which consumes 200 tons of anthracite coal, 200 tons of iron, 
amounting to $9,000, and from 500 to 600 bushels of charcoal. Average 
hours of labor per day, 10. 

Speier & Wirson’s Founpry, is located on the Turnpike, nearly oppo- 
site that of Messrs. Corwin, Halsey & Co. Though less extensive, they 
find full employment and turn out excellent work. The building is 100 
by 30 feet, and was erected in 1838. There are 8 hands employed, 
whose annual wages average $1,800. This establishment has a capital 
of $7,000, consumes 156 tons of iron, valued at $6,000, chiefly in the 
manufacture of stoves and agricultural implements, which yield a yearly 
income of $14,000. Hours of labor, 10. 

Avverce Mirts. This establishment, commonly known as the “ New 
Mills,” is situated on Quaissaick or Chamber’s Creek, near the ‘Turnpike, 
about one mile west of the village. It comprises a flouring mill, plaster 
mill, woollen factory, and Jeather mill, now the property of Mr. William 
H. Beede. 

The flouring mill has 5 run of stone, consumes 80,000 bushels of grain 
per annum, employs 6 hands, and turns out about 17,000 barrels of flour. 
Capital, $10,000. Wages, $20 00 per month. 

The plaster mill was erected in 1803 by a Mr. Belknap, and is 75 by 
45 feet. It employs a capital of $3,000, and yields from 6,000 to 12,000 
tons of ground plaster per year. It has 3 water wheels which are 19, 16 
and 15 feet in diameter. 

The woollen factory was built in 1841 by James Halsted & Son. It is 
30 by 90 feet, and has 2 water wheels, which are 12 and 26 feet across. 
This establishment runs 8 power looms, 4 carding machines, 1 condenser, 
1 picker, 1 knapping machine, 1 gig, 2 jacks, 3 shirring machines, i 
scouring machine, and 1 finisher, and gives employment to 20 operatives, 
at the average wages of $6 00 per week each. It uses 60,000 Ibs. of 
wool per annum, and manufactures about 30,000 yards of cloth. Capital, 
$7,000. 

The leather mill was erected by Mr. James Halsted in 1837, and is 
30 by 40 feet. It employs 10 men, at $7 00 per week each, drives 2 set 
of stocks, and manufactures about 1,000 skins per year, consisting of sheep 
and buckskins, and cow hides, the latter being adapted particularly for belt 
leather. Capital, $4,000. 
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Art. I1V.—COMMERCIAL CODE OF SPAIN. 


NUMBER V. 


Ws continue our translations of the Codigo de Comercio of Spain on the 
subject of Marine Averages, and Forced Arrivals, or Arrivals in Distress. 


MARINE AVERAGES. 


946. The examination and liquidation of the average, and its amount, 
shall be verified by skillful persons, named on the suggestion of the parties 
interested, or their representatives ; or, if they should not do it, by appoint- 
ment, made by the tribunal of commerce at the port of discharge, this being 
done in a Spanish territory. 

If this should be done in a foreign country, this appointment shall ap- 
pertain to the Spanish consul ; and, in defect of there being one, to the ju- 
dicial authority which takes cognizance of mercantile aflairs. 

947. The skillful persons shall accept the appointment, and shall take 
an oath to discharge their duties faithfully and legally. 

948. Merchandises lost shall be estimated according to their correct 
price in their place of discharge, so far as it may appear from the bills of 
lading, the kind of goods, and their respective quality. 

It not being so, it shall be as it may result from the invoice of the pur- 
clase made in the port of departure, adding to the amount of this, the ex- 
penses and freights caused afterwards. 

The masts cut away, sails, cables, and the rest of the apparel which 
may be mutilated to save the vessel, shall be estimated by the value which 
they had at the time of the average, and their condition for service. 

949. In order that the eflects of the cargo lost or injured may be con- 
sidered in the computation of common average, it is an indispensable cir- 
cumstance, that they should be transported with their own, or proper bills 
of lading. On the contrary, their loss or damage shall be on account of 
the parties interested without, for this reason, their being excused from 
contributing in case of their being saved, like all the rest of the cargo. 

950. Neither shall there be computed in the common average, the ef- 
fects, loaded upon the combings of the vessel, which may be thrown over- 
hoard or damaged, notwithstanding that they shall be also subject to the 
contribution of the average if they should be saved. 

The rterante and the captain shall answer for the losses of the jetti- 
son of the effects thrown overboard to the shippers, if their collocation on 
the combings was made arbitrarily, and without their consent. 

951. ‘The merchandises thrown into the sea, which may be afterwards 
recovered, shall not enter into the computation of common average, ex- 
cept in that part which was not shown to be necessary, and what the ex- 
penses may amount to, incurred to recover them; and if, before the re- 
covery was made, they should have been included in the reckonings of the 
whole averages, their value shall be put to the owners. ‘These ought to 
return what was received, retaining only what may correspond to them by 
reason of their injury and their expenses. 

952. In case of the effects of the cargo being lost in order to lighten 
the vessel, on account of a tempest or to facilitate her entrance into a road- 
stead or port, and they shall be transferred to barges or launches, their 
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value shall be comprehended in the mass, which has to contribute to the 
common average according to Article 939. 

953. ‘The amount, which, according to the regulation of the arbitration 
of skillful persons, the gross average exceeds, shall be divided propor- 
tionally amongst the parties contributing by the person whom the tribunal 
may name to take cognizance of the liquidation of the average. 

954. To fix the proportion in which the distribution is to be made, it 
shall be graduated according to the value of the part of the cargo saved 
from the risk, and that which corresponds to the vessel. 

955. The effects of the cargo shall be estimated by the price which 
it may have in the port of discharge, the merchandises lost shall enter 
to contribute for the same value at which they may have been estimated 
in the regulation of the average. The vessel, with her apparel, shall be 
estimated also according to the state in which they may be found ; as well 
the just price of the vessel, as that of the effects of her cargo, shall be 
determined by skillful men named in the form prescribed by Article 946. 

956. ‘There shall be held, for accessory value of the vessel for the con- 
tribution to the average, the amount of the freights earned on the voyage, 
with the discount of the wages of the captain and crew. 

957. To ascertain the just value of the merchandise saved, there shall 
be an actual inspection of them, and not according to what may result 
"i the bills of lading, unless the parties agree in its being referred to 
them. 

958. Munitions of war and provisions of the vessel do not contribute to 
the gross average, nor the clothing in use of the captain and officers and 
crew who may have already served. 

959. There are excepted also, from the contribution of the common 
averages, the clothing of the same kind belonging to the shippers, super- 
cargoes, and passengers who may be found on board of the vessel, so far 
as the value of the effects of this sort which may belong to such one per- 
son may not exceed that of the same kind which the captain saved from 
contribution. 

960. The effects thrown overboard do not contribute to the payment of 
common average, which may occur to the merchandise saved on a difler- 
ent and subsequent risk. 

961. The distribution of the gross average shall not be executive, or 
carried into effect until approved of by the tribunal which takes cognizance 
of its liquidation, and that shall proceed to make it in the audience of the 
parties interested being present, or their legal representatives. 

962. The captain must carry into effect the distribution, and is respon- 
sible to the owners for the things averaged for any delay or negligence on 
his part. 

963. If the contributors should not satisfy their respective quotas within 
the third day after the distribution is approved of, process shall be had, at 
the solicitude of the captain, against the effects saved until they, the quo- 
tas, are made effective from the results of the sales. 

964. The captain may defer the delivery of the effects saved until the 
contribution is paid to him, if the party interested in receiving them should 
not give security for their value. 

965. In order for a demand of average to be admitted, it is necessary 
that its amount on import should be more than the one-hundredth part of 
the ordinary value of the vessel and her cargo. 
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966. The dispositions of this ti !e shall not prevent the parties from ma- 
king special contracts, which they may think proper, concerning the re- 
sponsibility, liquidation, and payment of averages, in which case these 
shall be punctually preserved, even where they part from or deviate from 
the rules which they established, 

967. If, to prevent a fire in a port or road, a vessel should be ordered 
to be scuttled as a necessary measure to save the rest of the property, this 
loss shall be considered as common average, to which the other vessels 
saved shall contribute. 


SECTION II.—OF FORCED ARRIVALS, OR OF ARRIVALS IN DISTRESS. 


968. Just causes for arriving at a distinct point from that fixed upon for 
the voyage of the vessel shall be— 

First. Want of provisions. 

Second. A well-founded fear of enemies and pirates. 

Third. Any accident to the vessel, or ship’s company, which incapaci- 
tates her from continuing the voyage. 

969. Any of these causes eccurring which may compel an arrival, the 
officers of the vessel shall be examined in a junta or together, carrying 
into effect whatever may be resolved upon by a plurality of votes, of which 
express mention shall be made in the proceedings, which shall be en- 
tered in the proper register, all signing them who know how to do so. 

The captain shall have the casting vote ; and those interested inthe cargo 
who may be present shall assist also at the junta, without a vote in it, and 
only to be informed of the discussion, and to make the reclamations and 
protests convenient to their interests, which shall also be inserted in the 
same proceedings literally. 

970. The expenses of a forced arrival shall be always on account of 
the naviero and FLETANTE. 

971. Neither the captain or NavrEeRo shall be responsible for any loss- 
es which may happen to the shippers on account of the arrival if this was 
legal, but they shall be liable in common always when it was not so. 

972. Every forced arrival shall be held legal which does not proceed 
from the fraud, culpable negligence, or carelessness of the naviero or 
captain. 

973. An arrival shall not be considered legal in the following cases :— 

First. Proceeding from the want of provision, there not having been 
provided sufficient for the voyage according to the usages and customs of 
navigation, or from having been lost or spoiled from bad stowage, or care- 
lessness in taking care of and preserving it. 

Second. If the risk from enemies and pirates had not been well known, 
manifest, and positive, and justifiable by facts. 

Third. When the injury which the vessel may have suffered had its 
origin in her not having been repaired, furnished, and equipped compe. 
tently for the voyage. 

Fourth. Whenever the injury proceeded from any ill-arranged disposi- 
tion of the captain, or from his not having taken those which were conve- 
nient to avoid it. 

974. A discharge in the port of a forced arrival shall only be proceeded 
in when it may be indispensably necessary, in order to make the repairs 
which the vessel needs, or to avoid damage and average in the cargo. 
In both cases the discharge ought to be preceded by the authorization of 
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the tribunal which takes cognizance of mercantile affairs. In a foreign 
port, where there is a Spanish consul, it shall be his duty to give this au- 
thorization. 

975. The captain has in charge the custody of a cargo which may be 
disembarked, and is responsible for its preservation, excepting from acci- 
dents of insuperable force. 

976. It being known or ascertained in the port of the forced arrival that 
any part of the cargo has suffered average, the captain shall apply to the 
authority which has cognizance of mercantile aflairs within twenty-four 
hours, and the shipper, or any other representatives of the cargo, shall 
conform to the dispositions which the tribunal may give concerning the 
goods averaged, 

977. ‘The shipper, nor any person representing him being in the port, 
the goods shai! be examined by skillful persons named by the judges of 
commerce, or the consular agent, who shall declare the amount of damage 
which the said goods may have received, the means to repair and remedy 
it, or to avoid at least its increase or propagation, and whether it may be 
or not convenient to re-embark and conduct them to the port where they 
were consigned. In view of the declaration of skillful persons, the tribu- 
nal shall prescribe what it may deem most useful to the interest of the 
shipper, and the captain shall put into execution what is decreed, being 
responsible for every infraction or abuse which may be committed. 

978. There may be sold, with judicial intervention and at public auc- 
tion, such part of the effects averaged which may be necessary to cover 
the expenses which the preservation of the rest may exact, in case the 
strong box of the vesse] cannot supply them, and the captain cannot find 
any one to lend the amount on bottomry. The captain, as well as any 
other person who may make the advance, shall have a right to the legal 
interest of the amount, and to its return, upon the product of the same 
goods, with a preference over other creditors, of whatever class their 
credits may be. 

979. It not being possible to preserve the goods averaged without the 
risk of their being lost, and their state or situation not permitting the ship- 
per or his consignee to take of themselves the disposition which may be 
most convenient for them, their sale shall be proceeded in with the same 
solemnities as prescribed in the preceding articles, the amount or proceeds 
being deposited, deducting the expenses and freights at the disposition of 
the shippers. 

980. The motive which impelled to cause a forced arrival ceasing, the 
captain cannot defer the continuation of his voyage, and he shall be re- 
sponsible for the damages which he may occasion by a voluntary delay. 

981. Ifthe arrival should be made from fear of enemies or pirates, the 
sailing of the vessel shall be deliberated upon in junta with his officers, 
with the assistance of those interested in the cargo who may be present in 
the same, and the case may be determined as arrivals are determined 
upon in Article 969. A. N. 
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Art. V.—THE MERCANTILE HOUSE OF A. AND 8. HENRY AND CO. 


In placing before our readers anaccount of the mercantile house of A. and 
S. Henry & Co., derived from Somerville’s “ Industrial Wonders of Manches- 
ter and Forty Miles Round,”’ we are exhibiting almost a phenomenon in the 
business world. Every commercial man knows the continued attention 
and judgment it requires to conduct a business, even of limited extent, with 
that perfect system which is so necessary to ensure success. Yet here 
we see a mammoth establishment, embracing in itself all the higher de- 
partments of business, sending off exports amounting to over $7,000,000 
per annum, paying to its assistants and clerks $80,000 a year ; yet, like a 
complicated and perfect piece of machinery, each part acting in a general 
unity with the whole, and producing neither disorder or confusion. This 
perfect system owes its existence to Mr. Alexander Henry, the principal 
head of ihe establishment. He has accumulated an immense fortune, while 
he has preserved the reputation of the moralist. He has extended his 
commercial relation with every clime ; and opposing monopolies, and all 
provisions that tended to weaken and trammel commerce, has ever been 
a staunch advocate for free and unrestricted trade. He is now elected 
member of Parliament, and we anticipate a career of usefulness. We 
pronounce this truth as an axiom, that he who can, amidst the perplexing 
tides that ever agitate commercial affairs, so skillfully shape his course as 
ever to shun its disasters, while amassing a fortune, must prove a sound 
and politic statesman. He carries to the Halls of Legislation a mind that 
has received its bent and character, and filled with principles of practical 
utility, gathered from the trials of experience. _ No wild schemes, founded 
upon the uncertain basis Of theory, can delude him to action; but with a 
judgment matured by the results of the past, he estimates cautiously the 
effects of every movement. Like the skillful pilot, he first sounds the 
depths of unknown currents before he will endanger the interests and 
trusts of his constituents. 


ALEXANDER Henry, whose great establishments, at the corner of Portland- 
street and York-street, Manchester; at Leeds, Bradford, and Huddersfield, in 
Yorkshire ; at Nottingham and at Leicester ; at Glasgow, in Scotland; at Belfast, 
in Ireland ; and whose commercial agencies are in all the chief cities of the Uni- 
ted States of North America ; in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; in Montreal 
and Quebec, in Canada; in the British West India Islands ; in Cuba, Mexico, and 
all the States of South America ; in California, the Philippine Islands, China, Ba- 
tavia, the East Indies, Australia, Egypt, Turkey ; on the African and European 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea ; in Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Northern Europe ; 
whose commercial name and influence circulates from Manchester through all 
Britain in the inland trade ; wider than the British dominions in foreign trade ; wi- 
der than the English language ; wide as the habitations of civilized mankind ; and 
in union with the other great agencies of British commerce, is extending civiliza- 
tion, and the name, the language, and the power of England every year, into the 
regions of deepest barbarism :—Alexander Henry, the head of this commercial 
house, whose mercantile operations go round the earth, was born at Loughbrick- 
land, in the county of Down, Ireland. He was named after an uncle settled as a 
merchant in Philadelphia, to whom he was sent at the age of twelve years. Of 
this uncle, under whom he was tutored in commercial knowledge, we shall first 
give a brief notice. 

Mr. Alexander Henry, of Philadelphia, was born in the north of Ireland, in 1766 
He emigrated to America in 1783, entered upon mercantile business as a clerk, 
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and soon after, in his own name and on his own account, as a merchant. By in- 
dustry, perseverance, good ability, and integrity, he acquired an ample property, 
and retired from the active management of his business in 1807. He was many 
years a ruling elder of one of the Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia ; was a 
munificent contributor to useful charities, to all educational and other institutions 
designed for the religious and moral improvement of the population amidst which 
he dwelt ; and, at the ripe old age of eighty-two, died on the 14th of August, 1847. 
“ His long life,” said the Philadelphia Bulletin, on the day of his death, * has been 
a continued exercise of benevolence ; and the sanctity of a bright religious faith 
ennobled his motives, while it gave a wise direction to his actions.” 

Mr. Henry, the nephew of this distinguished merchant, was tutored in his vir- 
tues and his mercantile knowledge, and came to England from Philadelphia, while 
still a very young man, and settled in Manchester, in the year 1804. His first 
place of business was in Palace-street. On finding his business increase, he re- 
moved to premises in Spear-street. There he took his younger brother Samuel 
into partnership, and the firm became “ A. and S. Henry.” Subsequently another 
partner was admitted, and the firm became “ A, and 8. Henry & Co,” which it 
still continues to be. In 1833, the large premises in Portland-street were built, 
and the business was removed there. 

The houses in Leeds, Huddersfield, Bradford, Leicester, Nottingham, Glasgow, 
and Belfast, are each distinct from the other, and from the parent establishment in 
Manchester. Each has partners not connected with the others, Mr. Henry being 
the connecting and sole head over all. 

On the 13th of January, 1840, the free trade banquet was celebrated in the Pa- 
vilion, in Peter-street, by the Anti-Corn-law League. This gentleman, who omit- 
ted no opportunity of promoting the cause of commercial emancipation by his 
kindly countenance and munificent contributions, was, with Mr. Johnson, one of 
his partners, present on that occasion. His brother, Mr. Samuel Henry, and the 
other partner, Mr. Wylde, were abroad. That night, festive in Manchester, was 
one of awful calamity elsewhere. The American steamboat Lexington, sailing from 
New York to Providence, took fire. A number of passengers were on board ; one 
of them was Mr. Samuel Henry, who, with the whole steamboat’s company, per- 
ished, except two or three individuals. 

“ Among those who perished,” said Hunt’s (N. Y.) Merchant’s Magazine ot 
February, 1840, “ there was no one more generally beloved and respected than 
Samuel Henry, Esq., of Manchester, England. . . . In his business intercourse 
with his fellow-men, rigid, uncompromising integrity marked his character. No 
one knew better the true requirements of a merchant, or the generosity becoming 
a man ; and throughout his life he ever maintained the strictest consistency of high 
mercantile principles, and the most generous liberality. During the commercial 
distress, which affected every class in the country for the past three years, Mr. 
Henry was here, yielding relief and assistance to those whom misfortune had 
crushed ; and there are many, in this city and elsewhere, who will bear testimony 
of his open confidence and generous forbearance, when they were most needed 
and appreciated. Indeed, in all his business transactions, there was a free, honest 
spirit; a manly, straightforward course of conduct, which won the esteem and 
confidence of all with whom he came in contact.” 

This was true of the junior partner, and is emphatically true of the surviving 
brother, the head of the house. Such a donation as £500 for the public parks ; 
liberal subscriptions for educational purposes ; for the relief of the distressed, with- 
out regard to sect, party, or nation ; forbearance towards those who suffer in times 
of commercial depression ; foresight to preserve his own business from its calami- 
ties—these are but the ordinary characteristics of Alexander Henry, of Man- 
chester. 

Let us glance at the outside of the house, and then go into the interior. 

There it stands. That door, on the east side in York-street, leads into the 
apartments of the home trade ; that in the southern side in Portland-street, leads to 
the foreign trade. In the centre of the southern front is the spacious archway, 
through which the lurrys or wagons are backed into the centre of the establish- 
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ment, to deliver or receive their loads. Let us observe—one, two, three, four, five 
lofty floors, besides the basement. Foarteen windows to each floor on the Port- 
land-street front, and nine on the York-street side. The same would be seen on 
the other side. probably, were we to go round and reckon them. ‘It is large; 
though the industrial wonder here is displayed, not in the magnitude of the build- 
ings, but in the vastness of the operations concentrated in a space comparatively 
so limited. 

Let us enter ; and we shall see economy of personal locomotion, of manual pow- 
er, of supervision and direction in its most perfect form. We have not travelled 
so far among the wonders of Manchester to see—yet here we shall see (also in per- 
fection, and forcibly persuasive to the senses and the understanding.) that as me- 
chanical appliances have been made to assist the men of the establishment in con- 
veying goods from room to room, in measuring, in making up, and in packing 
them, the quality and marketable appearance of the goods have improved; and 
that as manual labor has been economized, the number of persons employed, the 
capital expended in wages and salaries, and the operations of the house, have 
been in a far greater proportion augmented and extended. By the aid of ma- 
chinery in buying and selling,—for A. and 8. Henry and Co. do not manufacture, 
they only buy and sell,—the salaries paid by them to their clerks and assistants 
amount to £17,000 per annum. Manufacturers who employ large numbers of 
workers pay greater sums in wages; but these salaries are paid by this firm in 
their various establishments in Britain, to persons employed entirely in the mer- 
cantile handling of manufactures. By the simplification of their arrangements 
they have, in addition to a large inland trade, extended their exportation of British 
manufactures to the value of £1,500,000 sterling, though they export nothing on 
speculation, but confine themselves to orders received from abroad. 

To glance first at the basement floor ; here is a steam engine which sends mo- 
tion and strength to whatever part of the establishment it is required. There are 
seven hydraulic presses compressing the packages into small space, the power of 
each press equal to a hundred tons ; to work the water pumps of each of the press- 
es four men would be required—this engine does it. One thousand pieces of 
shirting, weighing three tons, have just come from the bleacher; they are to go to 
one of the upper floors ; to be carried by manual labor up stairs, would require 
four men half aday. Instead of which they are put on that table-like board, the fea- 
gle, which we shall soon see, and at the will of a man, who by touching a piece of 
machinery borrows from this steam engine some of its power for half a minute, 
the thousand pieces are lifted, the ‘eagle obediently stopping at any floor which the 
attendant desires to stop at. 

Some of that shirting is to be conveyed to a room on another floor, to be packed 
with other goods in a bale, to make up some miscellaneous order. The quantity 
required is placed in a wheeled truck; this is run along the floor ; the pieces are 
placed in a “ whinsey,” which is the same as the “‘teagle,” with the addition of 
sparred sides, to hold a variety of packages ; the mechanism is touched ; strength 
is borrowed from the steam engine, which ceases not to move; the “ whinsey” 
descends unattended ; stops at the floor where its burden is required, rings a bell 
on that floor to call attention to it; is delivered of its burden ; descends to the bot- 
tom of the house, or reascends to the top to remain, if not immediately wanted ; or 
if wanted, proceeds at once to the floor where a new load awaits it. 

One of the partners has been out. He proceeds at once to the first floor, by the 
great staircase, where his name, and the names of the other partners, and the buy- 
ers and clerks who have to go frequently out and are frequently inquired for, are 
exposed on a board; against each name are three ivory-headed slides. He had 
moved two of them to the right when he went out, exposing to view in the groove 
in which they slide, the word out. He now moves them to the left, exposing the 
word in. Had he been away from Manchester, all three would have been moved 
to the right to signify out of town. Having thus indicated to whomsoever may 
call, withont their having to trouble clerks with inquiries, and without the clerks 
having to run over this epitome of a world to see if he be in, he now, having to go 
to the top of the house, steps into a “ whinsey,” touches the magic handle or strap, 
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and though far apart from the steam engine, borrows a fractional part of its power 
for a few seconds, and is landed on the top floor. 

On another floor the “ teagle,” heavier worker than the light “ whinsey,” may 
have brought up by another channel some ponderous bales, as sent in by the manu- 
facturers. They must be opened, examined, measured, and re-folded, to be sent 
to the bleacher, or the printer, or the dyer. The end of one of the pieces of cloth, 
after examination, is put into a folding machine which stands motionless. The 
mechanism is touched ; the steam engine, forty yards distant, lends its motion in- 
stantly, and in one minute of time ninety yards of cloth are folded by the machine, 
and the number of yards told upon an index, the hand of which points to the figure 
90. Two of them together take each a piece, and fold more neatly and exactly 
than human hands could fold it, and each tell 90 in a minute ; or any other num- 
ber of yards which the pieces may measure ; never committing an error in reck- 
oning, as the memories of the men would occasionally do, who stand by to put in 
the pieces and remove them, and to put the motion of the steam engine on, or to 
throw it off. 

Other m: chines which measure but do not fold, being only two rollers not con- 
nected with steam power, are used. The end of a piece 91 yards long is placed 
between the rollers; a man takes hold of it, draws it to him, so fast that it comes 
through in half a minute, the rollers whirling at great velocity, and indicating the 
instant that the piece is through, the number 91, or any other number of yards, 
should the piece be longer or shorter. To measure 91 yards in the old way with 
a yard wand, would require a man from seven to ten minutes ; while, liable to a 
mistake in reckoning, he might have to lose time and go over it again, or allow an 
error to pass into the account as a fact. We may be amazed at the length of the 
counters on the side of the house devoted to the home trade, upon which, as in the 
velvet department or the cord and fustian department, the cloths of every quality 
may be inspected by beginning at one end and proceeding to the other : we inquire 
of some of the young men who attend there how long those counters are. One of 
them, to oblige us, stretches a piece of twine from end to end, draws it through the 
double rollers, and in a few moments says, “ Thirty-five yards.” We ask if this 
be the entire length of the interior ; he says no ; the pattern-making, book-binding, 
and card-printing rooms are taken from the length at one end. 

There are two teagles and two whinseys moved by steam power, and one teagle 
which may be worked by manual strength, in the event of an accident happening 
to the steam engine. Each of them occupies a square well, or vertical channel, 
open from the basement to the top ; but on each floor a sliding table may be placed 
across on which to rest the load, so that in taking it in, the men shall be in no 
danger of falling down. 

Thus, then, we comprehend the chief uses of the engine which we see on the 
basement. Its steam is also used to boil water on the floor above for the tea of a 
hundred men, who, twelve or twenty at a time, retire to a room set apart for them 
to take their tea. When required to remain late at night to make up pressing or- 
ders, other refreshments are provided. From the steam engine also the whole es- 
tablishment is heated by hot water in winter. 

Let us proceed through the interior (many of these interesting details we must 
at present omit.) Weare in the muslin room. How elegant the embossed pa- 
pers are in which the muslins are enfolded! The embossing is done in another 
department. How elegant the cards on each of the packages in gold and ultra- 
marine, with engravings of English landscapes, cathedrals, castles, and abbeys 
upon them! Artists on the establishment, and printers, are continually employed 
in producing these ; some millions of them being required annually! Proceed into 
the muslin pattern room. Is it a library we see? No; those large volumes on 
the shelves with their gold-lettered backs, and their fancy bindings, contain pat- 
terns of muslins. Here is one open to us. It contains three or four hundred pa- 
ges ; on each page is fixed ten or twelve patterns of muslin ; on each pattern is a 
small piece of blue paper like a sixpence, the number of the pattern printed on the 
paper. This book contains 3,500 patterns. A buyer of muslin coming to the 
house would be asked to step into the whinsey on the first floor; would be lifted 
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to this floor in a few seconds ; would walk hither; take the books from the shelves; 
select the books containing the fabrics which he is likely to require ; walk back to 
the whinsey ; be taken to the first floor ; shown into one of a long suite of small 
rooms, comfortably carpeted, with desk to write at, and drawers for him to put his 
private papers in, the keys of which he retains until he finishes his business with 
the house ; which to finish as speedily as possible, he shuts himself up for half a 
day or a day with those books of patterns ; writes the numbers which he has se- 
lected; hands the selected numbers to the clerks; and forthwith his crders are 
executed. 

We pass into the pattern rooms of the Nottingham and Leicester branches of 
this firm. Here are duplicates of all the patterns in laces, gloves, hosiery, and 
fancy small wares which could be seen if the buyer went to Nottingham and Lei- 
cester. ‘To save his time, he makes his selection here ; writes the index number 
of the articles selected, and the order is executed. 

So also with the Glasgow goods—with all manner of Birmingham and Sheffield 
wares ; samples are kept here, and may be selected without travelling to Glasgow, 
Birmingham, or Sheffield. 

We take a glance of the print pattern room. The books on the shelves are 
more numerous and larger here than elsewhere. The gilded letters go on thus, 
* Spring 1820,” “ Fall 1820 ;” “ Spring 1821,” “ Fall 1821 ;” and so on, two books 
to each year, up to 1847. By opening them the prints of those years may be seen 
at once. 

The making-up room in the foreign department may be next visited. The 
printed calicoes or muslins are examined by being hung on sharp pegs a yard 
apart. They are also lapped on those pegs; are carried to long counters when 
lapped ; the laps counted there to ascertain the number by one man ; passed on to 
another to be evenly laid; to another to have a pattern placed within one of the 
laps ; to another who affixes a card with a number on the piece, and a card with 
the same number on the pattern. The pieces are then separated from their pat- 
terns, to meet again in New York, or Cincinnati, or St. Louis, or Mexico, China, 
Calcutta, or even at Cabul,in Afghanistan. The pieces are put into the hydraulic 
press ; are subjected to intense pressure, are put into those boxes which we see 
men lining with oil-cloth, strong brown paper within the oil-cloth, and finer paper 
within the brown ; and are fastened down and shipped off. The patterns with the 
numbers are taken to the rooms set aside for book-binding and pattern-making. 
In a book with gilded coverings like an album or scrap-book, with ornamented 
borders to each leaf, a pattern of each of fifty or a hundred differently printed 
pieces which are in a box—the box numbered the same as this book—are pasted 
neatly, one on each leaf. One of these books is sent in the same ship with the 
box. The merchant at New York who has ordered the prints, may sell them by 
his traveller at Pittsburgh ; the buyers there at another town westward, and so on 
they may pass to Santa Fe or California itself, without the box once being open- 
ed ; the endorsement of “ A. and S. Henry and Co., Manchester,” being a sufficient 
guaranty that it contains what the book represents. Duplicates of these are kept 
at home. In a shelved room, the words “ New York,” “ Boston,” “ Calcutta,” 
“ Havana,” and other seaports, are painted; beneath these are a number of pi- 
geon-holes ; on one of the holes may be the marks A. X. Y., or any other combi- 
nation of letters. A merchant writes to them thus—* Send another box of A. X. 
Y.” Upon receipt of his letter, they refer to the pigeon-hole so marked, and find 
the patterns with the number on them corresponding to the number on the box 
which had been marked A. X. Y. 
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I HIS EARLY HISTORY—PROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND—WATERFORD LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC AS80O- 
i 
BANKS——BIS PUBLISHED WORKS—HIS PRIVATE CHARACTER. 





Tue merchant is a citizen of the world. He lives in constant and 
friendly intercourse with the men of every nation. His property, borne 
over sea and land to the remotest countries, is subject to their various laws 
and at the mercy of their public integrity. His interests are closely con- 
1 nected with the social and political prosperity of the civilized people of the 
i globe. Peace, free intercourse, and good faith between nations, encour- 
i age his enterprise and secure it an abundant reward. International hos- 
A tility, whether manifested in unequal laws, or in open war, defeats his 
widely extended plans, and brings his prudent and honest efforts to a dis- 
| i astrous result. The influence of the mercantile class, therefore, is always 
i felt on the side of peace ; and thus commerce, having its origin in the 
| necessities, and its motive in the selfishness, of men, becomes, in its large 
development, a bond of friendship and union between nations, widely se- 
: parated by diflerences of manners, of language, of institutions, and of 
character. 

Striving, as we do, to represent the commercial class of the community, 
ye we are often led by considerations such as these, to look beyond our na- 
i tional boundaries for subjects of inquiry, of discussion, and of description. 
i Apart from the fact that our Magazine has the good fortune to be read, to 

a considerable extent, in Europe, we feel that we shall frequently supply 
a want of our readers at home, by giving some account of the commercial 
institutions and commercial men of other countries. And, in this article, 
we propose to add to our biographical sketches that of a citizen of Eng- 
land, whose enterprise, sagacity, and intelligence, have raised him to an 
eminent position among the business men of our mother country, and 
whose name is doubtless familiar to most of those on this side the water, 

whose occupations are similar to his own. 
James Wiii1am Gipart, the Manager of the London and West- 
; minster Bank, is a practical banker of great skill and success, and a lucid 
and able writer upon subjects connected with his ordinary pursuits. For 
thirty-five years he has been constantly engaged in banking ; and, at the 
present time, he is, by his writings and his station, a prominent represent- 
: ative of the Joint Stock Banking Companies of England. The materials 
i of the following sketch of his life and of the institution, which has been 
i under his management for the past fourteen years, are chiefly obtained 
from two articles in the Bankers’ Magazine, and from several of his pub- 

i lished works, which are before us. 

The subject of our sketch was born on the 21st of November, 1794. 
At the age of nineteen he commenced his business career as a junior 
clerk at a London banker’s. He remained at the house at which he was 
thus first engaged unti] June, 1827, discharging his duties with great fidel. 
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ity. The prudence, intelligence, and practical ability, which he mani- 

fested during these thirteen years, had proved his fitness for more respon- 

sible stations. Such stations he was now called upon to fill, and his suc- 

; cess, since that time, is full of encouragement to the young. It clearly 

i shows that, even in a country like England, where, as we are accustomed 

to believe, little opportunity is afforded for success to those who are not 

aided, at the outset, by wealth or powerful connections, no office of trust 

and of responsibility is beyond the reach of uprightness, intelligence, and 
industry. 

In June, 1827, the Provincial Bank of Ireland, a Joint Stock Banking 

Company, established a branch at Kilkenny. The attention of the direc- 

tors of the bank had been turned to Mr. Gilbart as a person eminently 


qualified to undertake the management of this branch, and he was imme- 
I diately appointed to the office. Under the most favorable circumstances, 
4 the duties of such a station would have required the best exertions of an 


accomplished banker. But the position of Mr. Gilbart was unusually on- 
erous. The irregular business habits of the [rish rendered it impossible, 
without the utmost care and vigilance, to avoid entangling engagements 
and serious losses. In addition to this, the laws were, at that time, ex- 
tremely unfavorable to the operations of a Joint Stock Banking Company 
in Ireland, and the Provincial Bank was opposed by the powerful influence 
of the corporation of the Bank of Ireland. 

But these difficulties were only sufficient to bring out more clearly the 
capacity of Mr. Gilbart; and, in less than two years, the directors of the 
company expressed their approbation of his conduct by bestowing upon 
him a liberal pecuniary reward for his past services, and by promoting him 
to the management of a higher and more important branch of the bank, 
in the city of Waterford. Here he remained, in the service of the bank, 
till October, 1833, when he was called to a wider field for the exercise of 
his talents. 

During his residence at Waterford, Mr. Gilbart, in connection with 
nine other gentlemen, among whom was Thomas Wyse, Esq., Member 
of Parliament for Waterford, a gentleman remarkable for his interest in 
all popular institutions for the dissemination of knowledge, founded the 
Waterford Literary and Scientific Association. ‘This association was es- 
tablished upon the plan of the city of London Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution in Aldersgate-street, a society in the formation of which Mr. Gil- 
bart, during his residence in London, had taken an active and prominent 
part. ‘The plan of the Waterford Association was to meet once in each 
week from October to April, and, at each meeting, to listen to a lecture 
or an essay. We have paused upon this point because the lectures read 
by Mr. Gilbart before this association show that, while industriously en- 
gaged in business, he had found leisure and inclination to store his mind 
with various acquirements, and to collect information upon many subjects 
not connected with his daily pursuits. The number of lectures deiivered 
by him during the first session of the society wasten. Of these, five were 
upon Ancient Commerce, comprising the Commerce of Greece, Egypt. 
Rome, Tyre, and Carthage, and that of the Ancients with the East Indies. 
The subjects of the remaining five were the Philosophy of Language, 
the Means of Preserving the Sight, the Agriculture of the West of Eng- 
land, Scientific Terms, and the Commerce of Waterford. The Lectures 
upon Ancient Commerce were published in London in 1847. Mr. Wyse, 
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in an address delivered by him before the association, speaks of these lec- 
tures in terms of the highest praise. After alluding to Mr. Gilbart’s active 
exertions in the foundation and management of the society, he says :— 
“ But great as these contributions undoubtedly were, they were fully ri- 
valled by his zealous literary support. ‘There are few in this room who 
have not attended his excellent Lectures on ‘ Ancient Commerce.’ I feel 
what a train of agreeable and elevating associations I excite by merely 
mentioning their name. The judicious arrangement; the happy spirit of 
analysis ; the discriminating selection and classification of facts; the wise 
deduction of principles, leading to views the noblest and loftiest, but at 
the same time the most practical and useful to society ;—all this, too, con- 
veyed in language claiming the applause of the instructed, but not beyond 
the grasp of the ignorant,—was not only a complete redemption of our 
original promises, but, I do think, the best practical illustration, and most 
complete recommendation, we could possibly offer of the pleasures and 
utilities of such institutions as this.”’ 

In 1833, the British Parliament passed an act to renew the charter of 
the Bank of England. Doubts had existed as to the legality, under form. 
er statutes, of establishing joint stock banks in or near London. To set- 
tle the law upon this point, this act gave express permission to any com- 
pany or partnership, though consisting of more than six persons, (under 
certain restrictions imposed in order to secure to the Bank of England the 
privileges guarantied by its charter,) to carry on the business of banking 
in London or within sixty-five miles thereof, 

Immediately upon the passage of this act, a prospectus was issued, pro- 
posing the establishment of a Joint Stock Bank of Deposit and Discount 
in London and Westminster, to be called the London and Westminster 
Bank. The capital of this bank was to be £5,000,000, divided into 
50,000 shares of £100 each. Afier seme delay, 10,000 shares were 
taken in this company, and, in March, 1834, the bank went into opera- 
tion. ‘The directors, anxious to secure the services of a gentleman “ whose 
character and previous experience would inspire confidence in the estab. 
lishment,” offered the chief managership of the bank to Mr. Gilbart. He 
accepted the post, and, from that time to the present, his commercial his- 
tory is identified with that of the bank. We shall, therefore, give a brief 
account of the principles upon which this bank was founded, of the ad- 
vantages it possesses over other systems of banking in London, and of its 
progress up to the present time. 

Until the year 1834, banking had been carried on in the city of London 
by private bankers alone. These were generally men of wealth, but their 
capital was often invested in other business, so as to leave them unpre- 
pared to meet a sudden reverse. In 1834, it was ascertained that, during 
the previous twenty years, twenty private bankers had stopped payment. 
This, of course, could not occur without causing great loss to the public, 
and seriously impairing the confidence of merchants in those bankers who 
remained solvent. A bank was therefore required which should stand on 
a more solid basis, and be secure against similar misfortunes. Such a one 
it was believed the London and Westminster Bank would prove to be. 
Many of its stockholders would be wealthy ; their number would be large, 
and each would be responsible for the engagements of the company to the 
whole amount of his property. Besides this, it was the intention of the 
directors to require a large part of the capital to be paid up, and thus, at 
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all times, to be prepared for reverses. ‘The result has been as was anti- 
cipated. In 1837, the number of stockholders was 1066. ‘The whole 
number of shares had at that time been taken, and £20 per share had 
been paid in; making the active capital of the bank £1,000,000, and 
leaving a power in the directors to call for £4,000,000 in addition. 

It was also intended to adapt this bank, as far as practicable, to the 
wants of the middle classes. In order to keep an account o a private 
banker’s, it was necessary that a certain sum should always remain un- 
productive in the banker’s hands. In consequence of this, persons of mod- 
erate means, who found it necessary to use the whole of their capital in 
their business, were wholly shut out from the advantages of banking. 
Nor was this all, for the universal custom (a custom existing also in the 
Bank of England) of presenting Christmas boxes to the clerks of a banker, 
was a considerable tax upon persons dealing with him. 

To avoid these inconveniences, the London and Westminster Bank 
“determined to open accounts with persons who had not the means of 
keeping large balances unemployed, but who were willing to pay 
the bank a small commission for copducting their accounts.” In addition 
to this, the directors forbade their clerks to receive gratuities of any kind 
from the customers of the bank. 

Another advantage offered to the middle classes, was the allowance of 
interest upon small deposits. ‘The Savings Banks were forbidden to re- 
ceive more than £30 a year, or a greater amount, in the whole, than 
£150 from any one person. ‘The London and Westminster Bank pro- 
posed to receive sums of from £10 to £1,000 upon deposit receipts, to 
pay a fixed rate of interest for them, and to repay the whole amount upon 
demand, without notice. Although the bank had not the power of issuing 
notes, it was thought that this system might be a source of some profit to 
it, as it certainly would be a benefit to the community. 

The interests of the wealthy were also cared for in the plan of this in- 
stitution. Persons having large sums in their hands, waiting for a per- 
manent investment, were often obliged to keep them unproductive, because 
the private bankers would allow no interest upon them. ‘To provide for 
such cases, this bank determined to take loans of £1,000 and upwards 
upon special agreements, adapting the rate of interest to be paid to the 
state of the money market, and either fixing the time of repayment, or 
stipulating for a certain number of days’ notice of demand. Under this 
system, a person may keep an interest account at the bank, who has no 
current account ; or may keep both a current and a deposit account, re- 
ceiving interest upon the latter only, but being at liberty at any time to 
transfer any portion of the balance of his current account to en interest 
account. 

In conducting the bank since its establishment, it has also been made a 
principle, to keep a large portion of its funds always in a convertible state ; 
and, indeed, in all respects, the directors have regarded the bank as some- 
thing more than a mere money making institution, and have sought to se- 
eure the safety of their dealers, rather than to obtain large profits for their 
partners. 

The founders of the bank provided for the establishment of but one 
branch, to be situated at the west end of the town. The rapid extension 
of business, however, made a larger number necessary. In 1847, five 
branches had been established in various parts of the city, each under the 
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care of a manager, and all subject to the personal inspection and superin- 
tendence of the general manager, Mr. Gilbart. 

The bank is governed by fifteen directors, five of whom are constituted 
trustees by the deed of settlement, and are registered as the public offi- 
cers of the company, in whose names it may sue and be sued. The 
moana of persons in the service of the bank, is one hundred and twenty- 
our. 

At the outset, the London and Westminster Bank met with violent op- 
position from the Bank of England and from the private bankers of the 
city. ‘Previous to the commencement of business,” says Mr. Gilbart, in 
a History of the Bank published by him in 1847, “ the directors applied to 
the committee of private bankers for admission to the clearing-house.” 
This was refused. The directors also applied for permission to have a 
drawing account at the Bank of England. This, too, was refused. 

It was thought necessary, in order properly to conduct the legal business 
of the bank, that it should be authorized, by Act of Parliament, to sue and 
be sued in the names of its registered public officers. This privilege had 
been conferred on all banking companies situated more than sixty-five 
miles from London. But a bill extending it to the London and Westmin- 
ster Bank, after passing the House of Commons by a large majority, was 
thrown out by the Lords, through the influence of the Bank of England 
and the private bankers. The difficulties apprehended from the want of 
this enactment were avoided, however, by the adoption of the plan—per- 
fectly legal and scarcely less convenient—of suing and being sued in the 
names of the trustees. 

Having failed in this attempt to check the progress of the new company, 
the Bank of England, at the beginning of the year 1835, took another 
hostile step, by instituting legal proceedings to prevent the London and 
Westminster Bank from accepting bills drawn at less than six months af- 
ter date or sight. ‘The acceptance of these bills, it was insisted, was an 
encroachment upon the privileges of the corporation. By the advice of 
eminent counsel the suit was contested. In 1837, however, the Master of 
the Rolls granted an injunction, forbidding the London and Westminster 
Bank to accept such bills. It was the opinion of the counsel of the com- 
pany, Sir John Campbell, the late Sir William Follett, and Mr. Pember- 
ton, that this injunction would be dissolved on appeal. But the directors 
avoided the necessity of farther litigation, by adopting the ingenious plan 
of having the drafts of the country banks drawn upon it without accept- 
ance. By this means, they were able to conduct their business without 
material inconvenience, 

From the annual reports of the directors of the bank, we learn that, at 
the close of its first year, nearly 18,000 shares of its stock had been taken. 
These were held by 502 proprietors. £15 per share had been called up, 
and the capital paid in amounted to nearly £250,000, Interest at the 
rate of two per cent per annum, was, at this time, paid upon all instalments 
received prior to December, 1834. 

In 1836, after paying its current expenses and reserving a fund for con- 
tingencies, the bank declared a dividend of four per cent upon its paid up 
capita]. Three new branches were opened during this year. 

In 1537 a further payment of £5 per share, making £20 in all, was 
called for. 9,333 shares were issued, at a premium of £4 10s. per share. 
Out of the amount raised by the premiums, the directors paid all the pre- 
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liminary expenses incurred at the opening of the bank and of its five 
branches, (a new branch having been opened this year,) and all the legal 
and other extraordinary expenses incurred by the bank since its establish- 
ment. After these payments had been made, there remained a balance, 
on account of premiums, of £20,000. In this year, and each of the two 
following, a dividend was declared of five per cent on the paid up capital ; 
and, in 1839, after the payment of the annual dividend, there remained a 
surplus of unappropriated profits of nearly £25,000. 

In each year from 1839 to 1847, a dividend of six per cent was paid, in 
semi-annual payments ; and, in 1847, in addition to this dividend, a bonus 
of 8s. per share was distributed among the stockholders. After the pay- 
ment of the dividend and bonus in 1847, there remained a balance of un- 
appropriated profits, amounting to over £98,000. 

In 1841, 10,000 shares of the capital stock were distributed among the 
proprietors, in the proportion of one share to three already held; and, in 
1847, 10,000 more were distributed, in the proportion of one to four al- 
ready held. ‘These were issued at par ; the directors thinking it but right, 
that the increased value of the shares should be received by those who 
had joined the enterprise in its early stages. This last issue made up the 
number of shares originally intended, and, £20 per share having been 
paid in, the amount of paid-up capital was raised to £1,000,000, and the 
amount subscribed to £5,000,000. 

In 1842, the bank opened a drawing account with the Bank of England; 
and, in 1844, it obtained the power of accepting bills drawn at less than 
six months, and of suing and being sued in the names of its public 
officers. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the history of this bank, because a sim- 
ple account of its progress, and the few details we have been able to give 
of its great success, will be a far more convincing proof of the abilities of 
Mr. Gilbart, than any general description of his business talents. Those 
who are acquainted with his character, will see the traces of his enter- 
prise in the rapid advancement of the Institution ; and no one who is fa- 
miliar with his prudence and sagacity, will be surprised at its success. 

As an evidence of the esteem in which Mr. Gilbart is held by the con- 
ductors of Joint Stock Banks, in Great Britain, we may relate the follow- 
ing circumstance :—In 1838, a general meeting of deputies from the 
Joint Stock Banks of England, Wales, and Ireland, was held in Lon. 
don, to take such measures as might bring about an improvement in 
the laws affecting the institutions which they represented. At the request 
of a committee chosen at this meeting, Mr. Gilbart, together with Mr. 
Vincent Stuckey, of Bristol, was examined in 1841, as a witness on the 
part of the Joint Stock Banks, before the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on Banks of [ssue. ‘The examination of Mr. Gilbart occupied four 
days ; and “ his evidence is more voluminous, and embraces a greater va- 
riety of topics, than that of any of the other witnesses.” In the course of 
it, he analyzed and arranged the official returns of the Bank of England 
and the other banks of the kingdom ; and, from the tables thus prepared, 
he drew, with great cogency of reasoning, conclusions in accordance with 
his well-known views. In consideration of this, and of the many other 
services he had rendered to Joint Stock Banks, he afterwards received, 
from a committee appointed by these institutions, the present of a service 
of plate, which was accompanied by the following letter :— 
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To James Wituiam Gitzart, Esq., 
General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 

Sir:—A committee of Joint Stock Banks having been appointed in August, 1844, to 
devise some means of giving expression to their sense of obligation for your invaluable 
services in the cause of sound public banking establishments, I have the honor to inform 
you, that they have selected for presentation to you, a silver epergne tea service and salver. 

These articles I have now the pleasure of handing to you, respectfully begging your 
acceptance of them as a token, however inadequate, of the appreciation in which your 
efforts and services in this important field of labor have been held. 

Your time and talents have been energetically and successfully applied, not only in ne- 
gotiations with the government, during the progress of the recent currency measures 
through Parliament, but on every occasion where you could render service in consolida- 
ting the foundations, or giving free scope for the exercise of the legitimate functions of 
sound banking establishinents. 

Your literary labors on the subject of banking and the currency, are too well known 
and too justly appreciated to require farther comment; and your published evidence be- 
fore successive committees of the House of Commons, clear, practical, and masterly as it 
is, presents a most useful and applicable mass of knowledge to all interested in banking 
affairs. 

In conclusion, the committee beg to express their warmest acknowledgement and grati- 
tude to you for your services to Joint Stock Banks and banking generally, upon the proper 
foundation and conduct of which, the interests and welfare of the public are so largely 
dependant. 

With every feeling of respect, and sincere wishes for your health and happiness, 

I have the honor to remain, 
(On behalf of the committee and subscribers,) 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

February, 1846. Cuartes Brown, Chairman. 


The whole of the evidence before the committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Banks of Issue, may be found in Mr. Bell’s Country Banks and 
the Currency, published by Longman & Co. in 1842. 

Mr. Gilbart’s literary Jabors, which are referred to in this letter, have 
been quite extensive. ‘To some of them we have already alluded. His 
first work, published in 1827, was a “ Practical Treatise on Banking,’’ 
which has passed through several editions. In 1834, he published his 
“ History and Principles of Banking.” ‘This contains, in the compass of 
300 pages, a History of the Bank of England, and an account of the prin- 
ciples of Joint Stock Banks, of Banks of Deposit, of Remittance, of Cir- 
culation, and of Discount, and of Cash, Credit, Loan, and Savings Banks. 
His language is clear, and, from his extensive practical experience and his 
intelligent analysis, he is able to bring a subject, usually considered in- 
tricate and abstruse, within the comprehension of the most inexperienced. 
In 1836, he published a “ History of Banking in Ireland ;” and, in 1837, 
a “ History of Banking in America,” both of which may be regarded as 
companions of his larger work on the ‘ History and Principles of Bank- 
ing.” The History of Banking in America contains an interesting ac- 
count of the banks of this country, from the charter of the Bank of North 
America, in 1781, to the close of President Jackson’s second term of of- 
fice. The design of the work is to point out the peculiarities of the 
American system of banking, and to inquire how far that system is adapt- 
ed to England. 

In 1839, Mr. Gilbart published a little book of some thirty pages, called 
“ Ten Minutes’ Advice to the Middle Class of People about Keeping a 
Banker.’’ An American edition of this work might be circulated among 
persons who are ignorant of the advantages of banking, with great bene- 
fit, not only to banks themselves, but also to the class for whom it is 
written. 
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Besides these volumes, Mr. Gilbart has written articles on monetary 
affairs for the Morning Herald, over the signature of Nehemiah. He is 
also a contributor to the Bankers’ Magazine. An article in the West- 
minster Review for January, 1841, upon Currency and Banking, and one 
upon the Laws of the Currency, published in the Foreign and Colonial 
Quarterly Review for April, 1844, are written by him. Early in 1840, 
he published a pamphlet called “ An Inquiry into the Causes of the Press- 
ure on the Money Market during the year 1839.” 

Our limits will not permit us to quote from these works at such length 
as the nature of their subjects would require. We take pleasure, how- 
ever, in extracting a few passages from a book called ** The Moral and 
Religious Duties of Public Companies,” which was printed for private 
distribution in 1846, and is understood to have been written by Mr. Gil- 
bart. The rules of action here recommended would, if adopted, be found 
an excellent practical substitute, for the souls of which corporations are 
supposed to be destitute. 


Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal, knowing that ye 
also have a master in heaven. 

Be just in your appointments, and select those who are the most worthy, and 
the best qualified for the duties they will have to discharge. Be just in the amount 
of your remuneration ; recollect that many of the servants of puflic companies have 
greater trusts, and heavier responsibilities, than the servants of individuals ; and 
in this case it is just and equal that they be rewarded accordingly. Be just in 
your promotions, and let not merit be supplanted by patronage or favoritism. Be 
Just in the quantity of labor you exact. Appoint a sufficient number of servants to 
do the work easily. Do not compel them to keep late hours; nor refuse reasona- 
ble holidays, for the purposes of health and recreation. Be just in your pensions, 
and let your aged and worn out servants be treated with respect and liberality. 
Be just in your reproofs. “ Forbearing threatening.” Let not your censures, or 
your punishments, be more than proportionate to the offence ; and be as ready at 
all times to acknowledge the merits of your servants, as to notice their defects. 
All complaints, and all applications for increased remuneration, or privileges, from 
the servants of public companies, should receive mature consideration ; and all 
refusals should be given with kindness and courtesy. 

Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the fa- 
therless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world, 

Establish a fund for the relief of the widows and children of the servants of the 
company. Such a fund is established by the East India Company and by the 
Bank of England ; and why not by all large companies? Mining and railway 
companies should relieve the widows and children of those who meet with acci- 
dents in their respective works. 

Great is the debt of gratitude due by all our public companies, to the cause of 
mental cultivation—and when these companies are computing the annual gains 
which from this source they have acquired, let them not forget that the genius of 
mental cultivation, supported by benevolence, patriotism, and religion, and attend- 
ed by crowds of the uninstructed children of the indigent, stands at their door, 
and humbly asks payment of a portion of this debt. 

Let them, in part, discharge this debt, by seeing that the children of their labo- 
rers, and the people of the district, are all supplied with the means of instruction. 
And afterwards, let them patronize those societies which have for their object, the 
education of the children of the poor in other districts, and throughout the land.— 
They should also, as far as it can be done with justice to others, give promotion to 
such of their servants, as devote their leisure to the cultivation of their minds. 
The time is gone by when it was a reproach for a young man to be bookish, as 
he was supposed to abstract so much more time and attention from his official du- 
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ties. It is now well known, that the general cultivation of the intellectual powers, 
renders them more eflective in every operation in which they may be exercised. 
It is a great advantage to a public company to have educated servants. Their su- 
perior knowledge is always useful—the mental discipline they have acquired im- 
proves their business habits—and possessing within themselves a constant source 
of enjoyment, they are the less likely to indulge in those expensive pleasures which 
are the usual temptation to neglect and dishonesty. 


It is a proof of Mr. Gilbart’s high sense of duty, that it should have oc- 
curred to him to write a work of this kind. From the first views which 
it inculcates, no less than from the fine expression of his features, as pre- 
sented in the engraving we issue with this number of the Magazine, we 
are assured of the correctness of the following description of his charac- 
ter, which is given by a writer in the Bankers’ Magazine :— 

“In personal character, Mr. Gilbart is a kind-hearted and benevolent 
man; modest and unassuming in his manners, and quite free from any as- 
sumption of authority on account of his official standing or mental talent. 
He is—an excellent test of personal character—most highly esteemed and 
respected by those who serve under him; and his personal friends are 
warm in their expressions of respect for his character.” 
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RIGHTS OF CHILDREN AND GRAND-CHILDREN OF BRITISH-BORN SUBJECTS WHO HAVE 
RECENTLY BECOME SUBJECTS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO THE INHERITANCE OF LAND IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


wa the British Court of Chancery, by Vice-Chancellor Wigham. Fitch vs. 
feber. 

His Honor delivered judgment in this case. The suit was for the administra- 
tion of the real and personal estate of a testatrix named Ann Taylor, who died in 
1839 without issue. A reference had been directed to the master to inquire and 
_ amongst other things, who was the heir of the testatrix at the time of her 

eath. 

The master reported in effect, that William Willock was the heir. It appeared 
that his ancestor, Thomas Willock, whose descent from the testatrix was clear, 
was a subject of the King of Great Britain. This Thomas Willock emigrated to 
Virginia, in the United States of America, in the year 1784, and some time after- 
wards took the oath of allegiance to the United States, of which he became a citi- 
zen, renouncing and abjuring at the same time his allegiance to any other state or 
government whatsoever ; that in 1787 he married the daughter of an American citi- 
zen, and died in 1833, leaving William Willock, his eldest son, born in 1789, anda 
second son, J. T. Willock, and a daughter Catharine, who were also claimants 
on the record. The other claimants were the children of the two sisters of the 
testatrix. It appeared that William Willock, the son of Thomas, had continued 
to reside in Virginia, as a citizen of the United States, and that upon his death, in 
1836, he left a son, William Willock, in whose favor the master had reported. 
The report stated that William Willock, the successful claimant, in pursuance of 
the provisions of the statute 13 Geo. III., c. 21, left New York, where he was 
previously residing, for the purpose of removing to Great Britain ; that he arrived 
in England in June,.1846, and had ever since continued to reside there ; and that, 
on the 8th of November, 1846, he received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ac- 
cording to the usage of the Church of England, and on the 21st of November, 
1846, took and subscribed the oaths, and made, repeated, and subscribed the de- 
claration required by the provisions of the statute 1 Geo. IV., c. 13. 
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The report was objected to on the ground that, under the circumstances above 
mentioned, Thomas Willock had ceased to be a subject of the crown of Great 
Britain, and was not a subject of that crown at the time of the birth of any or 
either of his children ; that such children were not, therefore, children of a native- 
born subject of Great Britain, within the intent and meaning of the acts of Parlia- 
ment 7 Anne, c. 5, and 4 Geo. II.,c. 21, in that case made and provided, and 
that such children were therefore aliens, and incapable of inheriting property in 
Great Britain. 

His Honor, THe Vice-CHanceEttor, in delivering judgment upon the case, said 
that upon the question of pedigree there was no dispute; but that the question was 
whether, under the circumstances of the case, the status of Thomas Willock and 
his son William was not such as to incapacitate William the grandson from taking 
lands by descent from the testatrix. An argument to that effect had been founded 
upon tie treaties of 1783, and November, 1794, between this country and the Uni- 
ted States ; but it appeared clear, in his opinion, that there was nothing in those 
treaties to affect the right of the grandson. The treaty of 1783 empowered Brit- 
ish born subjects then residing in America to become American citizens, but did 
not extend that power to British subjects who should afterwards go to reside there. 
“ Doe dem. Auchmuty v. Mulcaster,” 5 Barnwell and Cresswell’s reports, p. 771. 
That treaty could not, therefore, apply to the case of Thomas Willock, who was 
never in America till 1784. Nor did the treaty of 1794, which was a local act, 
apply ; for Thomas Willock did not reside in the locality. The correctness of the 
master’s decision would depend, then, upon the statutes 7 Anne, c. 5, and Geo. II., 
c. 21, the provisions of which are extended to grand-children on the father’s side 
by 13 Geo. III., c. 21. Thomas Willock went to America in 1784, and his son 
and grandson were born there. ‘The capacity of the son to inherit, as he was not 
born within the king’s allegiance, must depend on the statutes of 7 Anne a., 4 
Geo. II. By the third section of the former of these acts it is declared that the 
children of all natural born subjects born out of the allegiance of her Majesty, her 
heirs, and successors, shall be deemed, adjudged, and taken to be natural born 
subjects to all intents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever. The statute 4 
Geo. II., c. 21, explaining that of Anne, requires that the fathers of such children 
shall be natural born subjects at the times of the birth of such children respective- 
ly. Up to that point of the case, therefore, the only question would be whether, in 
1778, at the time of the birth of William, the son, Thomas had ceased to be a 
natural born subject of Great Britain. As to William the grandson, the 13 Geo. 
III., c. 21, provides, “ that all persons born out of the allegiance of the King, &c., 
whose fathers were or should by virtue of the statutes 7 Anne and 4 Geo. II. be 
entitled to the rights and privileges of natural born subjects, should be deemed 
natural born subjects.” From the words of that statute it was clear that the 
question as to the capacity of William, the grandson, would depend upon the in- 
quiry, whether, at the time of his birth, his father, William, was entitled to the 
rights and privileges of natural born subjects by virtue of the statutes 7 Anne and 
4 Geo. II.; and that the capacity of the grandson would depend upon that of the 
son under those statutes. With a view to that inquiry, the first question which 
arose was, as to the disqualifications extended—first, to children whose fathers at 
the time of their birth were or should be attainted of high treason by judgment, 
outlawry, or otherwise ; secondly, to children whose fathers at the time of their 
birth were or should be liable to the penalties of high treason or felony, in case of 
their returning to this kingdom without the license of the crown; and thirdly, to 
children whose fathers at the time of their birth were or should be in the actual 
service of any foreign prince or state in enmity with the crown. No question 
arose upon the first and third disqualifications, for no such attainder or foreign 
service had been shown in the case. With regard to the second disqualification, 
it had been well argued in behalf of William, the grandson, that the words of the 
section as to returning into the kingdom without license pointed clearly to a well 
known class of offences; and the existence of such a class of offences subjecting 
the offenders to treason or felony was certainly a sufficient inducement for any 
court of justice to restrain the words of the statute within those limits. The con- 
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struction of a statute which should require a court of justice to determine that a 
person was actually guilty of treason or felony, in the absence of that party, was 
one than which there could be none more improbable. Another argument had 
been that Thomas, in the circumstances appearing upon the report, had, before the 
birth of his son William, abjured his allegiance and become by his own act an 
American citizen, and that by so doing he had ceased altogether to be a British 
subject. Upon the fullest consideration, that argument, his Honor said, appeared to 
him fallacious. The privileges conferred by the statutes in question upon the 
children of persons born out of the king’s stoiduntn were the privileges of the 
children, and not of the fathers, and were conferred upon the children for the 
benefit of the state itself. Without saying that in cases where the parents were 
disqualified by their own acts, the children might not lose the privileges conferred 
upon them by the statutes, it was clear that the parent might do acts short of that, 
subjecting himself to penalties or forfeiture. Where, however, the question was 
whether by the act of the parent the privilege of the child should be lost, it was 
not sufficient to show that the act of the father might possibly have a given effect, 
but it would be necessary to show that the acts of the father had actually the ef- 
fects ascribed to them by the argument. Unless that were done, the rights of the 
children would be unaffected by the acts of the father. The acts found to have 
been done by Thomas Willock by the master, though they might have made him 
liable to pains and penalties, were clearly not sufficient to absolve him from his 
allegiance ; and while that obligation remained, the rights and privileges of the 
children could not be affected by the acts relied upon. The statute 3 Jac. I., c. 4, 
ss. 22 and 23, no doubt created an offence ; but where there had been no attainder, 
judgment, or outlawry, the case would fall under the foregoing observations. 
That, his Honor said, was sufficient to dispose of the question as between the de- 
scendants of the testatrix’s sisters, and William, the grandson. It had been, how- 
ever, contended on the part of J. T. Willock that he was to be preferred to the 
grandson, on the ground that the latter had not qualified himself by receiving the 
sacrament, taking the oaths, and subscribing the declarations within the five years, 
as prescribed by the statute 1 Geo. I.,c. 13. True, those acts were not done 
within the five years ; but on reading the statute it was quite possible to see that 
some reasonable time must be allowed before the party is required to do those acts. 
The party could certainly not be required to do them before the death of the an- 
cestor ; and the case appeared to be within the reasoning of Lord Coke, that where 
upon doing certain acts a party is to acquire certain rights, time will be allowed 
him to do the necessary acts to perfect his title. 
His Honor then overruled the exceptions, with costs. 





LIBELLANT CHARTER PARTY—RIGHT ASSUMED BY CONSIGNEES OF DEDUCTING A COM- 
MISSION UPON FREIGHT-MONEY DUE FROM THEMSELVES. 


Zachariah Jellison vs. James Lee et al. This was an appeal by Lee et al. from 
a judgment of the U. S. District Court, upon a proceeding in Admiralty, brought 
to recover a balance claimed to be due the libellant, as owner of the bark Can- 
ton, upon a charter party, under the following circumstances :— 

Yhe respondent chartered the bark of the libellant, for a round sum, to carry a 
cargo of bones to Hull, in England, for one William Ward, who was the owner 
of the cargo. The charter was to be paid in Hull, upon the discharge of the car- 
go. The bark was addressed, in the charter party, to Mr. Ward. 

Ward paid to the captain, in cash and by disbursements for the vessel, a certain 
sum in pounds sterling, claiming the right to estimate the sum due at the then 
current rate of exchange between Boston and Hull, and to deduct from the char- 
ter a commission of 24 per cent. He also alleged a deficiency in the cargo, by 
short stowage, to the extent of 114 tons, and deducted from the sum payable a 
rateable proportion therefor. 

The libellant claimed that the charter was payable in dollars, or, in as much 
sterling money as could have been bought in Hull at the time when it was paya- 
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ble, by the number of dollars agreed upon in the charter party, without reference 
to rates of exchange. He denied that any deficiency existed in the cargo, and 
insisted upon payment of the full eum stipulated for in the charter party, without 
deduction of commissions, save the customary commission upon disbursements for 
the ship. 

The cause was mainly contested upon the question of the commissions, and 
many mercantile witnesses were examined—of whom three were New York mer- 
chants, and one was a member of a London and Liverpool house—for the purpose 
of settling the mercantile usage upon the subject ; the right to deduct commissions 
being claimed upon an alleged custom or usage of merchants, to allow such com- 
missions to the “ consignee ” or “ addressee ” of a ship, in all cases. It was ad- 
mitted by the libellant and the witnesses introduced by him, that a usage is estab- 
lished to allow the commission, in cases where the consignee of the ship has to 
collect the freight from some other consignee or consignees of the cargo and pay 
it over to the captain, as a compensation for his trouble and risk in the transac- 
tion of the business. And some of the libellant’s witnesses testified that an efforé 
had been made to establish such a custom in cases where the consignee of the ship 
is the owner and consignee of the cargo, as in the present case. The cause was 
elaborately argued on both sides. 

J. Woodbury held that the testimony did not establish the alleged usage ; that a 
usage, in order to be binding, must be proved to be general, uniform, nolorious, and 
reasonable. But this was not shown to be such. It was at best unsettled, and 
was unreasonable in itself, and not to be favored. Commissions are based upon 
the idea of services and risks, for which they are the compensation. But, in the 
case of a party who only pays over money due from himself, there is neither ser- 
vice nor risk. 

Nor was the cargo proved to be short. The balance of testimony was, that 
what appeared to be short stowage was only the making of room below for wood 
and water for the safety of the ship, and that the space so occupied was made up 
by diminishing the forecastle and adding a part of it to the hold. Any reasonable 
arrangement made to secure the safety of the vessel and crew, not influenced by 
selfishness or improper timidity, is rather to be encouraged. 

The amount of sterling money in Hull which would have brought $3,000, is the 
sum which was payable by the charter. An assessor appointed by the Court has 
ascertained that the pound sterling was worth, at the time, in Hull, $4 80. That 
is to be assumed as its proper value, and the whole sum computed on that basis. 
Judgment of the Court below, in favor of the libellant, affirmed, with interest and 
costs. 


COTTON PLANTERS AND FACTORS—A SUIT TO HOLD DEFENDANTS LIABLE FOR LOSS 
UPON A SHIPMENT OF COTTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


Ward, Jones & Co. vs. Warfield & Co.—Slidell, J.—Plaintiffs are commission 
merchants in New Orleans; defendants are owners of a cotton plantation in the 
State of Mississippi. ‘The object of this suit is to hold defendants liable fora loss 
upon a shipment of cotton to Liverpool. The cotton was shipped by defendants 
to plaintiffs, with whom they were in account, for sale. Instead of selling at New 
Orleans, they shipped it to Caslittain & Co. of Liverpool, obtaining an advance 
from the New Orleans agents of that house for the full market value at New Or- 
leans, the nett proceeds of which advance, after deducting shipping charges, com- 
missions for advance, &c., were passed to the credit of defendants. The shipment 
to Liverpool was made on the 7th March, 1844, and on the 27th March the plain- 
tiffs addressed to Warfield & Co., at their plantation, a letter informing them of 
the shipment to Liverpool, stating that the market in New Orleans had been con- 
tinually going down, that the shipment would reach England at a favorable mo- 
ment, that they hoped for a good return, and that they acted for them (defendants) 
in the matter as they (plaintiffs) would have done for themselves. One passage 
of the letter is important. It reads thus: “ We had the cotton valued by one of 
our best brokers, and, if you prefer not risking the shipment, we will pay you the 
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valuation prices. We do not wish, however, to do so, as we have bought no cot- 
ton and are averse to doing so.” On the 12th April, 1844, a letter of similar im- 
port was addressed to T’. D. Carneal, one of the partners of defendants at Cincin- 
nati. It was admitted that the letter to Warfield & Co. was received by T. B. 
Warfield before the 5th April, and that to Carneal was received by him on the 
23d April. It appears that on the 28th April the news per European steamer was 
received at Cincinnati announcing a serious decline of cotton in Liverpool, and 
was published at large in the Cincinnati papers on the following day. On the 
30th April, the day after the publication of the European news, and seven days 
after the letter of plaintiffs had reached him, Carneal replied from Cincinnati to 
that letter, stating, that as owner of one-third the cotton, he would take the valua- 
tion of the brokers. On the 9th May, ten days after the reception of the Liverpool 
news and thirty-four days after plaintiffs’ letter had reached them, T. B. & W. J. 
Warfield replied, from Cincinnati, stating that they would take the valuation of 
the brokers for their portion of the cotton, being two-thirds. 

Upon these facts the parties went to trial before the Fourth District Court of 
New Orleans, Strawbridge, Judge. The inferior tribunal gave judgment against 
T. B. & W. J. Warfield, but released Carneal. Defendants appealed. Our limits 
will not permit us to give in full the decision of the Supreme Court, which is of 
considerable length, and characterized by marked ability. It was not denied that 
the factors had exceeded their instructions, as they were limited to the sale of the 
consigned property in New Orleans, and the whole case turned on the point 
whether the principals were not bound by the acts of their agents, done in good 
faith, inasmuch as they had not repudiated them within a reasonable time after 
receiving intelligence. 

Per Curiam : “ When the principal has employed his factor, either to buy or to 
sell, and the factor, acting in good faith, has departed from the instructions, and 
has so informed his principal, the principal is bound to notify his rejection within 
a reasonable time after intelligence received ; otherwise he will be presumed to 
have adopted the transaction, and the loss if any will fall on him.” .... “The 
principal has no right to pause and await the fluctuation of the market in order to 
ascertain whether the purchase (or sale) is likely to be béneficial or prejudicial. 
He is bound, if he dissents, to notify his determination within a reasonable time, 
provided he has an opportunity of doing so.” . . . . “ We cannot but think with 
the Judge below, that the length of the delay to answer, on the part of defendants, 
was very suspicious. It looks very much like waiting the fluctuation of the mar- 
ket to get the certainty whether the shipment to Europe would be beneficial or 
prejudicial. In morals this does not seem fair towards a party who had acted in 
good faith for what he supposed the interest of his employer, and for that reason 
the law does not permit it.” It was therefore decreed, that the judgment against 
T. B. & W. J. Warfield be affirmed ; and, it was further decreed, that the judg- 
ment as to Carneal be reversed, and that the plaintiffs recover of said Carneal the 
sum of $1,321 63, with interest from the 29th September, 1846, until paid, and 
costs in the Court below ; defendants to pay the costs of the appeal. 





IN ADMIRALTY—IMPORTANT DECISION TO OWNERS AND LESSEES OF WHARVES. 


In the United States Circuit Court. Judges Grier and Kane on the Bench. E. 
Lincoln & Co. vs. Schooner Volusia. 

This was a libel in the Admiralty by Lincoln & Co. against the above schooner, 
under the following circumstances :—Lincoln & Co. were the lessees of a wharf 
on the Delaware, below Chesnut-street, and proprietors of a line of Boston pack- 
ets that loaded and unloaded there. On a Saturday afternoon, 1847, one of their 
packets lying at the wharf, was covered by the Volusia, which lay alongside of 
her on the outside berth. The Volusia, with a cargo of fruit, had just arrived 
trom Palermo. The “ Sulla,” another of the line of packets, lay astern of and at 
right angles with the packet at the wharf, with her head in. As the packet at the 
wharf was ready to sail, she swung out, stern foremost, and thus made a wedge- 
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shaped vacancy between herself and the wharf, which presented an opening, into 
which the Sulla was warped, and made fast to the wharf. As the departing 
packet swung out, she crowded the Volusia, of course, further from the haven 
where she would be, and effectually prevented her from occupying the inside berth, 
to cover and secure which she had placed herself at the outside berth. The har- 
bor-master’s aid was invoked by the consignees of the Volusia, who ordered the 
Sulla to give the wharf-place to the Volusia. Lincoln & Co. ordered the captain 
of the Sulla to retain his place. The harbor-master sued the captain of the Sulla 
for disobeying his orders, and fined him $25. On the fine being imposed, the Sul- 
la left the wharf, and the harbor-master ordered the Volusia to take it, which she 
did. Lincoln & Co. then notified the consignees of the Volusia that their charge 
for wharfage was $10 per day. This being refused, they libelled the Volusia. 

It was urged that the custom of the port is, that the occupants of an outside 
berth cover the inside, and that the Volusia acted under the orders of the execu- 
tive officer of the port, whose directions are obligations. It was answered by the 
libellants that such a usage, if proved to exist, (which was denied,) was contrary 
to reason, and therefore should be abolished; that a merchant might insist upon 
the use of the inside berth, as essential to the exclusive dominion of his property, 
while, if to protect it he was obliged to keep off vessels occupying the outside 
berth, he would be making his own wrongful act, and one prejudicial to com- 
merce, his justification, and that he could not, for that reason, be presumed to as- 
sent to the principle of such a usage, or, to yield his acquiescence to the notion 
that because he did not order off the outside vessel he thereby surrendered his 
rights to his own wharf inside ; and that the orders of the harbor-master were like 
the orders of any other officer, obligations so far, and no farther, than they were 
lawful commands. 

The decree of the District Court of the United States give the libellants $2 per 
day, the usual wharfage. On their appeal to the Circuit Court, the decree of the 
District Court was reversed, and a decree of $10 per day entered for libellants, 
but without costs. 


COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


THE MONEY MARKET—DISCREDIT OF ENGLISH HOUSES-—-FRENCH REVOLUTION—EXPORTS OF SPECIE 
FROM NEW YORK TO ENGLAND, FRANCE, ETC.--PRECIOUS METALS~SPRING BUSINESS—POLITICAL DIF- 
FICULTIES IN KUROPE~—ELEMENTS OF PROSPERITY—THE LOAN OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF 
$16,000,000—THE LOAN OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK—EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FROM THE 
UNITED STATES IN FOUR YEARS~RESULTS OF THE REVOLUTION IN WESTERN EUROPE-TENDENCY OF 
THE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, ETC.—-COMMERCE OF THE GERMAN ZOLL VEREIN— 
IMPORTS INTO GERMANYCOTTON CONSUMED IN THE GERMAN ZOLL VEREIN--COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS 
OF AUSTRIA—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF TRIESTE, ETC. 

Durine the month, the business of the port of New York has been fair both 
for exports and imports, and money has continued moderately abundant upon the 
best securities at the legal rate, notwithstanding the continued export of the pre- 
cious metals, growing out of the state of affairs in Europe. There have been two 
drains of specie for European account since November. The first commenced 
with that month in consequence of the discredit of the English houses, growing 
out of the revolution. This lasted until March Ist, up to which time $4,765,395 
had been exported, when, with returning confidence in England, bills became more 
available, and the demand for specie nearly ceased. The events of the French 
revolution then supervened, and the export of the precious metals by branches to 
sustain connections, by merchants to make payments, and by others to take advan- 
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tage of the low prices of good cash, combined to produce a drain, which yet con- 
tinues, and which, up to the first week in Jane, reached as follows :— 


EXPORT OF SPECIE, PORT OF NEW YORK, FROM MAY 1 To June 10. 





Foreign, United States. 
Gold. Silver. old. Silver. Total. 
To England....... cessves  BE23,586 $419,423 $113,629 $125,075 $1,501,713 
Ton cnitevdcsn sso 313,330 713,780 253,201 791,395 2,071,706 
Elsewhere............ 78,948 10,455 i aaa 60,000 149,403 
i $1,215,864 $1,143,658 $366,830 $976,470 $3,722,822 


This is a very extensive demand, completing a sum of $7,123,508 since Janu- 
ary. This demand is more than two-thirds for foreign coins, of which the supply, 
notwithstanding a coinage of near $30,000,000 since January, 1847, continues large 
in the market, flowing in from the interior banks, where it has been collected to a 
very considerable extent from the hands of the numerous immigrants, who, 
from various causes, are thronging our shores in apparently increasing numbers, 
These sources for the supply of the precious metals have hitherto been sufficient 
to meet the export demand, and rather increase the amounts, as estimated, held by 
the city banks, and therefore to avoid the uneasiness that might arise from too 
rapid a drain. It has been the case, however, as the spring business has passed 
away and the receipts of produce continue large from the internal channels of 
communication, that the balances are changing in favor of the country, as indica- 
ted in the state of internal exchanges. ‘This gives cause for apprehension, in 
the event that the export should continue after the sources of supply have been 
measurably closed. The aspect of affairs now abroad, always indulging the hope 
that the threatened general war will be avoided through the influence of the con- 
servative middie classes, whose interests are alike in all countries, is, that restored 
confidence will gradually renew the demand for American produce, and so en- 
hance the prices of the stock of goods, reduced through non-production, as to 
throw the balance again largely in favor of the United States, and find a market 
for those crops of all descriptions which in every direction now promise a more 
prolific yield than ever before. Otherwise there is every element of prosperity 
in all branches of industry, and all descriptions of exchangable values were never 
more active. Political difficulties in Europe, by interrupting the peaceful progress 
of individual prosperity, check the consumption of goods there for the moment. 
But that can be no serious evil to a nation like this, which arises from abundance 
of material wealth. In England, at this moment, goods can be made cheaper than 
ever before, because, in addition to many new discoveries and inventions, all the ele- 
ments of cost are cheaper than ever, namely, raw material, labor, money, and food. 
Consequently, more goods can be furnished for the same amount of money than 
ever before in the history of commerce. In the United States, a!l descriptions of 
raw produce can be furnished profitably to producers at lower rates than usual ; 
because the events of the last year extended facilities of transportation, opened and 
established new channels of trade, and brought more prolific tracts of land into 
communication with markets. The large sales induced greater production, and 
high freights induced activity in constructing means of transportation, while ac- 
quired capital modified the expense of forwarding. The number of vessels built 
for several years was as follows :— 
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NUMBER OF VESSELS, AND TONNAGE, BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES. 





1846. - 1847. 

Foreign trade. Coastwise. Total. Foreign trade. Coastwise. Total. 

Sis ccs kkbigeeceundomeres 87 13 101 136 15 151 
Brigs........... sae dvnawete sas 73 91 164 63 105 168 
BONOONETS.: 55.500 cesestcnceee 45 531 576 26 663 689 
HOODS. i .. ....ccsianteareanese? 1 354 355 1 391 393 
CUR INOTD 5 oi.c ising tan cnn nce0 7 218 225 3 195 698 
Total tonnage...........66 58,274 129,229 188,203 78,849 164,883 243,732 


The quantity of tonnage built in 1847 far exceeded that of any former year, 
particularly in relation to the sloops and schooners employed in the internal trade. 
These have aided greatly in diminishing the cost of transportation. Instead of 
30d. for a bushel of grain to go to Liverpool, it is now carried for 5d.; instead of 
$2 00 per barrel for flour, the freight is paid with 50 cts. All these are elements 
which enable the producer to deliver food in Europe at far lower rates than last 
year. With such elements of prosperity, there is no reason to apprehend distress 
because the political condition of Europe, by creating an extra demand for the 
precious metals, causes them to flow from us, Specie is but one description of 
capital, and a very unimportant part toa country in which all other descriptions so 
abound. The exportation of specie produces distress only among those who have 
not got, but have promised to pay it. When it rapidly leaves the country, it be- 
comes more difficult for them to meet promises that they ought never to have 
made. Otherwise, there is no difficulty. Specie, like any other article, will go 
as long as it is more valuable abroad for any purpose, hoarding, military chest, or 
commerce, than here. When it becomes scarce and dear here, it will return in 
exchange for our abundant wealth of other descriptions. 

The Joan of the Federal government for $16,000,000, on a 6 per cent stock, re- 
deemable in 20 years, the proposals for which we have noticed in a former num- 
ber, hus been taken, mostly at a premium of 3.02 per cent. At this rate Messrs. 
Corcoran & Riggs, on behalf of themselves and Messrs. Barings, of London, took 
$14,000,000, and the remainder was taken at higher rates, ranging to 4.05. Al- 
though it was understood that the Messrs. Barings had taken a portion, it does 
not appear that a larger sum than $1,200,000, the proceeds of collections of other 
accounts, was directly invested in it instead of sending it home. It was under- 
stood, however, that the money would be loaned on this stock at 5 per cent in 
London as the instalments are called in, say $3,000,000 per month. If this op- 
eration takes place only fora part, and the bill market is thus supplied with no 
more than $1,000,000 from such a source, it must favorably affect the bill mar- 
ket, and hasten a return of the precious metals. The final ratification and ex- 
change of the treaty of peace with Mexico had a great effect upon the value of the 
loan, and it will doubtless now become a favorite with English capitalists. 

The State of New York also proposed for a loan of $800,000, to pay off the 7 
per cent falling due July 1. The new stock bears 6 per ceut, redeemable in 
1854, and was taken at 102.10 per cent, over $1,700,000 being bid. 

The tendency of the commercial policy of the United States and Great Britain, 
as well as of Germany, has been for a long time to more liberal laws in relation to 
international trade. The union of the German States in a customs union, by 
which internal free trade was established, has gone far towards promoting that 
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nationality which is now laying the foundation for a reconstruction of the German 
empire. The modification of the English policy, under the enlightened govern- 
ment that came into power in 1842, has had an extraordinary influence in promo- 
ting the consumption of United States farm produce in England; while the liberal 
policy of the north and west of Europe has enabled the people of those sections 
to consume more, and therefore to diminish their agricultural surplus. The con- 
sequence is, that each successive failure of a harvest, even in a small degree, pro- 
duces an increasing influence upon the demand in the United States. It has been 
contended that the agricultural prosperity of the last year was the result of the 
deficit of the English crops only. The fact is, however, that it only accelerated 
the demand for produce which was already rapidly increasing from the removal of 
international restrictions upon commerce. As an indication of this, we compile 
from the annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury a table, in continua- 
tion from our number of July, 1845, showing the quantities of produce exported 
from the United States in four years, the year 1847 ending June 30, as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FROM THE UNITED STATES IN FOUR YEARS. 


1841. 1844. 1846. 1847. 
Fish, dried.................quintals, 252,199 271,610 277,401 258,870 
Oil, SPerM.......0...ceces.eee galls. 349,393 451,317 772,019 795,792 
sesseeesessereceeeessesece 4,094,924 4,104,504 2,652,874 3,189,562 
Whalebone.........se++ee00++-lbs. 1,271,363 4,149,607 1,697,892 2,031,137 


CII... nn eisesctneseecccse 599,657 606,454 1,083,839 705,150 

$6 tallow.....s..seessseee+ 2,145,845 3,086,566 3,718,714 3,094,985 
UN con ici Sis taniian + wabas M. 42,507 23,216 28,800 21,206 
Tar and pitch..................bbls. 77,019 62,477 65,805 47,274 
Turpentine and rosin............. 244,846 362,668 351,914 312,059 
pT NEL eee eee tons. 5,565 18,271 9,800 7,235 
Us laekxesatsicuronsnetias 56,537 106,474 149,223 111,979 
MIs sits sab epphadupsaiaanes Ibs. 980,027 9,915,366 10,435,696 11,172,975 
WR ia sedes codavectachccsweian ale 133,290 161,629 190,422 206,190 
TEE. bce icistintenbodudurs .lbs. 2,794,517 3,886,976 3,006,630 17,921,471 
Lard.........sceccsseceseccecceseesss> 10,594,654 25,746,355 21,843,164 37,611,161 
SE on es aes thea (neaiwenne 3,785,993 3,251,952 3,436,660 4,214,433 
NOON, (cntecwsexccctbovece scent bend 1,748,471 7,343,145 8,675,390 15,637,600 
GRAD. ciinpivvebinetesbriiscncsied No. 14,639 12,980 9,254 10,533 
WORE... cacminen oss asesicced bush. 868,585 558,917 1,613,795 4,399,951 
IN «cae c'c nie Gh ocaoeaveck als 1,515,817 1,438,574 2,289,476 4,382,496 
OR sidcscicccceies totes sacs 535,727 825,282 1,826,068 16,326,050 
Comme 5... ssosessissoseecses bbls. 232,284 247,882 298,790 948,060 
Bectd, Dit s ciciinis ocersticrersssinnes 103,995 117,781 114,792 160,980 
oer, 136,095 183,232 125,150 164,365 
FI sida tics dvcenee voctpnttea bbls. 25,216 29,324 30,903 45,000 
ee eee 101,617 134,715 124,007 144,427 
Cotton......c.cceseeseeeeseseeelbs, 530,204,100 663,633,455 547,558,055 527,219,958 
ON icc aban apamowehincdi canitls >: dcdgabeuanins <meta 668,386 378,440 
RN siantos cpaaces ocete ehhds. 147,828 163,042 147,998 135,762 
ERE RP EES) eee, 176,619 664,663 287,754 1,227,453 
WUE ives tien tasienea-oiadinieneot 254,088 963,031 542,250 627,013 
Spirits, grain...........e0..0+« galls, 328,791 215,719 257,496 202,507 
PIII vas co cc ecdtacseccceeseave 1,281,142 881,325 850,462 859,732 
i iiiisitcsins) .svievcnsssns> 3,414,122 4,732,751 3,161,910 3,802,783 
Tobacco, manufactured.......... 7,503,644 6,066,878 6,854,856 7,884,592 
NE pil ann ci tiasdaidwes ums wekeotess 2,177,164 18,420,407 16,823,766 3,326,028 
BI siti coat catiscedhigsetece seuss 2,387,514 2,945,634 2.439.336 3,197,135 
Bdset, CMG ckdicsiivivinc cise 13,435,084 1,671,107 4,128,512 1,539,425 
PUNO via n0ei sic on edeosedicvin 1,389,948 1,227,654 1,436,256 786,005 
MM ax gi ueasig aooas onuiatanesae bush. 215,084 157,529 117,627 202,244 


TE iio cay chonincsctde  Seveeantenns > svsaeeieeees 109,295 388,057 
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The large exportations of last year supplied in an eminent degree the deficits of 
the English harvests, but fell far short of the whole wants of the British islands. 
This year the home supplies in those islands will be good. 

In western Europe, Germany particularly, the revolutions must be productive of 
great results in a commercial point of view. There is no doubt but that the whole 
mass of Germans will be reunited under a national government, which will per- 
mit the freest internal communication between all the States. This will involve the 
dissolution of the ill-cemented Austrian empire, and the merging of the hereditary 
States of the House of Hapsburg into a confederation, whereof Prussia hence- 
forth must be the Jeading power. That government had already become the most 
influential of the German States, by means of the operation of the customs union, 
got up under her guidance. After the peace of Paris, Germany was divided into 
thirty-eight sovereignties, each of which had its own circle of custom-house offi- 
cers, and the face of the country was checkered with barriers to the free movement 
of trade. The jealousies and disunion of the German States, more particularly 
in relation to their material interests, were, by the thoughtful and laborious king 
of Prussia, justly considered as one great cause of the success of the French arms. 
The Prussian king, therefore, conceived the idea, by a union of material interests, 
to amalgamate the national and moral interest of the States of Germany, and 
thus to surround his territory with a frontier of independent States, bound by a com- 
mercial league and mutual free trade, to Prussian interests. Overtures were ac- 
cordingly made, in 1826, to other German governments, and finally the league 
formed by which Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Hesse electoral, Hesse 
ducal, Baden, Nassau, and Thuringia, abolished their individual customs regula- 
tions, and united in a common league, by which Prussia collected all the duties 
on goods imported into all the States, and divided the amount pro rata among the 
several States, according to population. This plan worked so well that other 
States were admitted, and nearly all Germany, comprising thirty-two States, became 
united in internal commerce. Prussia, in the operation, at first sacrificed a part 
of her revenue, because her share of the divided aggregate income under the league 
was less than her own revenues previously. She gained politically, however, be- 
cause all Germany became immediately her frontier defences. The rapid growth 
of internal trade soon interwove the interests of the people of the several States 
ina manner to make separation impossible, as much so as it would be again to 
separate Massachusetts from New York. The multiplication of railroads stil far- 
ther increased the general prosperity, and Germany has moved rapidly forward in 
manufacturing industry and social improvement. The increase of traffic, growing 
out of the removal of internal restrictions, has been as follows :— 


COMMERCE OF THE ZOLL VEREIN, 
ARTICLES CHIEFLY IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


1837 to 1841. 1845. 

Average consumed and on hand. Consumed and on hand in 1845. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Quintals. Dollars. Quintals. Dollars. 
RAW: COWMDRG::. «0.005 s0Kcnenvede. 200,091 2,601,183 443,887 5,770,531 

fotton twist and wadding 

manufactured in G. Britain. 352,884 9,174,984 574,303 14,731,878 
Tobacco in leaves and stems. 196.351 883,580 390,383 1,756,724 
MA hoy cdcha dasa naihnasiovnws 120,456 644,439 243,990 1,305,346 
WHE obs piss casecaunriusns 245,179 1,544,628 437,271 2,754,810 


$14,848,814 $36,519,289 
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OTHER COLONIAL ARTICLES PARTLY IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 





1837 to 1841. 1845. 
Average consumed and on hand. Consumed and on hand in 1845. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Quintals. Dollars. Quintals. Doilars. 
MII i tecnnatemvsanounnianes 341,034 1,705,170 403,150 2,015,750 
hen Se TA Ee 117,519 822,633 137,535 962,745 
Se ctisinutisGenstenenineiunes 152,662 2,671,935 314,504 5,503,846 
Ginger and other spices....... 13,108 146,810 10,580 118,496 
Pepper and pimento............ 26,735 262,003 65,266 639,607 
Cassia and cinnamon........... 5,147 171,095 12,352 425,320 
SY os cketinecevicdesiebebors : 555,950 5,559.500 = 1,025,880 10,258,800 
SEER SEE SEE ed 8,314 116,356 10,044 140,616 
Wibeittnies Ceiieecoieiaceturnaatnc 1,871 163,732 6,518 570,325 
Refined sugar...........0..e00 14,404 120,994 63,243 531,240 
Half refined sugar (farm)..... 150 1,050 82,648 518,536 
Raw sugar, for refining....... 1,118,685 6,152,768 1,416,975 7,793,362 
a biciesiatdininavestinmeadado cine 44,969 472,175 205,153 2,154,167 
PON iid disco diabe ddeocaxsae 23,783 3,436,101 32,642 4,710,174 
Palm, sperm, cocoa, and mixed 
REE SERS 58,323 571,565 113,682 1,114,048 
SEE on ciecicnaat arse. 30,199 105,679 41,781 146,230 
RRR Rees ee 15,984 147,652 21,467 198,570 
UN i ica buiniiningninattiewuste 65,677 28,385 94,703 473,625 
SRC RSEN ete Een 1,962 27,468 5,866 82,124 
Rar inact ee 4,719 155,727 8,625 284,625 
Total amount.............- $38,046,592 $65,213,515 


The importation of United States articles increased 150 percent. The in- 
crease in the consumption of cotton for five successive years, was as follows :— 


COTTON CONSUMED IN THE GERMAN ZOLL VEREIN. 
1841, 1842, 1843. 1844. 1845. 


eo SS cwt. 273,182 317,939 391,138 358,727 549,388 
os SE ae een 50,218 75,032 84,407 92,521 105,501 





Excess import.......... 222,964 242,907 306,731 266,203 443,887 


In the four years here expressed, the manufacturing of cotton in Germany had 
doubled, and this fact is expressive of the progress made in all the material in- 
terests of Germany. ‘The revenues of the league, derived from imports, which 
were 25,402,075 florins in 1834, had more than doubled in 1845. 

The government of Austria saw, with intense anxiety, the entire success of 
this measure, by which Prussia had become the leading power of Germany, and 
they sought to form a counterpoise by forming a southern league of Austria with 
the Italian States. In possession of Venice and Trieste, Austria had magnificent 
seaports, and she entered into a preliminary treaty with the States through which 
the Po runs, as well as with the Sardinian States, the object of which was to re- 
move the restrictions upon the navigation of the rivers of the north of Italy, and 
make her port of Trieste the centre of a vast commerce. That port is doubtless 
the natural debouche of Southern Germany, and through it is transacted one-third 
of all the commerce of the Austrian empire, which is nearly as follows :— 











Imports, Experts. Import duties. 
RROIIG odes cscnegsrtesvevvevnsson sas $12,475.411 $5,947,355 $2,875,768 
PENCE BOER... Fsissos a.s00c0-eesee 40,237,308 45,759,606 4,473,357 
URN. sitacis cates sestceabboe $52,712,719 $51,692,961 $7,349,125 


Trieste, then, has 17$ per cent of the whole Austrian trade, and pays 36 per 
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cent of all the duties. Among the articles imported are, for 11,000,000 florins, 
($5,500,000,) yarn. This commercial statistic of Austria, however, is not to be 
relied on, from the known venality and prostitution of all her custom-house offi- 
cers, and the enormous smuggling trade carried on with regular assurances of 
10 per cent against the law. Instead of the imports, as here stated, exceeding 
the exports only by 2,000,000 florins, the difference, in all probability, amounts 
to 20,000,000. As regards the exports, which consist principally of raw pro- 
duce, they are, of course, more easily watched by the government than the im- 
ports, and are, therefore, more likely to be correct. It appears, also, that the 
whole revenue derived from the exports and imports of the country, inhabited by 
37,000,000 of people, do not yet reach 16,000,000 florins, or $8,000,000, a sum 
frequently entered to the credit of the United States by the Collector in New 
York during the space of a single week. The tobacco monopoly of Austria alone 
yields an income of 20,000,000 florins, or about $10,000,000 ; and hence the futile 
attempt of the government of the United States to induce that bigoted and benighted 
power to admit American tobacco ata fixed rate of duty. The whole system has 
now fallen into ruin. The policy of Austria, as well as the whole of Germany, 
changed with the flight of Metternich, and the whole vast commerce of Europe 
is now about to reward American enterprise. The establishing of the steam line 
to Bremen will prove a measure of great wisdom, and we doubt not that American 
interests will be timely looked after by suitable agents at the various courts. 
The republicanizing of Europe brings its people nearer to the United States in 
every respect. 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30TH oF JuNE, 1847. 

WE have at length received an official copy of the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, communicating a Report of the Register of the Treasury, of the commerce 
and navigation of the United States for the year ending 30th of June, 1847.* We have, 
on several former occasions, called attention to the tardy appearance of these reports. The 
present report, closing with the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1847, was laid before Con- 
gress December 14th, 1847, nearly six months after, when it was ordered to be printed ; 
and now (May 30th, 1848) five months more elapse before it is officially made public. 
We have no disposition to change our democratic institutions, but we really wish that our 
government would engraft a little of the monarchical dispatch and promptness of some of 
the European states upon our institutions. We have before stated, that in Great Britain, 
the annual reports, corresponding with our own, are made up to the 5th of January in 
each year, laid before Parliament, and published before the expiration of a week. The 
British government publish, in addition, quarterly reports. We receive from our corre- 
spondent in Paris the “ Tableau General du Commerce de la France,” although a quarto 
volume three or four times larger than our Treasurer’s Report for the same year, long be- 
fore the United States annual report reaches us from Washington. ‘The importance of 
* This Report was not received until the close of May, 1848, eleven months after the close of the fiscal 
year, which ends on the 30th of June. 
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. be 
a prompt issue of these reports does not appear to us to be properly appreciated either by 
the appropriate department of our government, or our representatives in Congress. ‘The 
custom-house returns of the different collection districts should all be made to the Treas- 
if ury Department within a month or two after the expiration of the commercial year, so that 
t they would be in the bands of the Register of the Treasury and his assistants some time 
t in July or August, which would give them four months at least to prepare the report prior 
iH to the meeting of Congress in December. Indeed, four months would be ample time to 
prepare and print the report; and the better course would be, for Congress to pass a law 
; authorizing the Department to print a specified number of the document, so that it could 
af be laid before both houses of Congress, or distributed among the members at the opening 
of the session in December of each year. There can be no possible objection to this meth- 
i} od, as no alteration is ever made in the report by the action of Congress, and about the 
ot same number are ordered to be printed every year. We sincerely hope that some member, 
iF i representing the commercial interests in Congress, will bring the subject before that honor- 
if able body before the close of the present session. 
Be In accordance with our usual custom, we now proceed to lay before the readers of the 
5% Merchants’ Magazine a full and comprehensive view of the Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States for the year ending June 30th, 1847, as derived from an official copy 
of the report :— 
i DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES DURING THE YEAR 1847. 
f SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF THE EXPORTS OF THE GROWTH, PRODUCE, AND MANT- 
ae FACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES, DURING THE YEAR COMMENCING ON THE IsT Day OF JULY, 
i 1846, anpD ENDING ON THE 30TH Day OF JUNE, 1847. 
ai THE SEA. Horses and mules............ - $277,359 
1 Fisheries— I gsisineaes diners cevataacess 29,100 
a. Dried fish, or eod fisheries.. $659,629 RACE he 
i 2 Pickled fish, or river fisher- $11,113,074 
= ies, (herring, shad, salmon, Vegetable food— 
ff mackerel).........+20..-++es Re, ee eee 6,049,350 
fe Whale and other fish oil.. EE IE vec s anes ccsecsentscers ---- 26,133,811 
oe Spermaceti oil................. 738,456| Indian corn....... 14,395,212 
ie + Whalebone............cs0008 sn 671,601} Indian meal................0. 4,301,334 
ee | Spermaceti candles......... 5 RPL IOOT TPE TI iis os ssccacevwcsenes's 225,502 
— Rye, oats, and small grain 
$3,468,033 gry 1,600,962 
THE FOREST. Biscuit, or shipbread.......... 556,266 
Skins and furs.................+ THE AAG <FORM eis isercicccccesses 109,062 
CARIN sas ncasinccariae vitae <tsens oF) ee |” een renee - 92,961 
Product of wood— ____ Babak aameaatenets 3,605,896 
Staves, shingles, b’rds, hewn pnw. 
Me, oa AK 1,849,911 | $57,070,356 
at Other lumber............... DAD FB F PODRCCO. 0. «a onic cc ndce ccc anccsceses 7,242,086 
i Masts and spars............... RT TAN snin'ck vin acnaededsniben . 53,415,848 
vii Oak bark and other dye... BIT PONG isco cacecshctonaneennecs : 89,460 
i All manufactures of wood... 1,495,924 | All other agricult’! prodacts— 
Pe Naval stores, tar, pitch, ros- eS ET ery eens: 1,346 
4h in, and turpentine.......... RE 1 SOs ivacis cn eswndnenessebiit 150,654 
i Ashes, pot and pearl......... 618,000} Brown sugar................006 25,483 
ke ————— | Indigo... ccc cscescecseees ‘ 10 
$5,996,073 —- 
q i AGRICULTURE. $177,493 
im Product of animals— MANUFACTURES. 
i Beef, tallow, hides, horned Soap and tallow candles....... 606,798 
it PRRs sand suhbssvasens seen 2,434,003 | Leather boots and shoes....... 243,816 
HS ° Butter and cheese............. 1,741,770 | Household furniture............. 225,700 
ie Pork, (pickled,) bacon, lard, | Coaches, and other carriages... 75,369 
ie Ree BONE ic ei I Ca iaicn iv acne beak hcg steleas 59,536 
A 
A 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES——-CONTINUED. 


i ionck cai ecctadanenh ‘ 
WENN cis ove os cde ieee nade vs 
Spirits from grain................ 
Beer, ale, porter, and cider.... 
Snuff and tobacco............... 


Cy SAREE in) CORE RE PES 
GI is cbRhirh a bciedtdecccsvscs 
Tron—pig, bar, and nails........ 

neg LAL OEE ESTES S 

all manufactures of...... 
Spirits from molasses... 
Sagar, refined...,.......0.0..0006 
ODIO RAY Porte Perey EO 
Gunpowder...... pet escscatuat ‘ 
Copper and brass............... ‘ 
Medicinal drags.................. 


Cotton, piece goods— 
printed and colored... 
ON isc thins vin omnacene 
i Oey ae eeee 
twist, yarn, and thread 


all other manufact’s of 


Flax and hemp— 

Cloth and thread............. 

Bags and all manufact’s of., 
Wearing apparel................ 
Combs and buttons.............. 
Brushes at 
Billiard table 3 and apparatus, : 
Umbrellas and parasols......... 


I MR cists akcsb chains cr césssak 
RENN PD ss ccutinh « cesyes ctcnn 
PO a Lian bonessssceana 
Vegetable food............ uae 
EE ccs vis wes <ceccaneie 
Cotton....... Pie EES SAR RR 


$13,102 | 

161,527 | 
67,781 
68,114 | 

658,950 | 


498,110 | 
27,054 | 
168,817 | 
68,889 | 
929.778 
293,609 | 
124,824 | 
1,653 | 
88,397 | 
64,980 | 
165,793 | 


$4,612,597. 


281,320. 
3,345,902 | 
8,794 | 
108,132 | 
338,375 








$4,082,523 | 
477 | 
5,305 | 
47,101 
17,026 
2 967 | 
615! 
2,150 | 


RECAPITULATION. 


$3,468,033 
5,996,073 
11,113,074 


57,070,356 | 


la 242.086 


















Leather and morocco skins not 
sold per pound......:..++++0++ $29,856 
Fire engines and apparatus... . 3,443 
Printing presses and type.....- 17,431 
Musical instruments............. 16,997 
| Books and maps...........+++.+ ¥ 44,751 
Paper and stationery............ 88,731 
Paints and varnish..............- 54,115 
Vinegar.. ‘ 9,526 
Earthen and stone ware....... 4,758 
Manufactures of glass......... ; 71,155 
Sea See 6,363 
pewter & lead 13,694 
m’rble & st’ne 11,220 
gold & silver 
& gold leaf 4,268 
Gold and silver coin............. 62,620 
Artificial flowers and jewelry. 3,126 
PORNO os cass saved daeeseave ; 26,959 
PROMO os es gucabesaveeeecys 3 5,270 
PCR ORE HNIC. 8. 5 scecicedaccece 17,623 
Domestic salt...... 42,333 
$4,692,403 
Re igs Beary oe aye aS gore ae 124,981 
| Articles not enumerated— 
Manufactured........... cccssee 1,108,984 
COE SHIRES: 6s... 5 s'ssce nes 1,199,276 
$2,308,260 
Government stores to the army, 
from New York.............- 326,800 
Grand Total.........:.+0:. $150,637,464 
All other agricultural products $177,493 
PEAR IMONATOS....6.0.0..-0 00000000 9,305,000 
RMN Ae atid cud ayasich exasheves 124,981 
Articles not enumerated...... 2,308,260 
Government stores to the ar- 
my, from New York....... 326,800 


53, 4 15,8 18 
89,460 





VALUE OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES TO EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY. 


ARTICLES NOT ENUMERATED. 


Whither exported. 


Manufactured. 


In foreign 
vessels, 


In American 


Other. vessels, 


MI core so tian wsacasscotnene $2,121 $20 $365,352 $260,980 
REE CE ae eee ees WR essa cSaalee week beadaaes 182,259 
Sweden and Norway.......... 127 BP rex ecseate 391,847 
Swedish West Indies........... 662 23 SIO 0G) | eheccccks 
jE a ae ae Oy i kbdeeats 14,577 184,375 
Danish West Indies............ 9,111 4,783 733,472 103,200 
SIO: TOMB ao oi55s cas desceces 27,027 15,711 841,567 3,226,846 
ACRE, SES oa BY CON YORE RPO er ES 6,469 
MN 6.25 chi sd sites wenateds i 5,293 5,352 998,477 886,921 
Dutch East Indies.............. 131 980 Le <.. 5cveessbbos 
Dutch West Indies............. 725 784 216,329 885 
Dutch Guiana................... 9% 151 EE wads cccdenans 
OE, Ee a ae 1,753 5,054 1,902,042 972,325 
ee a cceae 299,152 357,183 40,092,630 30,131,147 
vncecs EEE 15,390 66,722 2,375,631 1,269,829 
PI biter eecnséecee 3,025 26,246 6,710,511 5,687,187 








TOTAL VALUE OF MERCHANDISE. 


To each 
country. 
$626,332 

182,259 
391,847 
110,062 
198,952 
836,672 
4,068,413 
6,469 
1,885,398 
91,902 
217,214 
43,846 
2,874,367 
70,223,777 
3,645,460 
12,397,698 
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VALUE OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES—CONTINUED. 





ARTICLES NOT ENUMERATED. TOTAL VALUE OF MERCHANDISE. 

In American Ino foreign To each 

Whither exported. Manufactured. Other. vessels. vessels, country. 
Oe a $120 $265 $303,883 $61,477 $315,360 
NSE Te eres 1 eran ree NR cia ssintn cold 25,096 
British East Indies............. 5,609 37,371 PO ut: Stnoiencinae 237,783 
Cape of Good Hope............ 2,469 SR: QE AP ncoxnnuicage 106,172 
PONE. ce nuasstssecrsnsendaate 634 748 a Ree 36,275 
OEE ADOT ATD OT O08. 2 taedicus BE 5. Seiiveccsade 33,289 


nN EOE EL ANT PORTO 4,075 1,895 259,828 1,570 261,398 
British Guiana............0...-0. 3,686 7,610 560,390 61,513 621,903 


























British West Indies............. 39,374 74,640 3,258,030 715,222 3,973,252 
British American Colonies.... 459,664 317,738 2,182,370 3,637,297 5,819,667 
France on the Atlantic........ 32,998 38,648 15,777,910 1,642,475 17,420,385 
France on the Mediterranean. 4,433 1,691 929,695 242,451 1,172,146 
French African ports.......... sangeet BL eR 5,491 5,491 
SS heccrhdctuates ap uniinceee. cates a 4,177 19,753 32,804 §2,557 
French West Indies............ 1,040 = 11,726 500,085 69,041 569,126 
French Guiana. ..............+s 409 932 BOTT icctisics 58,287 4 
LEE TA TOOT 446,544 324,204 770,748 4 
Spain on the Mediterranean. —sseceerss see vnveee 166,926 1,021,414 — 1,188,340 4 
Teneriffe and other Canaries... — .....00..  seceseees ED FGG: cssessrpseae 15,148 q 
Manilla and Philippine Islands 996 2,561 SB ASO . cvesasesenes 32,480 
EET egee ak eae ROC OPE 62,471 §2,303 5,847,336 157,781 6,005,617 
Other Spanish West Indies... 2,493 8,710 808,019 17,060 825,079 «] 
Inia. snerieiandetienanaben: <.:a0eneileek’- 5 ateeanane 36,165 20,728 56,893 4 
Madeira.. sioke 101 577 76,110 28,921 105,031 ae 
Fayal and other Asores.. ie Aa aie Mate cat eae WMO © vac taunnena 9,466 | 
Cape de Verd Islands... 5% 3,101 814 70,303 781 71,084 
MEME dag dict cclishivanaene. < saesed | Gebeeeeae 925,535 130.487 1,056,022 
NUN osssck weiss autiine. Kunoee 69 803 438.341 191,891 630,232 
1s Sicily... sedis __ Sear 53,409 3,490 56,899 
at Trieste ‘and other Aut ‘ports.. 485 357 843,311 332,064 1,175,375 
43 peters visi eer ees 1,025 150 LE ees 61,570 
af Hayti... bees pelecss buen 11,304 3,577 1,164,347 22,670 1,187,017 : 
ve ONG Sp amie 13,230 6,279 129,643 80,198 209,841 : 
4 Central Republic of America.. Me: eee TEERR Gdiniadivens 73,322 3 
oy New Grenada.......0.....eccese0 741 319 20,025 33,630 53,655 4 
q Le CELTS tae ONES EE 14,606 2,661 560,859 10,615 571,474 Fl 
4 a eG epearen roa 9,005 39,608 2,309,729 257,209 2,566,938 F 
é' Cisplatine Republic.............. 5,393 990 143,895 36,641 180,536 @ 
zh Argentine Republic............. 296 899 111.379 12.575 123,954 
au, EBs csctic ice Uecvonbeted SouaSh as 3,865 4,468 1,342,579 118,768 1,461,347 4 
i i iniesintciskckicieteebvesicis 1,488 287 =133,447 59,531 192,978 & 
a « ER I a CONES IE NE Say oe per Oa 27,253 27,253 £ 
a CW excdnsstisathosss cosas sents 6,160 86,268 1,708,655 ............ 1,708,655 s 
2G West Indies generally......... 9 Xe RMIT © sctsecexcsad 118,137 ‘4 
im South America generally...... en Se ft eee 44,427 & 
1 ae Asia generally...............0.66 151 OR REED. iicciiiccins 161,679 : 
ay iy Africa generally................ 8,534 957 565,761 134,670 700,431 : 
q fl bi South Seas and Pacificocean. 41,901 3.768: SIO187 iis 310,187 3 
ik * Total..........cecceceeeseeeeee 1,108,984 1,199,276 97,514,472 52,796,192 150,310,664 
a fr COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH ALL NATIONS IN 1847. 5 
a te A STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, EXHIBITING THE VALUE OF EX- 3 
Bi. i PORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, DURING THE YEAR ENDING 30TH OF a 
— y june, 1847. ; 
a © - Value of exports. — — Value of imp. 4 
i : COUNTRIES. Domest. pred. Foreign prod. Total. om 3 
Lie IB oes in danianccnscan Gack hdiees wane $626,332 $124,118 $750,459 $924,673 4 
ime Nn ciatipicnall cinednidvthninwisé 182,259 19,907 202,166 7,608 : 
Sweden and Norway.......0....++ 391,847 28,340 420,187 613,698 5 
Swedish West Indies,.........0+0- 110,062 3,659 113,721 jen cba a 
7 © 
sh i 5 
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COUNTRIES. 
MONE 4. osaXcigvas copia nancies En 
Danish West Indies........ ie 
Holland... .......... RE IN le bee E 
Dutch East Indies.................+6¢ 
Dutch West Indies.................. 
Dutch Guiana..... RS Oe 
UII ose oiessdentereosnvenscecesoes 
BE TIN ss danincccaskareesccseas 
ee RO LEY SOPOT TREO DEY 
| Naa Ee es 
NNNNINIE Ga deiGa 5 ekeikn oss dw ctucet ‘ 
EG aah RE SS arlene amet 
Gibraltar...... 

csc nas bo pave b reck'ck bo 
British East Indies.................. 
es cca dsake doasbecue 
Cape of Good Hope. espunsameenias 
British West Indies................ 
CN CUI oid, soc cceeeacave 
British Honduras.. ................ > 


British American colonies. ....... 
Other British colonies, (Australia) 
France on the Atlantie............. 
France on the Mediterranean.... 


French African ports............... 
French West Indies. .............. 
BION TAMIGNE fi.) 00s. sccdssvses 
Miguelon and French fisheries... 
PUTO sis Seca sakee ck ceeds ce casess ‘ 
Spain on the Atlantic.............. 
Spain on the Mediterranean...... 
Teneriffe and the other Canaries. 
Manilla and Philippine isles....... 
RN sic tkenditn dob kvenciss'exdnlidse 
DNs gh cus sodas sexsev decease’ 
Portngal........... Sle Mi dves «balk idies 
Move cinens cash nkscin ents hees 
ae and the Azores............066 

Cape de Verd Islands.............. 
BN iia srakcab Kap aisc bis sce ca ctnctcen 
Nitra sigh 5id WNCKAs ove ans undgee 
Bes disthsannevestctnneed hank 
MN ii ecneebFihis s xbevecoctkcens 


Trieste and other Austrian ports. 
MEN Gavin cana gSes¥i gchar vetene os 


Mexico . FF OE 
Central America. ........:....csec00s 
EE CI i. ois cuv ee srnidin’ 
Os Wali pian nn soins cence 
I i a ive 
Argentine Republic. .............66 
Cisplatine Republic... .............. 
seed bas kes ks aw cskde 5 
ORE ar ee 
Republic of Equador.. ...........+6 
Shi Ml heer auk oaks ce adicudce 
OE OEE EO AM RECT IE 
South America gener WET. i excccge 
Europe generally.............. aids 
RIN go ia cncinennsonssbias 


Africa generally........0...+ssseees 
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$198,952 
836,672 
1,885,398 
91,902 
217,214 
43,840 
2,874,367 
4,068,413 
6,469 
70,223,777 
3,645,460 
12,397,698 
365,360 
25,096 
237,723 
36,275 
106,172 
3,973,252 
621,903 
261,398 
5,819,667 
3: 3,289 


eee eernseee 


770,748 

1 188°340 
15,148 
32,480 
6,005,617 
825,079 
56,893 
105,031 
9,466 
71,084 
1,056,022 
56,899 
630,232 
1,175,375 
61,570 
536,641 
73,322 
53,655 
571,474 
2,566,938 
123,954 
180,536 
1,461,347 
192,978 
27,253 
1,708,655 
1,187,017 
44,427 
161,679 
700,431 





Value of exports. 
Domest. prod. Foreign prod. 


bing 943 
152,631 
129,936 
108,238 
16,355 
3838 
348,190 
265,225 
83 1, 921 
162,013 
31,488 
55,026 
92'541 
135,454 
1,233 


1,816 
40,519 
2,165,876 


1,990 


een eteneee 


44,760 
972,089 
33,985 
1,335 
1,389 


16,870 
73,348 
65,672 
155,787 
23,246 
19,405 
43,739 
376,840 
52,135 
56,303 
210,263 
34,559 
571 
124,229 
111,756 
6213 
105,565 
44,499 
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Total, 
$203,895 
989,303 
2,015,334 
200,140 
233,569 


71,058, 698 
3,807,473 
12:429/186 
420 386 
47,637 
373,237 
37,508 
106,172 
3,993,392 
623,719 
301,917 
7,985,543 
33,289 
17,869,431 
1,228,187 
5 491 
603,164 
60,277 


1,229,403 
15,148 
77,240 

6,977,706 

859,064 
58,228 
106,420 
9,991 
88,932 

1,149,355 

64,117 

647,102 
1,248,723 
127,242 
692,428 
96,568 
73,060 
615,213 
2,943,778 
176,089 
236,839 
1,671,610 
227 537 
27,824 

1,832,884 

1,298,773 
50,640 

267,244 


744,930 
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Value of imp. 


$475 
846,748 
1,247,209 
894,982 
279,038 
59,355 
948,325 
3,622,185 


eset neeeeee 


36, 041 
947,932 
19,125 
197,232 
2,343,927 
23,899,076 
1,001,765 


Sree eter wees 


274,708 
1,016,551 
61,864 
494,056 
19. 394,867 
2.141.929 
283,330 
95,857 
34.564 
2.399 
1,279,936 
550,988 


187,34] 
577,710 
746,818 
80,581 
156,654 
1,322,496 
7,096,160 
241.209 
112,810 
1,716,903 
396,223 
5.583.343 
1,391,580 
10,500 
308,481 
559,842 
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A STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES—CONTINUED. 
~~ Value of exports—-——,_ Value of imp. 
COUNTRIES. Domest. prod. Foreign prod. Total. 

West Indies generally.............. $118,137 $1,539 @119,676 © .....4..:... 
SUAS pus vceteubbaahabiciehadieh ° cocskagakce peccbentsgés  -eebbhantsaw ° Moghiamneee 
Pacific ocean (whaling)............ 310,187 49,887 360,074 $44,588 
Atlantic ocean (whaling)............ 0 ss... cdi nacoewennbes see pee eee OR res 
ID TINIE san cieiccs ~crashaccccgs” wsvsomhsdie<”' 'sosnsctauste eigpadersea 
SUNEE GUMMIUL Ackensnicsccccbae accemesiecke  qecuscchobak’~"°'aeceaeveator 21,039 
SOONG CUE ietintiis a csicgaans erick BGs acanmcaica” | aeaaieeena”. | Seago eae 
Ring vcbidadbitiitinwnrnsaiad $150,637,464 $8,011,158 $158,648,622 $146,545,638 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES WITH ALL NATIONS. 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, EXHIBITING THE TONNAGE OF 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS ARRIVING FROM AND DEPARTING TO EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, 
DURING THE YEAR 1847. 





-~—American Tonnage.—, -—Foreign bh — 
COUNTRIES. Entered. Cleared. Entered. eared. 
EERE ESS SS Se ee 6,801 | Se 1363 
INES snc vnadcceetdeteiinescockvaas pe ree 523 5,127 
Sweden and Norway.............-- eee 13,121 6,263 
Swedish West Indies... tat!’ aigtterars LE - ~ westin winndiee: 
Denmark. . pivicialenen = etaaebiaha 216 717 2,274 
Danish West Indies... sient 23,898 22,156 2,900 4,315 
Holland... sb wadeiebsat'e 18,562 17,744 17,293 17,143 
Dutch East Indies... fbaecbese cseecwele ON 6,583 Te iaalGae bes 
Dutch West Indies.................. 14,586 4,370 113 113 
ng EE TOT 4,180 BSGL asia OO" ia 
RG Se er 28,307 26,617 20,173 18,752 
NE IIs cudascsncnidexseieates 27,361 12,127 83,105 56,634 
ND sits di Ttaikwiiatiicneven- baaigleme | esata: Ahatli 246 
MONE 5 os cscdcccasliapiajeivecinten 426,501 457,598 325,831 300,555 
PUL na 5 oi sks culsdecnsvccsvedact’ 20,411 25,315 43,156 15,630 
MEP EN te Eo PR RE eae 40,366 124,600 76,903 101,067 
Gibraltar... Phu st aaccuehkcadtioie 2,851 8,219 1,045 1,713 
Malta... LA psa biaes 221 _, eer oe 223 
British East ‘Indies... Ch Seer peer ne 10,683 pe” ere 615 
oe CT TACIT ITED A RRND ER 1,090 bite alas 307 
Cape of Good Hope............+0.+. 675 eT so ae 
British West Indies...............- i 76,981 91,900 36,792 21,172 
ie CANE ES. icacsvedeve’s 4,675 13,492 4,484 1,853 
British Honduras...................+ 5,736 5,946 786 507 
British American colonies......... 670,015 657,595 500,941 528,515 
Other British colonies, (Australia) —........... Tee >> --phgaebhaee oo” 0 $e 
France on the Atlantic............. 126,422 147,579 27,941 18,496 
France on the Mediterranean. ... 13,250 13,078 1,594 4,611 
French African ee ‘eats aseikeneeee’~ssgeaweeee’ -(° Reena 
French West Indies .. peices 15,571 22,715 6,871 2,527 
French Guians...............0056 1,494 | ae eae ol 
Miquelon and French fisheries... woeeke es 2,001 itaseeues 743 
Ses: iicsdree cts hiwe” <soch emacs O06 Risen 487 
Spain on the Atlantic............... 16,372 9,585 2,819 1,174 
Spain on the Mediterranean....... 12,460 7,266 11,260 16,326 
Teneriffe and the other Canaries. 2,445 See) epee “Sereeeen 
Manilla and fetes TANS isles....... 5,856 Bee aeberaes swab eben 
Cuba.. ; “dasa 233,258 243,515 10,756 18,493 
Porto Rico... nt sodaiaeativcpsuosde <st ie 38,063 26,767 1,746 1,879 
ERE Se 8 Se ae ae a 4,182 2,537 1,203 1,883 
RIED ES Pea ape 1,341 3,348 1,248 1,046 
Fayal and the Azores... eis 1,559 1,108 fon wh Ss, 
Cape de Verd Islands...........+... 107 Bye °- sdewaagans 240 


ahs iis tgincdetikes tcesaccisdeg + anc Btas” ° wokammeece’ "+ wayandeebd "pees 
Ee aintinss ndiantogsubes sv <sgnaaniek 28,911 1,423 1,466 649 
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A STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES—-CONTINUED. 





-——American Tonnage.—— -—Foreign Tonnage ——~ 
COUNTRIES. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
MN ci.ias caavausbas statin cess 5,415 1,956 500 375 
OD eo ne 1,908 10,235 1,472 3,313 
Trieste and other Austrian ports. 3,930 7,861 1,204 5,279 
Turkey... <ceadUb GRRE ice e's's 4,672 1,118 | Sa PTI 
Mexico... Pa TES he tO 6,497 10,716 2,903 2,155 
Central America... Bi i ok 1,822 eee...) wieder + cadaeeia 
TOO on. ic bisN cswescocece 822 565 1,708 734 
NG. ssc cieh dash kbs das ocpnees 13,185 10,800 728 630 
OUTS ARREARS EES ERs Se en 55,616 39,281 10,233 3.367 
Argentine Republic................ , 693 EE oy | ee 
Cisplatine Republic................ : 3,259 3,536 1,119 786 
SEBESSSRS Apa aome Oe ar eae 7,208 7,185 1,300 1,077 
asa iS abana danse . 919 | ee See 562 
—* UR iiitisssis cesses. ercabatanas Aigeiace = |, aeakeM es 168 
China... LENDS, OR a a 16,601 12,334 eee 8 6 * cee 
Hayti... ia bitline 27,717 27,959 1,068 2,500 
South America ¢ we enerally.. Asiana © 275 186 275 Peeper 
UNO IRMTOY civscdsisesseccccce | |) ctnnecbibes \ Fe eee ee OES: 
Asia generally.................sc00008 1,081 Un. .--etivins _ * aableeeeni 
Africa generally................+0e.0. 11,044 8,851 1,203 2,719 
West Indies generally..............  seeseeees CU ot Gian ee en a aR 
SRE Nee ae Ce ae 428 180 SiatNadecd ©. jctetgiebasd 
Pacific ocean (whaling)............ 39,042 BE .  Neitebcne: eet el 
Atlentic ocean (whaling).......... 3,546 BR ee eset cay!) Suga a 
Indian ocean (whaling)............ 3,015 US Shore ug i 
Sandwich Islands................... 760 a 5 Ripaaben th paebe te 
ME CORI. Sc isaicssehccces 5... seataneese MI Mewar ii seems 
MEM.” Waitt @ <Laneuis Vleck ais anveeee 2,101,359 2,202,393 1,220,346 1,176,605 


TONNAGE OF EACH COLLECTION DISTRICT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


STATEMENT EXHIBITING A CONDENSED VIEW OF THE TONNAGE OF THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, ON THE 30TH OF JUNE, 1847, IN TONS AND 95THS. 
Enrolled Total of 

Districts. Registered. and licensed. each district. 
Passamaquoddy, Mai rine Ay BEE ee 6,960 38 7,006 83 13,967 26 
Machias, ibdiaeiakav eel 1,101 78 15,183 35 16,285 18 
Fre ynchmen’ WRN cb asda nccduce 1,816 14 23,915 29 15,731 43 
Penobscot, oe ER 7,105 52 26,666 1 : 33,771 66 
Belfast, ee reese tainet se 15,012 88 28,645 2° 43,658 16 
Waldoborough, eet S ina 21,343 71 46,600 ro 67,943 77 
Wiscasset, We Gi dae copie Cerdawa 5,684 33 & 353 76 19,038 14 
Bath, rg ee ee 47,445 02 28,779 86 76,224 88 
Portland, DP a ie, area 51,418 41 29,628 18 74.046 59 
Saco, OF ler ov abe ow 1,974 83 2'137 95 4,112 13 
Kennebunk, oe PO Oe 6,034 06 2.481 78 8,515 84 
York, ge eres 83 07 974 78 1,057 85 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire......... 11,894 59 8,531 72 20,426 36 
Burlington, Vermont.. ACORN cP ymeatrtig ee Si aeeerer © 2.560 11 2.560 11 
Newburyport, Massac husetts......... 18,038 42 7,144 44 25,182 86 
Ipswich, Peta d' 5, SivtnRvaar’. 2 qegeebeuatancs 1,006 15 1,006 15 
Gloucester, Rincia wees 2,180 79 16,532 04 18,712 83 
Salem, Ee 16,375 32 9,034 29 25,409 61 
Beverly, a sevematees Rae re ee 2,661 17 2,661 17 
Marblehead, Pic, 2 opebawie 1,477 36 5,491 20 6,968 56 
Boston, ws savas 210,775 67 49,257 20 260,032 87 
Plymouth eae casa eae 3,788 93 6,414 77 10,203 75 
Fall River, Pra ge eee 2,356 24 7,990 74 10,347 03 
New Bedford, sat Batast cons 111,198 30 8,628 92 119,827 27 
Barnstable, “ inteieskt 5,030 81 45,458 02 50,488 83 
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A CONDENSED VIEW OF THE TONNAGE OF THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS—CONTINUED. 


Districts. 

Edgartown, Massachusetts.......... 
Nantucket <a IEA 
Providence, Rhode Ee ee 
I Ek, of ERO pivein< 
Newport, “ sovhalivnnde 
Middletown, Connecticnt............. 
New London, og epeeetbeuss 
Stonington, se 

New Haven, Mo Leesan ine 
Fairfield, * desma apheae 
Champlain, New York... napobabpienis 
Rocket's Harbor, kk. ccdssscasce 
Oswego, * ue 
Niagara, eee es 
Genesee, ieee oe Vibdids 
Oswegatchie, 5 ag OS ee 
Bufialo, aarti 
Sag Harbor, hte re) eee 
New York, Whos ee See bag 
Gee Visowity sien Va. 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey eobasinkes 
SS pe ae 
Burlington, ere oe 
Camden, Bh Sa a NS 
Newark, < 

Little Egg Harbor, “ paemeykaee 
Great Egg Hurbor,“ _........... 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania........., 
Presque Isle, i .? Seepeden 
Pittsburgh, 3 Saas 
Wilmington, Delaware............... 
Newcastle, eee ie eee 
Baltimore, Maryland... saaae ha aie 
3. UG.  nagieest oa 
Vienna, ee eee 


Snow Hill, . 
St. Mary’s, Re 
‘Town Creek, 


Poe ee were tween eee 


Annapolis, oe ee ee 
Georgetown, District of Columbia... 
Alexa idria, ate 
Gs VIRGIN. ocx ceisnnderceess 
on RS cleats eat VERE ane 
Richmond, Py ice a axed, 
Yorktown, sf ee RE Oe 
East River, Eso! SAIN 
TOOAMROE . crreieseesccerscsee 
TIES | vectetasahacdsncsens 
Sees ort 1 aa ace race 
Cherrystone, “ 

Wheeling, OF ase eagle nueva 
Wilmington, North Carolina SORT 
eS oe a a 
Washington, oA ere 
Edenton, a El. ti ecieaud ‘ 
Camden, ec liaete S ha bas ee, 
Beaufort, Me Dati dy as dacnsws 
Plymouth, OES aac: Spa Naeem 
Ocracoke, Be eat oe eevee gs iad 
Charleston, South Carolina.......... 
Beaufort, Senge 


Registered. 
5,703 11 
28,151 50 
11,416 32 
12,617 13 
5,769 O1 
316 24 
28,610 59 
13,786 45 
3,798 35 
1,227 45 


Otte ewer eeee 


eee eee ereeeee 
Peewee eee eene 
Pere ew ereneee 


‘99, 740 30 


297,516 04 


2,626 62 
6,852 75 
14,448 13 
948 65 
4,525 32 


Pewee eaten eee 


Pewee ere e eee 


Ceeeeeaersres 


9,284 59 
875 44 
1,179 59 
157 89 
1,017 05 
90 91 
510 47 
138 67 
11,796 06 


Enrolled 


and licensed. 


1,054 32 
2,770 29 
11,078 31 
2,470 75 
4,658 14 
9,570 37 
12,620 49 
5,341 45 
9,387 21 
18,221 84 
4,745 74 
7,169 81 
17,665 78 
246 53 
1,217 44 
2,573 32 
35,413 O1 
6,431 63 
348,527 26 
2,777 92 
20,769 52 
12.1 53 *3 
5,877 14 
7,400 70 
20,405 06 
6,005 45 
10,345 94 
109,407 81 
4,990 06 
25,390 38 
7,159 48 
5,907 86 
44,393 12 
9,151 56 
14,586 55 
8,338 65 
2,108 52 
1,933 16 
2.548 32 
9,452 91 
4,495 33 
11,990 06 
1,181 14 
3,329 01 
2871 55 
3,226 03 
4,928 45 
4,129 37 
3,443 79 
1,700 77 
2,660 76 
4,156 74 
3,181 58 
3,528 62 
579 64 
9,947 70 
1,123 16 
703 03 
1,456 63 
11,770 82 
30 57 


Total of 
each district. 


6,757 43 
39,921 79 
21,494 63 
15,087 88 
10,427 15 

9,886 61 
41,231 13 
19,127 90 
13,185 56 
19,449 04 

4,745 74 

7,169 81 
17,665 78 

216 53 

1,217 44 

2,573 32 
35,413 01 
29,171 93 

646,043 30 

2,777 92 
20,827 70 
12,781 60 

5,877 14 

7,400 70 
20,489 74 

6,005 45 
10,345 94 

152,616 83 

4,990 06 
25,390 38 

8,754 32 

5,907 86 

100,455 87 

9,151 56 
14,586 55 

8,338 65 

2,108 52 

1,933 16 

2,548 32 
12,109 58 
11,348 13 
26,438 19 

2,129 79 

7,254 33 

2,871 55 

3,226 03 

5,469 75 

4,129 37 

3,443 79 

1,763 34 

2.660 76 
13,441 38 

4,057 07 

4,708 26 

737 58 
10,964 75 

1,214 12 

1,213 50 

1,595 35 
23,566 88 

30 57 
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A CONDENSED VIEW OF THE TONNAGE OF THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS—-CONTINUED. 


Districts. 
Georgetown, South Carolina......... 
Savannah, Georgia.......0+...+.eeee0ee 
Sunbury, Oe ypiskyeeivseacenaee 


Brunswick, ‘“ 
St. Mary’s, “ 


TORTURE OST E eS Serer 


Pensacola, Florida............seesse0+ ‘ 


St. Augustine, “ 
Appalachicola, * 
St. Mark’s, « 
St. John’s o 
Key West “s 


rereee es Steere ere ee se) 


Registered. 
1,936 06 
9,079 OL 


1,415 46 


Pree weeesneee 


3,639 16 


Enrolled 
and licensed. 

1,485 24 

9,167 94 


881 60 


2,903 90 
74 90 
180) 62 
952 20 


Total of 
each district. 

3,421 30 
18,247 00 


4,811 89 
2,903 90 
74 90 


180 62 
4,591 37 

















Mobile, a 4,037 78 14,392 89 18,430 72 
POE NNT, TMUONNEIG, cackc.cavacee:  Casdaqeuripees: edagsaesaneip 0's saeae shane 
Vicksburg, Ws ae eee. CeepEeEeNe 391 84 391 84 
New Orleans, Louisiana..............- 80,622 29 132,075 51 212.697 80 
t Teche cs) RO ee PR ae eigen PN, 840 83 840 83 
, Nashville, Tennessee............. ee a 2,707 46 2,707 46 
4 RR UMORT.... ccciveseccenese. |. *Braecbrvaces 10,388 36 10,338 36 
3 I NN et)’. pebehdesbanes 31,635 86 31,635 86 
: SR NS ive dkmielavaricsed bab esemeenbe 25,493 72 25,493 72 
\" MM ges scesoncaihonctsane® ..' <, Seneuaseienes 4,322 48 4,322 48 
: | Ne, GF aR ATER VAST wee foe 17,801 12 17,801 12 
: Miami, in ilcapagudtaeetiece >..." geaetdaasweds 3,163 44 3,163 44 
A RN: 7) MA 97°164 79 97.164 79 
ia Pe Fe i eccchclek. o  “awanyen weates 1,288 75 1,288 75 
# CRRRVOREON, "TEROB Ss 6 ios okais caes.cdes 500 20 1,987 34 2,487 54 
3 Chicago, Illinois.............0...sseees ; Bete ap ae 3,951 56 3,951 56 
; SS amore DABS ctr ne ; 1,241,312 92 1,597,732 80 2,839,045 77 
i NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS BUILT IN EACH STATE IN 1847. 
:] CLASS OF VESSELS. 
4 Sloops and Tot. No. of Total ton- 
2 STATES. Ships. Brigs. Sch’ners. canal b’ts. St’mers. vess. built. nage. 
: Tons. YSths. 
s BEMOBS 2. 0\5380 renee 73 120 151 1 1 346 63,548 74 
: New Hampshire...... 7 1 2 sia _- 10 5,288 48 
é VOWRO isi iceises Sie cst rege yous 1 2 Ate 3 135 30 
3 Massachusetts ........ 33 13 84 5 3 138 27,769 55 
4 Rhode Island.......... 3 2 3 1 1 10 2,110 57 
# Connecticut........... ‘ 3 uni 30 8 1 42 6,027 94 
& NOW: VOPR. ..6060.550 17 5 88 138 23 371 50,994 93 
j New Jersey............ ae ree 70 26 5 101 9,830 19 
F Pennsylvania........... 8 2 3l 121 66 228 24,126 37 
: Delaware... ...ceccsseee aa WAS 17 6 2 95 2,279 32 
: Maryland............+- 5 17 108 ieee 1 131 12,691 58 
District of Columbia.. es 1 2 19 wae 22 801 58 
a Wee. ss caccweess’ bait eRe. 95 nes 2 Q7 1,524 92 
3 North Carolina....... 1 wel 27 6 wide 34 2,384 64 
a Soath Carolina....... aes Nets 3 eeu iene 3 161 72 
x ae ren oe tie aa 1 Wes 1 25 33 
4 gf ae 1 6 29 10 37 83 18,191 53 
is a Sie ais’ 1 43 16 60 6,073 47 
4 Tennessee............. oer ree ee oie 1 1 167 05 
@ Kentucky. ............- rae an 1 vies 30 31 5,424 20 
a Louisiana... ............ ame sais 9 1 2 12 493 66 
é Ie iis ee — eu 2 2 387 93 
: Michigan............... Saat 1 7 4 5 17 3,293 07 
oe eee ane oer sans ise pie aoe | eae malate 
Ba ektids nase 151 168 689 392 198 1,598 243,132 67 


3 
“a 
: 
3 
¥ 
3 
4 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


eee 


VENTILATION OF PASSENGER VESSELS. 


Tue following “ Act to provide for the ventilation of passenger vessels, and for other 
purposes,” has passed both Houses of the United States Congress, and was approved by 
the President May 17th, 1848:— 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE VENTILATION OF PASSENGER VESSELS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all vessels, whether of the United States or any 
other country, having sufficient capacity according to law, for fifty or more passengers, 
(other than cabin passengers,) shall, when employed in transporting such passengers be- 
tween the United States and Europe, have on the upper deck, for the use of such passen- 
gers, a house over the passage-way leading to the apartment allotted to such passengers 
below deck, firmly secured to the deck or combings of the hatch, with two doors, the sills 
of which shall be at least one foot above the deck, so constructed that one door or window 
in such house may at all times be left open for ventilation ; and all vessels SO eip!oyed, 
and having the capacity to carry one hundred and fifty such passengers, or more, shall 
have two such houses; and the stairs or ladder leading down to the aforesaid apartment 
shall be furnished with a hand-rail of wood or strong rope: Provided nevertheless, Booby- 
hatches may be substituted for such houses in vessels having three permanent decks. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every such vessel so employed, and having the 
legal capacity for more than one hundred such pussengers, shall have at least two ventila- 
tors to purify the apartment or apartments occupied by such passengers; one of which 
shall be inserted in the after part of the apartment or apartments, and the other shall be 
placed in the forward portion of the apartment or apartments; and one of them shall have 
an exhausting cap to carry off the foul air, and the other a receiving cap to carry down the 
fresh air ; which said ventilators shall have a capacity proportioned to the size of the apart- 
ment or apartments to be purified; namely, if the apartment or apartments will lawfully 
authorize the reception of two hundred such passengers, the capacity of such ventilators 
shall, each of them, be equal to a tube of twelve inches diameter in the clear, and in 
proportion for larger or smaller apartments ; and all said ventilators shall rise at least four 
fect and six inches above the upper deck of any such vessel, and be of the most approved 
form and construction: Provided, That if it shall appear, from the report to be made and 
approved, as provided in the seventh section of this act, that such vessel is equally well 
ventilated by any other means, such other means of ventilation shall be deemed, and held 
to be, a compliance with the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted, That every vessel carrying more than fifty such 
passengers, shall have for their use on deck, housed and conveniently arranged, at least 
one camboose or cooking range, the dimensions of which shall be equal to four feet long 
and one foot six inches wide for every two hundred passengers; and provisions shall be 
made in the manner aforesaid, in this ratio for a greater or less number of passengers: 
Provided, however, And nothing herein contained shall take away the right to make such 
arrangements for cooking between decks, if that shall be deemed desirable. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all vesseis employed as aforesaid, shall have 
on board for the use of such passengers, at the time of leaving the last port whence such 
vessel shall sail, well secured under deck, for each passenger, at least filteen pounds good 
navy bread, ten pounds of rice, ten pounds of oatmeal, ten pounds of wheat flour, ten 
pounds of peas and beans, thirty-five pounds of potatues, one pint of vinegar, sixty gallons 
of fresh water, ten pounds of salted pork, free of bone, all to be of good quality, and a suf- 
ficient supply of fuel for cooking ; but at places where either rice, oatmeal, wheat flour, or 
peas and beans cannot be procured, of good quality and on reasonable terms, the quantity 
of either or any of the other last named articles may be increased and substituted therefor ; 
and in case potatoes cannot be procured on reasonable terms, one pound of either of said 
articles may be substituted in lieu of five pounds of potatoes ; and the captains of such ves- 
sels shall deliver to each passenger at least one-tenth part of the aforesaid provisions 
weekly, commencing on the dav of sailing, and daily at least three quarts of water, and 
sufficient fuel for cooking ; and if the passengers on board of any such vessel in which the 
provisions, fuel and water herein required shall not have been provided as aforesaid, shal! 
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at any time be put on short allowance during any voyage, the master or owner of any 
such vessel shall pay to each and every passenger who shall have been put on short allow- 
ance, the sum of three dollars for each and every day they may have been on such short 
allowance, to be recovered in the circuit or district court of the United States: Provided, 
nevertheless, And nothing herein contained shall prevent any passenger, with the consent 
of the captain, from furnishing for himself the articles of food herein specified ; and, if put 
on board in good order, it shall fully satisfy the provisions of this act so far as regards 
food: And provided, further, That any passenger may, also, with the consent of the cap- 
tain, furnish for himself an equivalent for the articles of food required in other and differ- 
ent articles ; and if, without waste or neglect on the part of the passenger, or inevitable 
accident, they prove insufficient, and the captain shall furnish comfortable food to such 
passengers during the residue of the voyage, this in regard to food shall also be a compli- 
ance with the terms of this act. 

Sere. 5. And be it further enacted, That the captain of any such vessel so employed is 
hereby authorized to maintain good discipline, and such habits of cleanliness among such 
passengers as will tent! to the preservation and promotion of health ; and to that end he 
shall cause such regulations as he may adopt for this purpose to be posted up before sailing, 
on board such vessel, in a place accessible to such passengers, and shall keep the same so 
posted up during the voyage ; and it is hereby made the duty of said captain to cause the 
apartment occupied by such passengers to be kept, at all times, in a clean healthy state, 
and the owners of every such vessel so employed are required to construct the decks, and 
all parts of said apartment, so that it can be thoroughly cleansed ; and they shall also pro- 
vide a safe convenient privy or water-closet for the exclusive use of every one hundred 
such passengers. And when the weather is such that said passengers cannot be mustered 
on deck with their bedding, it shall be the duty of the captain of every such vessel to cause 
the deck occupied by such passengers to be cleaned with chloride of lime or some other 
equally efficient disinfecting agent, and also at such other times as said captain may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the master and owner or owners of any such 
vessel so employed, which shall not be provided with the house or houses over the passage- 
ways, as prescribed in the first section of this act ; or with the ventilators, as prescribed in 
the second section of this act; or with the cambooses or cooking ranges, with the houses 
over them, as prescribed in the third section of this act; shall severally forfeit and pay to 
the United States the sum of two hundred dollars for each and every violation of, or ne- 
glect to conform to the provisions of each of said sections; and fifty dollars for each and 
every neglect or violation of any of the provisions of the filth section of this act; to be re- 
covered by suit in any circuit or district court of the United States, within the jurisdiction 
of which the said vessel may arrive, or from which it may be about to depart, or at any 
place within the jurisdiction of such courts, wherever the owner or owners, or captain of 
such vessel may be found. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the collector of the customs, at any port in the 
United States at which any vessel so employed shall arrive, or from which any such vessel 
shall be about to depart, shall appoint and direct one of the inspectors of the customs for 
such port to examine such vesse], and to report in writing to such collector whether the 
provisions of the first, second, third and fifth sections of this act have been complied. with 
in respect to such vessels ; and if such report shall state such compliance, and be approved 
by such collector, it shali be deemed and held as conclusive evidence thereof. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the first section of the act, entitled “ An Act 
to regulate the carriage of Passengers in Merchant Vessels,” approved February twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, be so amended that when the height or distance 
between the decks of the vessels referred to in the said section shall be less than six feet, 
and not less than five feet, there shall be allowed to each passenger sixteen clear superfi- 
cial fect on the deck, instead of fourteen, as prescribed in said section; and if the height 
or distance between the decks shall be less than five feet, there shall be allowed to each 
passenger twenty-two clear superficial feet on the deck ; and if the master of any such ves- 
sel shal] take on board his vessel, in any port of the United States, a greater number of 
passengers than is allowed by this section, with the intent specified in said first section of 
the act of eighteen hundred and forty-seven, or if the master of any such vessel shall take 
on board, at a foreign port, and bring within the jurisdiction of the United States, a greater 
number of passengers than is allowed by this section, said master shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished in the manner provided 
for the punishment of persons convicted of a violation of the act aforesaid ; and in compu- 
ting the number of passengers on board such vessel, al! chiidren under the age of one year 
at the time of embarkation, shall be excluded from such computation. 
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Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect, in respect to such 
vessels sailing from ports in the United States, in thirty days from the time of its appreval ; 
and in respect to every such vessel sailing from ports in Europe, in sixty days after such 
approval; and it is hereby made the duty of the Secretary of State to give notice in the 
ports of Europe of this act, in such manner as he may deem proper. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That so much of the first section of the act, enti- 
tled “ An Act regulating Passenger Ships and Vessels,” approved March second, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen, or any other act that limits the number of passengers to two for 
every five tons, is hereby repealed. 
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TARIFF OF PORT CHARGES AT THE MAURITIUS. 


The following is the reduced tariff of port charges at the Mauritius, according to Or- 


dinance No. 6, of 1848 :— 
FOR PILOTAGE. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS. 


The following act, extending privileges to American vessels engaged in a certain men- 
tioned trade, and for other purposes, passed both Houses of Congress during the present 
session, and was approved by the President of the United States May 27th, 1848 :-— 


AN ACT EXTENDING PRIVILEGES TO AMERICAN VESSELS ENGAGED IN A CERTAIN MENTIONED TRADE, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it shall hereafter be lawful for any steamship, or 
other vessel, on being duly registered in pursuance of the laws of the United States, to en- 
gage in trade between one port in the United States, and one or more ports within the 
same, with the privilege of touching at one or more foreign ports during the voyage, and 
land and take in thereat merchandise, passengers, and their baggage, and letters and mails: 
Provided, That all such vessels shall be furnished by the collectors of the ports at which 
they shall take in their cargoes in the United States, with certified manifests setting forth 
the particulars of the cargoes, the marks, number of packages, by whom shipped, to 
whom consigned, at what port to be delivered ; designating such goods as are entitled to 
drawback, or to the privilege of being placed in warehouse ; and the masters of all such 
vessels shall, on their arrival at any port of the United States from any foreign port at which 
such vessel may have touched, as herein provided, conform to the laws providing for the 
delivery of manifests, of cargo, and passengers taken on board at such foreign port,and all 
other laws regulating the report and entry of vessels from foreign ports, and be subject to 
all the penalties therein prescribed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all vessels and their cargoes, engaged in the 
trade referred to in this act, shall become subject to the provisions of existing collection 
and revenue laws on arrival in any port in the United States: Provided, That any foreign 
goods, wares, or merchandise, taken in at one port in the United States, to be conveyed 
in said vessels to any other port within the same, either under the provisions of the ware- 
housing act of sixth of August, eighteen hundred and forty-six, or under the laws regula- 
ting the transportation coastwise of goods entitled to drawback, as well as any goods, 
wares, or merchandise not entitled to drawback, but on which the import daties charge- 
able by law shall have been duly paid, shall not become subject to any impost daty by rea- 
son of the vessel in which they may arrive having touched at a foreign port during the 
voyage, in pursuance of the privilege given in this act. 


one 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TARIFF OF CANADA, 


Customs Derarrment, Montreal, April 17, 1848. 
GENTLEMEN :—In answer to your inquiry, whether, under the provisions of the 10 and 
11 Vic., cap. 31, “ An act for repealing and consolidating the preset.t duties of customs in 
the provinces, and for other purposes therein mentioned,” which law came into operation 
on the 6th instant, the same rate of duties will be levied on goods from Glasgow via New 
York, as on similar importations via Montreal, I am to acquaint you that the law makes 
no difference, in that respect, between the two routes of importation, and that the invoice 
cost of the goods, at the place of purchase by the importer, is to be taken as the ascer- 

tained value of such goods, for duty, with the addition of 10 per cent. I have, &c. 
J. W. Dunscoms. 
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Messrs. Suaw, Turnsuty & Co., Toronto. 
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NEW CUSTOMS REGULATIONS OF INDIA. 


The Government of the East India Company have passed the following act for equal- 
izing the duties on goods inported and exported in foreign and British bottoms, and for 
abolishing the duties on goods carried from port to port in the territories subject to the go- 
vernment of that company :— 

1. It is hereby enacted, That, from and after the 25th day of March, 1848, all goods 
imported on foreign bottoms by sea into any port of the Presidencies of Fort William, in 
Bengal, Fort St. George, or Bombay, shall be charged only with the same rates of duty 
as such goods would now by law be charged with, if such goods were imported into any 
of the said ports on British bottoms, anything in any act of the Council of India contain- 
ed to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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2. And it is hereby enacted, That, from and after the said day, all goods exported on 
foreign bottoms by sea, from aay port of the said Presidencies, shall be charged only with 
the same rates of duty as such goods would now by law be charged with, if such goods 
were exported from any of the said ports on British bottoms, anything in any act of the 
Council of India contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. And it is hereby enacted, That, from and after the said day, no duty shall be charged 
on any goods lawfully carried from any port in the territories subject to the Government 
of the East India Compauy, to any other port in the said territories, anything in any act 
of the Council of India contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

4. Provided, always, That nothing in this act contained shall apply to the articles of salt 
or opium. 


NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


“MAURY’'S WIND AND CURRENT CHART.” 


Nationat Osservatory, Wasnineton, May 30th, 1848. 

Dear Sin :—Please to correct a typographical error in the sailing directions published 
in the May No. of your Magazine for the new route on the Wind and Current Chart to 
the Equator. 

Vessels bound south of the Equator from the Capes of the Delaware, New York, or 
Boston, should pass to the zasrwarp and not to the “ westward” of Bermuda, asis there 
printed, 

Vessels from any port north of Baltimore, which have the “wind and current” charts 
on board, are recommended, particularly during the summer months, to make the best of 
their way to the parallel of 20° N., between the meridians of 42° and 47° W. Thence 
they should aim to cross the Line in about 30° W. ‘The south-east trades hold more to 
the south in the summer than they do in any other season of the year. If, after crossing 
10° N., the wind should come out ahead, then take that tack which will give the most 
southing, and enable the ship to cross 5° N., between 29° and 33° W.; and thence the 
course should be shaped so as to clear Cape St. Augustine. Should the wind not admit 
of this course, stand boldly on, trusting to chances for a slant of wind, till the land is seen, 
and bearing in mind that if at best you are compelled to beat, which may occasionally be 
the case, it is better to beat south of the Line, where you are always sure of finding a 
good working breeze, than it is to contend against the baffling winds and calms which pre- 
vail to the north of the Equator, and about the region where the north-east and south-east 
trades meet, particularly to the east of 25° W. The Equatorial “doldrums” are seldom 
found west of 28°. Respectfully, &c., M. F. Maury. 

Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor Merchants’ Magazine. 





PORT OF HARTLEPOOL.—LIGHT ON THE HEUGH. 
FIRST EXHIBITED ON Ist ocToBerR, 1847. 


Lat. 54° 41 51” N. Lon. 1° 10’ 19” W. of Greenwich. 

The light bears by compass, from Souter Point, on the coast of Durham, 8. 4 W. dis- 
tant 17 sea miles; and from Staiths Old Nab, on the Yorkshire coast, N. W. by W. 
distant 164 sea miles, and is seen at any place along the coast within these points, and 
seaward, in clear weather, at a distance of 15 miles, the light being of the first order, 
and at an elevation of 84 feet above the level of high water, spring tides. 

There is also seen from the same tower, at night, (underneath the principal light,) from 
half flood to half ebb, a tidal light of a red color, which is visible to the eye within the 
limits of four miles, but beyond that distance it blends with the main light, rendering it 
indistinct. During the day, at half flood, a red ball is hoisted to the top of the mast on 
the tower, where it remains until half ebb. 

The stationary red light on the Pier Head of the Old Harbor is shown as heretofore ; 
and there are two red lights on the Quay wall of the Inner Harbor, which are seen in one 
from the bar, for the guidance of vessels entering. 

The fixed green light on the North Pier Head of the West Harbor is exhibited from 
sunset to sunrise, and the two red lights seen in one, bearing N. W. 4 N., direct the course 
into the harbor. 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR THE PORT OF HARTLEPOOL. 


Vessels bound to the port in gales of wind from N. or N. E., wien pilots cannot be ob- 
tained, should attend strictly to the following: A large buoy is situated off the southern 
extremity of the Heugh, known as the “ Buoy of the Stone,” moored in 22 feet low wa- 
ter of spring tides, and which has an iron wicker bal] and staff. The Heugh light bear- 
ing therefrom, by compass, N. § E. distant one-third ofa mile; the red light on the Pier 
Head of the Old Harbor, N. W. } W. four-tenths of a mile ; and the green light on the 
North Pier Head of the West Harbor, W. by N. 3 N. eight-tenths ofa mile. 

Before bearing away, let the tide be flowed to about last quarter flood, carrying a 
smart canvass on the vessel, particularly (ifpossible) her after sails. Pass close to the buoy 
above described, leaving it on the starboard hand; if bound for the Old Harbor, the course 
will be N. W. by W. 4 W., with the Pier light about one point open on the starboard 
bow, when the beacon, colored black, with a wicker bell and vane, is visible on the same 
hand: nearly right ahead is another black buoy, with ball and staff, for which steer till 
the Pier light just opens to the westward of the beacon; a mid-channel course between 
this and the black buoy with the ball will lead to where a pilot can board the vessel. 
At this time the two red lights on the quay wall will be seen in one, N. by W., which leads 
to the entrance to the Inner Harbor, 

A moveable staff, carrying a flag, is attached to the Light-House on the Pier, which, 
in cases when found necessary, will be inclined to either hand to which it is requisite for 
the vessel to be steered, and will be kept perpendicular when the course is right. In cases 
of danger a black ball (only) will be exhibited at the top of the staff. 

For ships bound to the West Harbor, the course from the buoy of the Stone to the 
Fairway Red Buoy is west, a little more than half a mile, leaving a chequered red and 
white buoy on the starboard hand, then from the Fairway Buoy, N. W. 4 N., with the 
two red lights in one, leaving the black buoys on the starboard, and the white buoys on the 
port hand. 

A moveable flag staff is placed on the South Pier for exhibiting similar signals as at the 
Old Harbor. 

If at any time the Buoy of the Stone should have gone adrift, or is not able to be made 
out when rounding the Heugh, the tall chimney of the Foundry at Middleton, bearing N. 
W., in a line with the Pier light at the Old Harbor, will clear the danger; and no vessel, 
if possible, with the wind N. or N. E., ought to pass further to the southward than these 
marks describe. 

On entering the bay from the southward and eastward, the Longsear Ridge is to be avoid- 
ed by noticing off the eastern extremity a large plain black buoy, moored in 22 feet low 
water of spring tides, the Heugh light bearing therefrom, by compass N. } E., distant a lit- 
tle more than one mile. 

Seaton High, or Tees Upper Light, bears W. 3 8., open to the north of Carr-house, the 
Pier light at the Old Harbor, N. by W. 4. W., and the West Harbor Pier light N. W. 3 
N., the buoy having been cleared, either harbor may be taken by the instructions that have 
been given. 

MAURY’S NEW ROUTE TO RIO AND BACK. 

We learn from the Baltimore American that the barque W. H. D. C. Wright, of this 
port, has made the round voyage to Rio and back, including ten days’ detention at Rio, in 
eighty-five days. She is believed to be the first vessel that has tried the new route pro- 
posed by Lieut. Maury, of the U. S. Navy, on his “ wind and current” charts. She passed 
to the southward of Bermuda, and made the passage to Rio in thirty-eight days, following 
the great circle and crossing the line 24th day out, in lon. 31° W. The discovery, by 
Lieut. Maury, of a region of better winds along the great circle to Rio is a most import- 
ant one; for the passage to Rio, China, and all places south of the Equator is shortened 
some ten to fifteen days. No vessel should go to sea without these charts. We under- 
stand they will be given to any navigator who will send the track of his vessel, with a re- 
cord of the winds and currents, to the Observatory, at Washington ; and who, upon ap- 
plication to that office, will be supplied with the charts, sailing directions, &c. 


COAST AND ISLANDS AT MAGDALENA BAY. 

Captain Montgomery, of the U.S. ship Portsmouth, states that the Coast and Islands 
at Magdalena Bay, Lower California, are placed from 15 to 40 miles too far to the east- 
ward on all the charts now in general use. I]. B. M. frigate Herald and brig Pandora 
are now engaged in a new survey of the Gulf and Coast of California. 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 


STATE OF THE BANK OF FRANCE UP TO MAY, WITH THE CORRESPONDING ITEMS OF THE PRE-~ 
CEDING WEEK. 


Week ending 


Liabilities. 


Ni Pi eres oh Sian Seas cssncaseeraee'e 
I iat ci sscacecpnsaccnarnuivesdie 
Reserve in real property.............+ 
Bank notes in circulation,........... 
Ditto Branch banks............0....6. 
OS ee ne 
Account current of treasury creditor 
Divers accounts current............. 
Receipts payable atsight............. 
Re-discount of last half year........ 
Dividends payable...........+.+0.. 
Discounts, interests, ete ........s.se0s 
Ditto of Algiers, sums not yet in- 
vested in treasury bonds........... 
Branch bank drafis payable......... 
I isncckcds vswchhnrsss< takes 


Total liabilities.............0... 
Assets. 

Cath Rie PRN ois odd viens cabins: 

Cash in the branch banks............ 


Bills and acceptances in Paris.... . 
Ditto in branch banks............. 
Advances in bullion............0.....- 
Ditto on French public fnnds........ 
Due by the branches for their notes 
in circulation...... ee oe a 


Stock forming reserve.............0.. 
Ditto disposable funds................. 
Bank buildings and furniture....... 


Interest in Algiers Bank............. 
Interest in National Discount Bank 
Dishon’d bills, or to be re-imbursed.. 
Bills given by Russia for stock pur- 

chased....... te il,» yeaatoli teow 
Expenses of management............ 
IIIS digs, 6 pci cenn s w00sn settee eve 
Advances to the State on treasury 

ee i eae 


ME INI hens bopce Gavan scxdek 


Week ending 
4 


Week ending 








April 27. May 4. May 11. 
Francs. Cent. Francs. Cent. Francs. Cent. 
67,900,000 00 67,900,000 00 67,900,000 00 
10,000,000 00 10,000,000 00 10,000,000 00 
4,000,000 00 4,000,000 00 4,000,000 00 
303,094,600 00 293,134,800 00 297,426,800 00 
14,895,750 00 14,418,500 00 14,470,000 00 
1,569,423 30 1,499,123 30 1,423,123 30 
26,360,908 72 22,024,718 35 13,292,037 58 
61,510,282 72 65,460,517 51 69,926,558 05 
1,050,000 00 1,377,500 00 1,653,500 00 
728,692 37 728,692 37 728,692 37 
226,650 25 214,528 25 209,320 25 
3,274,787 00 3,386,389 19 3,451,228 87 
1,092,248 69 1,106,773 69 1,106,923 69 
954,320 OL LIZL177 76 1,571,728 61 
195,634 27 195,189 27 256,293 83 
496,853,297 33 486,567,909 69 487,416,206 55 
54,031,139 33 56,049,879 97 57,594,353 95 
34,734,395 00 34,395,822 00 34,437,097 00 
14,061,801 60 18,722,973 47 18,403,671 58 
187,018,796 55 166,858,588 64 158,743,053 14 
78,231,111 24 77,153,098 18 82,968,947 27 
5,115,600 00 6,506,700 00 6,991,200 00 
10,830,382 90 10,669,982 90 10,344,982 90 
14,895,750 00 14,418,500 00 14,470,000 00 
10,000,000 00 10,000,000 00 = 10,000,000 00 
11,660,197 89 11,660,197 89 11,660,197 8&9 
4,000,000 00 4,000,000 00 4,000,000 00 
1,000,000 00 1,000,000 00 1,000,000 00 
200,000 00 200,000 00 200,000 00 
19,655,541 20 23,579,480 39 25,747,653 13 
278,938 00 A A ee a 
478,856 21 541,904 51 541,856 51 
660,787 41 729,856 82 313,191 18 
50,000,000 00 50,000,000 00 50,000,000 00 
496,853,297 33 486,567,909 69 487,416,206 55 


REVENUE OF THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 
The revenue of the island of Ceylon for 1846 amounted to £392,774, and the expendi- 
The revenue for 1847 was £421,651, 
and the expenditure £418,133, leaving a surplus of £3,518- The revenue of the island, 
on an average of six years ending with 1845, was £378,429 16s. 9d., and the expenditure 


ture to £392,625, leaving a surplus of only £149. 


£346,515 19s. 1d. 


Surplus £31,913 15s. 1d. 


The revenue on an average of eight 


years ending with 1847,.was £440,715, and the expenditure £412,836, leaving a surpias 
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of £27,879. It further appears from the quarterly returns of the treasury sent home by the 
local treasurer, that the balances in the hands of the public accountants were, on the 31st 
of Dec., 1845, £210,380, and on the 3ist of March, 1846, £207,878. The principal 
sources of revenue in Ceylon are derived from sea customs, namely: export duty on cinna- 
mon, £2'),453 ; do. on other articles, £12,108 ; import duty on rice and paddy, £75,111; 
do. on other articles of food, £5,812 ; do. on other articles not used as food, £30,973 ; as- 
sessment on lands growing rice and paddy, £41.262; do. on other grain, £6,025 ; do. on 
arrack, wine, and spirits, £61,518; salt, £36,160; sale of lands, £37,946; stamps, 
£22,342 ; tolls, £29,934. All other sources of revenue, £59,378. The committee re- 
cently appointed for the review and consideration of the colonial reports on the finance 
and commerce of the island, have reported the gratifying intelligence that the Government 
ee on a large accumulated fund, actually in hand, and on a considerable annual 
surplus. 


~~ 





SO 


DIVIDENDS OF THE BOSTON BANKS IN 1845, 1846, 1847, AND 1848. 
Dividend, April, Year Year Year 





Banks. Capital. April, 1848. 1848. 1847. 1846. 1845. 
Atlas Bank...........+ seo ceesnesseee $500,000 = $15,000 3 64 «6 6 
DMG i ash ced idan ities 500,000 17,500 34 64 6 6 
Nii cecinibiarddiedin Ad : 900,000 36,000 4 7 7 7 
oe ee PRC ek Cae Os 150,000 6,000 4 8 5 new 
PSV cistibice tacdeeaeakacbes's 1,000,000 35,000 34 6 6 6 
CON i. csscsscniasistcihcice 500,000 15,000 3 6 6 53 
DR eiinicccintis Bok see zetes 500,000 17,500 34 64 64 64 
ee, EE TTS MT OTR 500,000 22 500 44 new... a3 
NE Basie skp carck scans eke 200,000 8,000 4 8 8 7 
Globe....... id cccurchebrc due abscadashs 1,000,000 35,000 34 7 64 6 
NN asks heii cdaiies 500,000 17,500 34 63 7 6 
PER aka roe ene 500,000 17,500 34 7 7 6 
UTM iid hs si CAR atacrctin 560,000 28,000 5 94 9 8 
Massachusetts...........00...sce0ee 800,000 24,000 3 6 6 54 
SR iia, ic ee eb ses 120,000 4,800 4 8 8 7 
PONE a. 520i se iid kas 3,000,000 120,000 4 7 7 7 
New England.................e0.008 1,900,000 40,000 4 8 6 6 
PN BNE ash. claccbasancbce ks 750,000 22,500 3 6 6 6 
ee ee Oe ee eh 500,000 17,500 34 7 64 6 
Shve & Leather Dealers’......... 500,000 22,500 44 8 74 64 
GOMiia it Sti a eas 1,800,900 54,000 3 6 6 6 
eT ee ee 1,000,000 50,000 5 10 8 8 
TNE Se A etek 500,000 17,500 34 64 6 6 
SN as Ss 400,000 14,000 34 7 6 6 
OU sain bs cvs ckcksdiiceshs 800,000 28 000 34 7 6 6 
WHR i on 5 dcicclndcn stadt 500,000 17,500 34 63 6 a4 
WOME, ono: Se an ves $18,980,000 $702,800 
DIVIDENDS OF THE PHILADELPHIA BANKS IN 1847-48. 
Banks. Capital. 1847. 1247, 1848. 
Bank of North America. ............++ $1,000,000 Jan. 4 July 5 an. 3 
Bank of Pennsylvania...........see+eeees 1,562,500 satan. 4 ae 
Philadelphia .......0-..020.0.0s0cce00e ‘issn 1,150,000 May 4 Nov. 4 May 7 
SSS ER A iE a 1,000,000 nee “« 4 “« 4 
CRN oe cals cuskocchaccses painu nesbeens So Sr ror seeks Oe eae 
DRNNNONT coe cess wowaradeateatwaes 800,000 “6 “ § Wi G 
Farmers & Mechanics’ ...........00-.0008 750,000 “ 63 “ 62 “ 6 
Northern Juiberties..................sessse00 350,000 alt: wg “ § 
Nag ok Ss ia. ches nosis Race 334,800 asm “ 4 €.§ 
Manufacturers & Mechanics’...... eae 300,000 “4 sg “ 4 
Bank of Commerce.............-..+002+++ 250,000 oe “2 ae 
Southwark........ PE dsb th kbead wobiven hones 250,000 * % <a ets 
DGD 655s FiGasiuninieissecedcensess 250,000 + 5 “ § #.-% 
Penn 'lownship.........066 s+ iia kiiiies 225,000 “ § “ § “« § 
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DIVIDENDS OF THE BANKS IN NEW YORK IN 1847 AND 1848. 





Banks, Capital. 1847. 1847. 
Bank of America................+0 $2,006,200 Jan. 34 July 33 
Bank of Commerce................ 3,449,480 “9 ase 
OMI Diss eickdinsscctvaseaceves , 400,000 ye rae 
SESS epee ene ea 1,200,000 at we 
BOPON Wat... acs cacesessdees<'e 500,000 “ 34 “« 3% 
Merchants’ Exchange............. 750,000 hae... tie... 
ME NT a iisad. 0k dave caie. cdne 655,000 og oo 
New York Dry Dock............. 200,000 ital o 
Leather Manufacturers’........... ‘ 600,000 Feb. 35 = Aug. 34 
re vinnengoiew mbes 2,050,000 ell aaa MS 
Butchers and Drovers’............. 500,000 “o § “5 
NE Wos\ccccecacccenosduacanse . 750,000 April 34 Oct. 4 
American Exchange................ 1,155,400 May 34 Nov. 3 
Bank of New York................. 1,000,000 ai. mle 
Bank of State of New York..... 2,000,000 it. K.. 
| iRaea eS aiea lle 720,000 “4 “ 4 
SND E ES Aa 1,440,000 ie. wih... 
RE GMMR SEE BT a 1,000,000 ae ne 
Oe a oars gn 300,000 " “new 
Mechanics & Traders’............. 200,900 adie “« § 
Greenwich............... 200,000 ee yes 
ssh bansnKepiided sensed acs oknes 600,000 ath. — 
Mechanics’ Banking Association. 632,000 June . Dec. 34 
Merchants’......... tees 1,499,000 ws ee 
RC ae ee a TR Ut iikceciccs | oeweaeas 

iiss Sel eee ee $24,092,080 


PRAAL ALAA LLL 


Sanaa 


Pphweomww 
- = 


FE Ye Oe is OE GO Ch Ge i Or GO SOs 


eeeesers 


ween eeree 


THE BANKS OF RHODE ISLAND IN 1845, 1846, AND 1848. 


Liabilities. 

Oe Oe a cnc catcak menting tein 
EES Cana aa eS Relea ineteaoen 
er ce esis Canis op eanansdenenee ses 
Deposit on interest................0+ 

Bank balances............ pis Wpappmwennie dias 
PIED WINE dion cnsacec-ncdsenesnepereees 
POON DEOGIS.... 6 occ. kciessce<ss Sd canara ane 


OME Tat bee «Noe ssa<caccniasses eee 
Resources. 

EE £0 GIPOCUNG oi.s5 6 boss. cacsssvesecndee 

eS SG CROCRNOIGETE.... « «5.000 cesesecnscseme 

OF UGCA NOOUIN 4 65 55s sic :hc'esecesassdacies 


IE NN es Senesacecee y opreneue 
OCU OA NS 6855 0.25). hase soc ids Cabalbed 
Notes of other banks...........0...scccscecee 
BU TIBURON cS 5. cceaseeceGeesecsace vets 
SR Sey Spee DB ne 
RN MI 2k, oa. chs ecacveevassactcaste 
RE MN oo, 6g as ba cen ans cans ooeteR cts 


REE CONE is ics cecocna nies sendy ens 


October, 1845, 


May, 1846. 


May, 1848. 














$10,324,127 $10,548,690 $11,095,202 
2,670,306 2,907,491 2,698,495 
1,378,497 1,075,914 1,223,993 
117,013 269,948 149,833 
623,562 757,058 620,323 
28,970 26,006 96,506 
473,366 510,144 632.818 
$15,615,841 $16,098,251 $16,447,170 
October, 1845. May, 1846. May, 1843. 
$729,126 $712,614 $694,942 
615,674 563,388 582,840 
12,378,456 12,846,971 13,224,158 
$13,714,256 $14,122,973 $14,501,940 
283,380 280,470 320,531 
395,425 460,754 532,936 
671,879 694,040 564,160 
79,757 48,485 57,961 
192,764 202,048 221,716 
252,491 259,704 231,752 
25,890 29.777 16,124 
$15,615,841 $16,098,251 $16,477,170 


The circulation of the Rhode Island banks is only 25 per cent of their capital, whereas 
the average circulation of the banks throughout the Union, is 60 per cent upon their cap- 
ital. From these tables it will be seen that bank circulation bears no uniform proportion 


to bank capital. 


The former predominates in the grain growing States, namely, Unio, 


Indiana, Missouri, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania; in all which the circulation is nearly 


equal to, or exceeding, their capital. 
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There is only one place where the specie on hand uniformly exceeds their issues, namely, 


New Orleans. 


Even Boston, holding seven millions of deposits of other institutions, and 


six millions of circulation of its own banks, holds, probably, less than three millions of 
coin—($3,286,000 in October, 1847, when there had been a large influx of specie from 


Europe.)—Bankers’ Magazine. 





BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


The following comparative view of the condition of the Banks of the State of New 
York, for May 1, 1846, August 1, 1847, November 1, 1847, and March 4, 1848, four 
different periods, is compiled from the reports of the State Comptroller:— 


Liabilities. 
OI insiniinnds csinntneee cwietiegh 
Undivided profits............... . 
Circulation, old... ‘ 
Circulation, registered. 
Due Treasurer of the State... 
Due canal fund.................+5 
Individual deposits............... 
Special depusits...........0...00 
Bank balances.............0.....5 
Due United States Treasurer . 
Miscellaneous... 


eee enero 


Total liabilities........ 


Resources. 
Loans and discounts............+ 
Loans to directors................ 
Loans to brokers...............+ 
Bonds and mortgages........... 
Me a ee oe 
Due from directors............... 
Due from brokers................ 


UE IU an case tina 
LUNI si, dakntlindidnsiniys<en 
ME MININI «ss dilicdsh X64 pcoees 
Loss and expense account 
See ee ee 


teers 


eee eee ee eee eer eres 


Notes of solvent banks......... 
Notes of eee banks.. ae 
Bank balances... Se 


‘Fotal resources:............ 











DIVIDENDS OF THE BALTIMORE BANKS IN 1847-48. 


May 1, 1846. August 1, 1847. Novem. 1, 1847. March 4, 1848. 
$42,829,000 $43,214,000 $43,279,891 $43,908,746 
5,115,000 5,846,000 6,043,532 6,129,829 
824,000 735,000 716,620 717,893 
19,992,000 24,364,000 25,520,636 22,329,934 
292,000 793,000 1,009,945 452,093 
354,000 1,299,000 1,603,119 1,787,807 
31,721,000 36,781,000 35,096,818 28,718,324 
ose saan 932,000 966,840 1,023,183 
11,824,000 24,103,000 17,034,010 13,273,620 
IE:  s-cediencene_ashuioseason, peau 
550,000 710,000 977,865 767,682 

.. $116,995,000 $138,768,000 $132,249,276 $119,109,110 
May 1, 1846. Aug. 1, 1847. Nov. 1, 1847. Mar. 4, 1848. 
$66,808,000 73,743,000 74,138,431 66,094,413 
4,876,000 4,810,000 4,574,856 5,679,215 
907,000 2,187,000 1,545,242 2,148,183 
3,034,000 2,730,000 2,712,840 3,048,858 
10,990,000 12,414,000 13,474,548 12,581,625 
37,000 19,000 ee ors aes 
417,000 526,000 OSE OO Fa. Seas 
$87,069,000 $96,429,000 $97,075,250 $89,552,294 
3,516,000 3,489,000 3,464,618 3,608,151 
173,000 148,000 140,392 68,368 
384,000 275,000 491,519 685,042 
135,000 112,000 117,090 171,816 
8,172,000 11,983,000 9,107,920 6,722,326 
5,840,000 9,370,000 8,703,577 6,118,086 
9'351,000 2,686,000 2,420,375 «3,338,354 
5,000 3,000 2,780 15,092 
8,850,000 14,273,000 10,725,755 8,829,582 
$116, 995,000 $138,768,000 $132,249,276 $119,109,110 


Dividends. 











Banks. Capital. Div. 1847. 1847. 1848. 
Merchants’, a $1, 500, 900 Jan. 3 Jaly : Jan. 3 
Chesapeake Bank... Ae ss eee hte 340, 615 . 2 “. % 
Farmers & Planters’.............::.s0000+5 600,625 ae ‘“s 4 “ 634 
Union Bank of Maryland.............. 916,350 * - a “« 34 
NN NE ois: cn asan«antvnneced 308,280 “ @ ‘“ ; a 9 
MINT IIR nis cies heeds oo ckcieive P| reer tO eg 
Farmers & Merchants’.................4. 393,560 April 3 Oct. 34 April 3 
I ios te vuaca thei sdessnnscorsechoivense 309,200 33 “ 34 « 33 
Yommercial & Farmers’....,.......:.2008 512,560 May 4 Noy. 4 May 4 
SO WE PORN oc onc cs odes ccc ccsaces 1,200,000 June 34 Dec. 34 
RRONMNON Gress tose s saseFicoracnsenngees a 590,724 aie Ee.” shane 

Total........+ $6,973,764 
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THE BANKS OF VERMONT. 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE CONDITION OF THE SEVERAJ, BANKS OF VERMONT, COMPILED FROM THE 
REPORT OF THE BANK COMMISSIONERS TO THE LEGISLATURE, OCTOBER, 1847. 





Exp. of 
charter. Capital. Circulation. Specie. 
1852 Brattleboro’....... Bank of Brattleboro’*.... $75,000 $149,000 $10,600 
1849 Burlington......... Bank of Burlington...... 150,000 182,800 12,300 
1865 “6 pees Farmers & Mechanics’.. 105,000 174,300 8,300 
1859 Chelsea........... Orange County Bank*.... 50,000 97,100 2,800 
1856 Danville.......... Bank of Caledonia*...... 50,000 97,300 2.300 
1848  Irasburgh........ Bank of Orleans County. 30,000 51,300 4,200 
1848 Manchester....... Bank of Manchester.... 70,000 120,600 3,300 
1826 Middlebury...... Bank of Middlebury*.... 75,000 130,700 2,600 
1857 Montpelier....... Bank of Montpelier*.... 100,000 188,700 3,800 
1864 Orwell............ Farmers’ Bank*.......... 92,190 125,100 5,800 
1858 Poultney......... Bank of Poultney*........ 50,000 98,200 2,100 
1863  Proctorsyille..... Bank of Black River*... 40,000 79.300 3,900 
1856 Rutland............ Bankof Rutland*........ 100,000 177.000 12,100 
1862 Rockingham..... Bellows Falls Bank*..... 54,000 100,300 6,600 
1855 St. Albans....... Bank of St. Albans....... 50,000 133,400 8,500 
1856 Vergennes....... Bank of Vergennes*..... 100,000 179,200 10,400 
1863 Wells River...... Bank of Newbury....... 50,000 148,600 3,600 
1864 Woodstock...... Bank of Woodstock*.... 60,000 119,500 4,400 
cn  Relagasneerae AS Seb eice ce cacews S cadeceseealss coun $1,301,190 $2,232,400 $107,600 


BANKS SINCE ORGANIZED. 


Bennington... Stark Bank...... $50,000 | Manchester... Battenkill Bank. $50,000 
Burlington.... Commerci’l Bank 100,000) Windsor....... Ascutney Bank. 50,000 


THE COPPER COIN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It has been proposed in the Senate of the United States to take the copper coin out of 
circulation, and to substitute 24 cent pieces of an alloy of silver and copper. A writer in 
the Washington News, asks, “ if it would not be better to substitute 2 or 3 cent pieces, 
than pieces of the value of 24 cents?” In our judgment it would, and for the reasons as- 
signed by the correspondent of the News, which we think entirely conclusive :— 


Suppose the 64 cent pieces out of circulation, (which will soon be the case,) the poor could 
not pay with 24 cent pieces less than 24 cents for anything ; but with 2 or 3 cent pieces 
they could purchase anything, either the value of one cent or upwards, with nearly the 
same facility that they do now. For instance, suppose 3 cent pieces to be substituted, and 
it is desired to purchase the value of 1 cent—give the seller two 3 cent pieces and re- 
ceive back a 5 cent piece as what is called the change, or, if he has not a 5 cent piece, 
give him a dime, and receive the three 3 cent pieces as your change. 

Upon examination, it will be found that 2,4, or 7 cents may be paid with equal facility. 
Or, if 2 cent pieces were substituted, the same facility would exist. Indeed, it does not 
often happen even now that we have the exact change to pay for an article—we almost 
always give a larger sum and receive back a smaller one. If, then, it is found not incon- 
venient under the present system to give and receive change, it would not be inconveni- 
ent in the new system, even if the giving and receiving should become more general than 
at present—which is not at ail probable, because many persons do not now avail themselves 
of the facility which coppers afford, in consequence of their troublesome weight and the of- 
fensive nature of the metal. 


In order to establish the decimal system here in its perfection, Congress should pass a 
law reducing the value of Spanish 64 and 124 cent pieces to value corresponding with the 
American dimes and half-dimes. 


* Redeem their circulation, at par, at the Suffolk Bank, Boston, and are exempt from the payment of 
taxes to the State. 
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DOINGS OF THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE IN 1847. 


THE HON. EDMUND BURKE'S THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 





POD LOO 


WE have received a copy of the “ Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents for 
the year 1847 ;” and we have no hesitation, after a careful examination, in pronouncing 
it one of the most able and valuable documents that have ever emanated from the Patent 
Office at Washington. No department of the public service of the United States is more 
ably represented than that of the Patent Office, in the person of the Hon, Epmunp Burxe, 
a gentleman of the most untiring industry. 

From this report, we learn that the whole number of applications for patents during the 
year ending December 31st, 1847, is 1,531; the number of caveats filed during that pe- 
riod, 533; the number of patents issued in 1847, 572, including fourteen re-issues, three 
additional improvements, and sixty designs. Within the same period, 580 patents have 
expired. ‘The number of applications for patents examined and rejected during the year 
was 557, nearly as many as were granted. ‘The total receipts of the office from all sources 
amounted to $63,111 19, of which sum $8,008 43 have been paid on applications with- 
drawn, &c. The expenses of the office, for salaries and other purposes connected with 
its management, amounted to $41,878 35; leaving a balance to be carried to the credit 
of the Patent Fund, of $21,232 84. The amount of money in the Treasnry on the first 
day of January, 1847, to the credit of the Patent Fund, was $186,565 14; which, with 
the balance paid during the year 1847, increased the amount of that fund on the first of 
January, 1848, to $207,797 98. The surplus carried to the credit of the Patent Fund 
in 1847 is much greater than that of any former year. In the year 1844, the year preceding 
Mr. Burke’s appointment to the office of Commissioner, the nuinber of applications for 
patents was 1,045, and the caveats filed 380. In 1845, the number was J ,246, and caveats 
452. In 1846, the number was 1,272, caveats 448. The business of the office has in- 
creased 100 per cent since the last addition was made to the examining corps in 1839; 
and since Mr. Burke’s appointment to the office in 1845, the business has increased in the 
ratio of 33 per cent. During the five years commencing with 1840, and ending with 
1844, embracing the five last years preceding Mr. Burke’s appointment, the amount paid 
into the Treasury to the credit of the Patent Fund was $25,200. During the three years 
since that gentleman’s appointment, the amount paid in is $37,018, showing an increase 
of surplus over expenditures in a much greater ratio than 33 per cent. The increase of 
business in this office renders the call made by Mr. Burke not only reasonable, but abso- 
lutely necessary ; and we earnestly hope that Congress will not withhold the required ap- 
propriations to one of our most important objects, connected as it is with the industrial 
interests of the whole American people. The accompanying documents, and the appen- 
dix to this report, contain a vast amount of useful information; and it is our intention to 
communicate hereafter to the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine, in a condensed form, 
the prominent facts and statements thus brought to light, in this model of official documents. 
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MINERAL PRODUCE OF AUSTRIA. 


The latest published government accounts give the following as the mineral produce of 
Austria :— Gold, 35 ewts.; silver, 547 cwts.; mercury, 1664 tons; iron, 148,379 tons; 
copper, 2,753 tons ; lead, 6,666 tons; litharge, 1,299 tons; zinc, 227 tons; calamine, 908 
tons; tin, 49 tons; antimony, 231 tons; cobalt, 132 tons ; manganese, €} tons; arsenic, 
50 tons ; plumbago, 1,327 tons ; also alum, 1,494 tons; sulphate of iron, 5,354 tons ; sul- 
phate of copper, 288 tons ; sulphur, 1,259 tons ; coal, 524 tons. 
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RARITAN MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


We published in the Merchants’ Magazine for May, 1848, a summary account of the 
operations of this company, based on the first annux] report submitted by J. 8. Gwynne, 
Esq., the intelligent Secretary of the company. Our object at this time, is, to lay before 
our readers a letter which that gentleman has addressed to us correcting a slight error in 
our statement, besides annexing information of great value to the mining interests in this 
country. As the letter of Mr. Gwynne was evidently not designed for publication, we 
have taken the liberty of omitting a few passages of a personal character, and of no interest 
to the general reader. It may here be remarked, that Mr. Gwynne has devoted much time 
to the subject of mining, having been engaged in visiting and examining all mines of any 
note for the last thirteen years. 


New York, May 27th, 1848. 
To Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine. 


Dear Sir :—In your notice of our mining operations at the Raritan Mine, published in 
your May No., you have made some slight mistakes, which I would beg you to correct. 

First. The mine wus never leased by Messrs. Blake and Blewett. They only exam- 
ined as mining engineers for the present company, who purchased it from Messrs. Lamb 
and Cammann in July of 1847 for $75,000 cash, and have expended since, in the 
erection of buildings, three steam engines, pumps, &c., from $15,000 to $16,000 They 
have now nearly ready to be put up an immense pumping engine of about 300 horse power, 
being three times the size of any engine ever put up at any mine in this country. Our 
engines have been at work unceasingly since July 1, 1847, and we have got to the depth 
of 119 feet through the solid rock, and have a fine vein of solid mineral 24 feet thick, on 
which we have driven about 120 feet, and will soon cut it again 60 feet deeper than our 
present levels. ‘This will give us a stope of 60 feet to take down. 

Our mode of work is such as is pursued wholly in Cornwall, namely, to take the ore 
from overhead instead of underfoot, as many mines in this country have done ; a circum- 
stance which accounts for our apparent slowness of making returns. 

I take the liberty of enclosing a copy of returns of a sample of ore sent to the Balti- 
more and Cuba Smelting Company. From it you will perceive our average is equal to 
that of the Burra Burra Mines of Australia, which paid a profit of $375,000 in the first 
eighteen months’ work. It will afford me great pleasure to have you go down any lei- 
sure day with me to the mine and judge for yourself. Very truly yours, 

James 8S. Gwynne, Secretary Raritan Min. and Man. Co. 





We here annex the letter of Mr. Keener, the agent of the Baltimore and Cuba Smelt- 
ing and Mining Company, showing the returns of a sample of ore forwarded to that com- 
pany :— 

Orrice of THE BattimoreE AND Cupa Smettine ann Minine Co., 
Baltimore, March 29, 1848. 
J. S. Gwynne, Esq., Secretary Raritan Min. and Man. Co. 


Dear Sin:—Annexed you have sales of three parcels of copper ore, namely, 93 barrels 
per Lydia, 10 barrels per Hiram Gerard, and 12 barrels per Sarah Ann Roe. Eight bar- 
rels of the first lot contained a rich and beautiful purple and grey sulphuret of copper, 
slightly mixed with green and blue carbonates. The yield was 46 per cent. Itisa high- 
ly valuable ore, and was received in good order fur furnace use. We should be happy to 
purchase large supplies of such ore. 

The 7 barrels marked No. 2 contained also a desirable ore, and gave 214 per cent of 
copper. It is a washed ore, and consists of some fine or broken sulphurets, mixed with 
green and blue carbonates, in an earthy gangne. ‘The No. 3 was also a washed ore, and 
consisted mostly of carbonates of copper diffused in a clayey and silicious gangne. The 
washed ores should have been dried previously to their being shipped, as they came in al- 
most a fluid state, which rendered it necessary for us to have them dried before they could 
be used. It would also be a saving of freight tothe shipper. Hoping the above may prove 
satisfactory, and lead to larger transactions, I remain very truly yours, 


Davin Keener, Agent. 
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DAHLONEGA, OR GEORGIA GOLD REGION. 


The following letter to the National Intelligencer furnishes some interesting particulars 
of Dahlonega, its history, with a few anecdotes of the gold-diggers, and of the Branch Mint 
at that place. It is dated Dahlonega, (Geo.) April 30th, 1848. 


The Cherokee word Dah-lon-e-ga signifies the place of yellow metal, and is now ap- 
plied to a small hamlet at the foot of the Alleghany Mountains, in Lumpkin county, Geor- 
gia, which is reputed to be the wealthiest gold region in the United States. Itis recorded 
of De Soto and his followers that, in the sixteenth century, they explored this entire south- 
ern country in search of gold, and unquestionable evidences of their work have been discov- 
ered in various sections of the State. Among these testimonials may be mentioned the 
remains of an old furnace and other works for mining, which have been brought to light 
by recent explorations. But the attention of our own people was first directed to this re- 
gion while yet the Cherokees were in possession of the land, though the digging of gold 
was not made a regular business, until after they had been politely banished by the general 
government. Soon as the State of Georgia had become the rightful possessor of the soil, 
(according to law) much contention and excitement arose among the people as to who 
should have the best opportunities for making fortunes ; and, to settle all difficulties, it was 
decided by the State Legislature that the country should be surveyed and divided into 
lots of forty and one hundred and sixty acres, and distributed to the people by lottery. 
For several years subsequent to that period, deeds of wrong and outrage were practised to 
a great extent by profligate adventurers who flocked to this El Dorado. In the year 1838, 
however, the Government established a branch mint at this place, since which time a 
much better state of things has existed at Dahlonega. 

The appearance of this village, though not more than a dozen years old, is somewhat 
antiquated, owing to the fact that the houses are chiefly built of logs, and, having never 
been painted, are particularly dark and dingy, but uncommonly picturesque in form and 
location. The population of the place is about five hundred. It is located upon a hill, and 
though the country around is quite uneven, having been deeply ravined by atmospheric 
agents, when viewed in connexion with the mountains, (some ten or fifteen miles off,) 
which seem to hem it on three sides, presents the appearance of a pit toa magnificent am- 
phitheatre. On approaching Dahlonega I noticed that the water-courses had all been mu- 
tilated with the spade and pickaxe, and that their waters were of adeep yellow; and hav- 
ing explored the country since then, I find that such is the condition of all streams within 
a circuit of many miles. Large brooks (and even an occasional river) have been turned 
into a new channel, and thereby deprived of their original beauty. And of all the hills in 
the vicinity of Dahlonega which I have visited, I have not yet seen one which is not actually 
riddled with shaftsand tunnels. ‘The soil is of a primitive character, quite yellowish in col- 
or, composed of sand and clay, and uncommonly easy to excavate with the spade. Here- 
tofore the gold ore of Lumpkin county has been obtained from what is called the deposite 
beds, but the miners are now beginning to direct their attention to the veined ore, which is 
supposed to be very abundant in all directions. It is generally found in quartz and a spe- 
cies of slate stone. The gold region of Georgia, strictly speaking, is confined to a broad 
belt, which runs in a north-eastern and south-western direction from Dahlonega, which 
may be considered its centre. Several auriferous veins traverse the town, and it is com- 
mon after a rain to see the inhabitants busily engaged in hunting for gold in the streets. 
That huge quantities are thus accumulated in these days I am not ready to believe, what- 
ever may have been done in former years. I know not that any very remarkable speci- 
mens of gold ore have been found in the immediate vicinity of Dahlonega, but an idea ot 
the wealth of the State in this particular may be gathered from the fact, that several lumps 
have heretofore been found in different sections which were worth from five hundred to one 
thousand dollars. More valuable specimens have been found in North Carolina; but while 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Alabama have all produced a goodly amount of gold, I have 
heard it conceded that Georgia has produced the largest quantity and decidedly the best 
quality. 

And now with regard to the fortunes that have been made in this region. They are 
very few and far between. But, by way of illustration, I will give two or three incidents 
which have come tomy knowledge. In passing, however, I may repeat the remark made 
to me by an intelligent gentleman, that the expenses of digging out the gold in this section 
of country had ever exceeded the gain by about one hundred per cent. Immense amounts 
of labor, as well as money, have been expended, and, generally speaking, the condition of 
the people has not been improved ; the very wealth of the country has caused the ruin of 
many individuals. 
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The following story is a matter of popular history. After the State Legislature had di- 
vided the Cherokee Purchase into lots and regularly numbered them, it was rumored about 
the country that lot No. 1052 was a great prize, and every-body was on tip-toe with regard 
to its distribution by the proposed lottery. At that time 1052 figured in the dreams of 
every Georgian, and those figures were then far more popular than the figures 54 40 have 
been in these latter days. Among the more crazy individuals who attended the lottery 
was one Mosely, who had determined to draw the much talked of prize or purchase it of 
the winner, even though it should be at the cost of his entire property, which was quite 
large. The drawing took place, and 1052 came into the possession of a poor farmer nam- 
ed Ellison. Mosely immediately mounted his horse and hastened to Ellison’s farm, where 
he found the child of fortune following the plough. The would-be purchaser made known 
the object of his visit, and Ellison only laughed at the impetuosity of his impatient friend. 
Ellison said he was not anxious to sell the lot, but if Mosely must have it, he might have 
it for $30,000. Mosely acceded to the terms, and in paying for the lot sacrificed the most of 
his landed and personal property. The little property which was left him he was com- 
pelled to employ in working his mines; he labored with great diligence for several years, 
but he could never make both ends meet, for his mines were not at all distinguished for 
their richness. In process of time he was compelled to sell 1052 for what it would bring, 
and having squandered that remnant of his former wealth, he left the country for parts un- 
known, a veritable beggar. But, what is more singular than all, the present proprietor of 
1052 is that identical man Ellison, who is annually realizing a handsome sum of money 
from the newly-discovered gold ore found in the bowels of his lottery lot. 

Another instance of good fortune, unattended with any alloy, is as follows. Five years 
ago two brothers, who were at work upon the Georgia railroad, took it into their heads to 
visit Dahlonega and try their luck in the mining business. ‘They were hard-working Irish- 
men, and understood the science of digging to perfection. ‘They leased one or two lots 
in the vicinity, and are now reputed to be worth $15,000. 

The deposite gold is extracted from the gravel by means of a simple machine called a 
rocker, which merely shifts and washes out the metal. The vein gold is brought to light 
by means of what is called a pounding mill, which reduces the rock to the consistency of 
sand, when the ore is separated by the use of quicksilver. 

The mint establishment is quite large, and has a commanding appearance. It was erected 
in 1837, at an expense of $70,000, and the machinery cost $30,000. It gives employ- 
ment to nine men, who receive for their services, collectively, $12,000. ‘The Superinten- 
dent is J. F. Cooper, (son of the famous actor,) the Coiner is D. H. Mason, who has a very 
interesting cabinet of materi~|s, and the Assayer is J. L. Todd. The Dahlonega Branch 
Mint and the one located at Charlotteville, N. C., are the only ones which coin the gold on 
the very spot where it is found. ‘The New Orleans Branch, as well as the mother mint 
in Philadelphia, are chiefly occupied with foreign ores. Of the two first mentioned, Dahlo- 
nega thus far has been the most successful, the coinage in one year having amounted to 
$600,000. At the present time, however, the business of this mint is said to be on the 
wane. The coinage of the branch mints is uniform with that of the mother mint, and it 
is all systematically tested there. It thus appears that the whole establishment is a branch 
of the Treasury Department. 

The smallest amount of ore received at the Dahlonega mint has to be worth $100. 
When the miner has obtained a sufficient amount, he takes it to the mint and receives the 
allotted sum. ‘The operation of coining is performed by the power of steam, and may be 
briefly described by the words rolling, drawing, cutting, and stamping. Some of the Dah- 
lonega gold is said to be as pure as any in the world, but it is commonly alloyed with sil- 
ver ; and yet silver ore is no where found in this section. The value of pure gold is one 
dollar per pennyweight ; and every genuine American eagle is made to contain one-twen- 
tieth of silver and one-twentieth of copper. 


ECKEL’S STEAM GAUGE. 


The April number of the Journal of the Franklin Institute describes this invention, a 
model of which was exhibited and explained by Mr. G. W. Smith. It consists of a small 
brass cylinder or tube placed outside of the boilers, and connected by tubes furnished with 
stop-cocks, with the steam space in the boiler above, and with the water space below. 
These cocks being open, the water level in the gauge will be the same as _ in the boiler. 
When the water level is to be tried, the lower cock is stopped, by which the connexion 





with the water of the boiler is cut off, and the water is then discharged by the pressure of 


the steam, from the gauge through another stop-cock into a graduated vessel, and the 
height at which it stood in the tube thus determined. 


VOL. XIX.—NO. I. 8 
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NATIVE SILVER FROM LAKE SUPERIOR. 


We have seen a copy of a letter from R. M. Patterson, Esq., Director of the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia, to Hammond Whitney, Esq., of Boston, Clerk of the Lake 
Superior Copper Company. Mr. Whitney, it appears, forwarded a cake of native silver 
from Lake Superior to the United States Mint at Philadelphia, weighing six pounds ten 
ounces avoirdupois, or 96.80 ounces Troy. Mr. Patterson, in his letter to Mr. Whitney, 
acknowledging the receipt of the silver, gives the following analysis of its character :— 


To determine the fineness, pieces were taken from opposite ends, and their assay by cu- 
pellation gave an average of 950 thousandths pure silver. The humid assay was impracti- 
cable, from the presence of earthy matter. An ounce of the metal was then cut off from the 
two ends, and carefully melted, with a protective flux, which should remove all the earthy 
constituents and retain all the metallic, and the result was a loss in melting of five per cent. 
The assay of the silver resulting proved to be 9994 thousandths, or within a minute frac- 
tion of absolute purity. ‘The two results confirm each other ; since 96.80 ounces (original 
weight) at 950 fine, or 92 ounces (weight after melting) at 9994 fine, give the same value 
within about three cents. 

The native metal or ore is therefore composed of 

95 per cent silver. 
5 “ © earthy matter, 
100 

The value of the deposite, namely, $118 57, will be paid, in silver coins, to your order, 

endorsed on the enclosed receipt. 


The American Mining Journal considers it the finest specimen of native silver in the 
country, and we are gratified to learn from Mr. Patterson that it will oecupy a conspicuous 
place in the Cabinet of the United States Mint. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR MARBLE. 


A memorial has been submitted to the United States Senate, from the ** Hartford Ar- 
gillo Manufacturing Company,” asking an examination and test of a certain material man- 
ufactured by the Company, to be used in lieu of marble. 

This memorial states, “ although this manufacture is in its infancy, it can now be furnished 
as cheaply as the finest marbles, which it is destined entirely to supersede. It is a prepara- 
tion of clay by chemical agency, of great durability and intense hardness, exhibiting the 
high polish and lustre of the precious stones, being susceptible of every variety of hue, is of 
unsurpassed and permanent brilliancy, and cannot be equalled in practical use. The me- 
morialists ask no patronage from the government in advance, being convinced that, after 
examination and test, it will at once be introduced in all the public buildings in lieu of 
marble.” 

The Springfield Republican says it resembles, in structure and appearance, the richest 
variegated agates. It is to be used for door knobs, pavements, table tops, and other arti- 
cles. It surpasses in brilliancy any known variety of marble, and is equally cheap. The 
Hartford Whig speaks of it in the following terms: “ No one who has not seen it, can 
form an idea of its beauty and illimitable variety of color. It isso hard as to resist any 
scratch except that of crystal or diamond. One of our exchanges states that Mr. Calhoun 
has introduced in the Senate a resolution, which passed instantly, to the effect, that all the 
floors in the public offices in the Capitol should be made of this beautiful material. An 
mmense sum is said to have been offered for the entire patent. 
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MANUFACTURE OF COTTON DUCK AT PATERSON. 


We learn from the ‘* Farmer and Mechanic,” that the Paterson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which Mr. John Colt is President, was the first establishment in which cotton 
was ever made by power looms into duck—this kind of fabric having been only woven 
previously by means of hand looms. In fac., we believe that we are indebted principal- 
ly, if not altogether, to the enterprise and ingenuity of Mr. J. Colt, for originating and 
bringing to the present state of perfection this article of manufacture. It was in the year 
1822 that he first embarked in this undertaking, and up to the month of March, 1824, for 
the space of two years, he had succeeded in making only about 500 bales ; but in the year 
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1825, the quantity was increased to 1,500; and in the next year to nearly 2,500; and in 
the year following to, nearly 4,000; and the quantity has been gradually increasing, so that 
within the last 6 or 8 years, the Company have manufactured yearly not less than 10 or 
12,000 bales of cotton duck. And even at the present rate or quantity made, we are not 
aware that the supply is equal to the demand, so much is the quality of this article approved 
by those that have adopted its use. There are in this establishment 4,372 spindles for 
spinning and twisting the cotton yarn, and 84 power looms for weaving it, employing al- 
together about 170 hands. They use annually about 831,800 pounds of cotton, from 
which they make about 12,000 bales, or 677,000 yards. 


RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 
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NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD. 


Tue loan advertised by the Erie Railroad for $500,000 has all been taken at par. The 
President of this road has recently published a statement of its condition, partly in reply to 
the statements made by parties in the street that the Company have not sufficient means to 
complete the road to Lake Erie, and partly to give that information to the stockholders which 
the Directors deem it right they should possess. The following statement exhibits the 
means in the possession of the Company to complete the road :— 





There is due at this date, on stock subscriptions, over........... edie Wiieds $450,000 
State Mortgage Bonds in hands of the Comptroller, not yet sold...... Sei tise 2,250,000 
Amount deposited with the Comptroller to pay interest on $750,000 of 
Bonds assigned to date......c..ccesseeeereseeerseseessens devebneliesa osys <6esesd es 162,433 
Petehs.cirsssves phbiinbdivdinies Ce vet iti einabtdewiiiededcwee ibe senate’ $2,862,433 


Besides which they have on hand available assets to pay off all existing liabilities for work 
done to Ist May, and for temporary loans, &c. In answer toa call of the Board upon the Chief 
Engineer for a careful estimate of the cost of completing the road to Binghampton, a re- 
port was submitted, by which it was found that taking the bonds at par, together with the 
amount due on stock subscriptions, there would be, after completing the road to Bing- 
hampton, a surplus of about $1,000,000. 

In relation to the large proportion of the means of the company to be expended this side 
of Binghampton, the President says: ‘* A considerable amount has been expended in settle- 
ment of the old debts of the Company. The condition of the road in operation was such 
as imperatively demanded a large expenditure to make it safe and profitable. ‘The mo- 
tive power, cars and machinery, were entirely insufficient, being in a very bad condition ; 
consequently a large amount was absolutely required to provide for this deficiency. 
The character of the road has been very greatly improved, by altering the grades and chang- 
ing the line in many places, at a considerable cost to the company. ‘The value of these 
improvements can hardly be over estimated, when the future working of the road is taken 
into account. When the subscriptions were obtained, the price of provisions and labor 
were very low, the question of location was settled ; but when the Company were enabled 
to commence work, there was an advance of more than 50 per cent.” 

The Board state that all the legislation that is deemed necessary has been obtained, 
both from our own State and Pennsylvania, to enable the Company to avail themselves of 
all the benefits of their charter. About one and a half millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended on that part of the road between Port Jervis and Binghampton, a distance of about 
127 miles, (by far the most aifficult and expensive part of the road to the Lake.) The 
Company will commence laying the superstructure within a few weeks. The Board in- 
tend, and believe they will be enabled to open the road to Binghampton during the present 
year. 

The Board have just closed a very advantageous contract with a company of gentlemen 
of great wealth and respectability from the interior of the State, to grade the road from 
Binghampton to Elmira, a distance of about sixty miles, to lay the superstructure and to fur. 
nish all the materials, except the iron rails ; that portion of the road between Binghampton 
and Owego to be finished within sixty days after the road is extended to Binghampton, 
and from Owego to Elmira within six months thereafter. And as a proof of their confi- 
dence in the productiveness of the road, they have agreed to receive their pay, principal 
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and interest, solely from the nett earnings of the road. Payment of principal to be made 
out of nett earnings, in instalments of 20 per cent per annum in six, seven, eight, nine and 
ten years. This arrangement will secure the completion of the road to Elmira within fif- 
teen or sixteen months from the present time, with the probability of a similar arrange- 
ment to extend it to Corning, sixteen miles farther west, within the same period. A short 
road from the head of Seneca Lake, to connect with the New York and Erie Railroad, 
at Elmira, a distance of some seventeen or eighteen miles, has been chartered. The route 
is now being located, and the capital stock is nearly subscribed. 

The President states that the nett earnings of the road now in use will probably exceed 
$150,000 the present year. Its gross earnings will doubtless exceed $300,000. Taking 
the most reliable sources of information, the lowest estimates that can be formed of the nett 
earnings of the road when it reaches Elmira, after paying interest on the State bonds and 
all issues of stock, and all other indebtedness, can hardly fail of leaving a nett surplus of 
$600,000 or $700,000, to be applied to the extension of the road to the lakes. From 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 will be required to complete the road to Lake Erie. The Compa-. 
ny, when the road reaches Elmira, will by its charter have a balance of stock not issued, and 
the privilege of issuing from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, which will secure the completion of 
the road to the Lake, and make ample provision for machinery, cars, &c., for running the 
road. This road, when completed, will cost the stockholders less per mile than any oth- 
er road in the country, and not exceeding half the cost per mile of the Western Railroad 
from Albany to Boston. 


Oe eee 


CAPE COD BRANCH RAILROAD. 


The American Railroad Gazette publishes an elaborate account of the opening of this 
road, from which we learn that a train of cars passed over its whole length for the first 
time on Friday, the 26th of May, 1848. These cars, twelve in number, left the depot of 
the Old Colony Road in Boston, at 9 o’clock on the morning of that day, occupied by a 
large party of gentlemen, invited guests for the occasion. This party, which on leaving 
Boston numbered about five hundred, was augmented on the route to nearly eight hundred. 
The distance to Sandwich, the extreme terminus, is sixty-two miles. The connexion be- 
tween Boston and that point is formed by the Old Colony Road as far as South Braintree, 
about twelve miles, then by the Fall River Road from its junction at this place to Middle- 
boro’ Four Corners, about twenty-two miles, and then for the remaining distance by the 
Cape Cod Branch. 

The Cape Cod Branch Railroad was chartered in the spring of 1846. Under this char- 
ter a company was very soon organized, and, in the fall of that year, the road was com. 
menced. The character of the country through which it lies has been very favorable for 
its construction. ‘There are no heavy embankments and no deep cuts the whole length 
of the road. The gradients generally are very light, the heaviest being forty feet to the 
mile on an extent of only about six miles, and the total rise and fall being but 481.19 feet. 
The curvatures, too, are few and slight, eighteen miles of the whole road being of a 
straight line. There is but little bridging, far less than is usual] for the same distance. 
With these favorable circumstances the cost of the road has not been heavy. Fully com- 
plete, including equipment, its cost will not vary much from $20,000 per mile. This 
ranks it among the very cheapest of the New England roads. And yet it is most thorough- 
ly and faithfully built. The bed is firm and solid,and the rail laid upon it weighs 56 
pounds to the yard. It is a good road, and the future repairs that may be required cannot 
be many or expensive. 





STEAMERS BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND NEW YORK. 


The New Orleans Picayune has the following notice in reference to this new line of 
ocean steamers, the facts of which were derived from a gentleman connected with the en- 
terprise :—— 

“ Under the contract made by A. G. Sloo with the Navy Department, a semi-monthly 
line will commence running on the Ist of October. The steamers are being built in New 
York, and will be launched by the 10th of next month. They are under the superintend- 
ence of George Law, Esq., one of the most intelligent and successful builders of steamers 
in this country ; and this fact is a sufficient guarantee that the vessels will not be surpassed 
by any that ever turned a wheel on the ocean. They are twenty-two hundred and fifty 
tons burthen, but, notwithstanding their immense size, will be of such light draught of wa- 
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ter as to be able at all times to get over the bar at the Balize and ascend to the city. 
They are to be fitted up in a style of magnificence unequalled in this or any other country. 
They can accommodate 260 cabin and 100 second class passengers. They have each two 
engines of immense power, and it is expected they will make the passage regularly, touch- 
ing at Havana and Charleston, in less than seven days, being less time than any route now 
travelled between the two cities. 

“The contract with the government requires the company, under a heavy penalty, to 
have on two steamers by the Ist of October, making a semi-monthly line, and as soon 
thereafter as practicable two more, making a weekly line—the two last will undoubtedly 
be ready by the Ist of April next. 

‘* The same company have a contract with the government to runa steamer from Havana 
to Chagres, on the Isthmus of Darien, twice a month. At this point it is only 28 miles 
across to Panama, on the Pacific, from which place a line of steamers, of 1,000 tons each, 
under contract with the Navy Department, run regularly to Astoria. This line is also to 
commence on the Ist of October, and the vessels are nearly finished. The British govern- 
ment have a line from Panama to Valparaiso, which with our line to Oregon will make 
6,000 miles of Pacific coast navigated by steamers. After the establishment of these lines, 
passengers can arrive at California or Oregon in less than one month from New York or 
this city, and it is believed that nearly all the emigration to the Pacific coast will be by this 
route. ‘The expense will be much less than the outfit required for the overland route, and 
the immense fatigue and danger avoided. 

“ We congratulate the people of New Orleans and the whole country on the certainty 
that in a short time they will have so important an addition to the many elements of pros- 
perity which this city already possesses, We feel assured that this enterprise is in the 
hands of men of energy and ability, and will be carried out successfully.” 
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WILMINGTON AND RALEIGH RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The Charleston Mercury says “ this company has increased the fare between Charleston 
and Weldon. ‘This step has been forced upon them by the policy of the other railroads 
between Weldon and Baltimore. The Wilmington and Raleigh Company have been de- 
sirous that the fare between Baltimore and Weldon should be placed at so low a rate as to 
attract increased travel upon that route, and accordingly fixed the fare from Charleston, 
330 miles, at $10, or a little over three cents per mile, while the companies further north 
charged $10 between Weldon and Baltimore, 249 miles, or at the rate of four cents a 
mile.” 

This company, says the American Railroad Journal, charged less last year yer mile 
than any other road at the south—about two and a half cents on through passengers. 
This was too low for that region, where there are but comparatively few way passengers 
—though quite high enough at the north. If they will allow us to make a through ticket 
from Charleston to New York, we would put it at about $24—the distance being 775 
miles—or about 3.1 cents per mile, to be divided between the roads in the following pro- 
portions, namely :— 





New York to Philadelphia, 90 miles, 24 cents.....0........cscecssteeeeceeereeterseees $2 25 
Philadelphia to Baltimore, 97 miles, 2} cents...........eccceeecseceecceceereceeeereees - 2 50 
Baltimore to Washington, 40 miles, 3 cents..........scecccssereceeeeeeeeereeeeerreeeenes 1 20 
Washington to Richmond, 133 miles, 34 cents............0...eescsseeeseeeerseseatenees 4 65 
Richmond to Petersburgh, 224 miles, 4 cents.......:..cesseceeesscceetsceeerseeeetseeees 90 
Petersburgh to Roanoke, 63 miles, 4 cents..........ssecescesreceerseeeerseeeereerenseee 2 52 
Weldon to Charleston, 330 miles, 3 cents........... Dicanvieiak Surcesoxtenwast panbesaead 10 00 
FR 0 Nes FUG Bice acc... cvnenensonscnenescnnsennnetenanboonspaabanens $24 02 


Or $22 to Philadelphia, and $19 50 to Baltimore. This would ensure a large proportion 
of the travel to take this route. 





A NEW LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 


* A new locomotive engine,” says the Railway Chronicle, “ is nearly completed, under 
the superintendence of Mr. M’Connell, of the London and North-western Railway. It is 
expected to prove the most powerful narrow gauge engine ever yet built. The engine is 
on the outside cylinder principle, and the dimensions of the principal parts are stated to be 
as follows:—Distance between the centres of the cylinders 7 feet 6 inches; ditto between 
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the driving wheel and the training wheel 10 feet 6 inches; height of the fire box 5 feet 5 in- 
ches ; length the same ; breadth 5 feet 94 inches—slightly overhanging the rails. Distance 
between the leading and driving wheels 6 feet 8 inches ; the extreme bearing between the 
angles being 17 feet 2inches. The driving wheels are of 6 feet diameter, the other wheels 
3 feet 10 inches. The diameter of the boiler (outside) 4 feet 3 inches ; length of tubes 12 
feet 7 inches, of 2 inch inside diameter ; number of tubes 190. The height of the top of 
the boiler to the level of the rails, we are assured, is 7 feet 9 inches. The cylinders are 
18 inches. 

“The old plan of locomotion by stationary power up the Edinburgh and Glasgow in- 
cline has been resumed. ‘The train being drawn by the iron rope, and the engine carried 
up at the same time, the process has the two-fold advantage of preventing delay and per- 
— annoyance to the passengers. The working arrangements have given very general 
satisfaction.” 





MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 








MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON. 


Tue Twenty-eighth Annual Report of this useful institution has been made public. It 
is a comprehensive, business-like document, exhibiting the affairs of the Association in a 
healthy and prosperous condition. The Library, the most prominent feature of the insti- 
tution, has received its full share of attention during the past year. During the year, 670 
volumes have been added; and the library, at the making up of the report, contained 
5,725 volumes. The number of members who enjoy all its privileges at this time is 1,134. 
From the report of the Treasurer, it appears that the receipts during the year amounted 
to $3,773 16, and the expenditures to $3,163 19. Of the balance on hand, amounting 
to $669 53, the Trustees have invested $500. The Association is entirely free from 
debt, besides having invested, mostly in railroad stocks, $16,100. The course of lectures 
the past season proved successful, the gross receipts amounting to $1,566, defraying ali 
expenses for halis, lectures, &c., and leaving a nett profit of $332 82. The tables of the 
reading-room are supplied with twenty-three of the leading American and English Maga- 
zines and Reviews, including, of course, the Merchants’ Magazine. The Association has 
a valuable collection of coins and curiosities, which are appropriately arranged. The lite- 
rary exercises of the members appear to have been conducted with great ability ; and the 
members whose constant attendance has served to inspire the participants with a laudable 
ambition to improve their talents, is the best comment upon the importance and interest 
of this peculiar feature of the institution. The classes of the members formed for the 
purpose of studying Book-keeping and French, are well attended. Warren Sawyer, the 
retiring President of the Association, in closing this report in behalf of the government, 
remarks :— 

*In conclusion, the Government cannot retire from. office without expressing to the 
members their heartfelt thanks for the generous confidence and kind support they have re- 
ceived during the year. This liberal aid and sympathy has lightened our duties, and 
cheered us in al] our services. We have the satisfaction of surrendering the Association 
to our successors free from debt. In possession of central and commodious rooms, with 
an increasing Library, with its future financial prospects of the most gratifying character, 
with union and harmony among our numerous members, and the Association with a name 
and position among the public institutions of our city, which affords the best guaranty of 
its permanence and popular character.” 

The following gentlemen constitute the board of officers for 1848-49 :— 


Thomas H. Lord, President; James Otis, Vice-President ; Wm. H. Kennard, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Henry P. Chamberlain, Recording Secretary; George H. Briggs, 
Treasurer. Directors: S. G. Wheelwright, John P. Ober, Jr., Charles P. Creasy, Irak 
Chase, Jr., Charles G. Hooker, Henry C. Allen, Samuel H. Millard, John D. Lovett 
Trustees: D. N. Haskell, T. J. Allen, E. C. Cowdin, Warren Sawyer, Francis G. Allen. 
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THE TRUE MAN OF BUSINESS. 


The following description of a business man is from the pen of Wi.uiam H. Starr, Esq., 
the editor of the “ Farmer and Mechanic.” Our knowledge of Mr. Starr warrants us in 
saying, that his description of the true man of business is derived from his own personal 
practice. We commend the portraiture, so faithfully drawn, to the attention of mercantile 
and business men generally. 


There is a sort of bustle and impatience with which some men seem inspired in all their 
transactions, that by no means indicates business talents. This is proved, not only by the 
results of such efforts, compared with those of a more quiet and orderly system, but by 
the incidents of inconvenience, discomfort and dissatisfaction which disturb, excite, and tor- 
ment the minds of such men continually. 

The true business man has order and method in all his arrangements. His time has a 
proper division, as the exigencies of his business may require. Nor does he over-tax him- 
self with labors and cares in one department, to the neglect of another. He estimates 
the character and wants of his business, and provides competent and faithful assistants in 
all its departments. ‘Though not ashamed of the drudgery or physical exertions required 
in.his pursuits, yet he would make no show of devotion to these, if other more responsi- 
ble interests might for the time require his attention. He esteems no labor disgraceful! 
that may be made useful, and if poverty or circumstances required, he could handle the ham- 
mer, the trowel, or the spade, and not be ashamed to receive a call while so employed, from 
his most genteel or fashionable friend; yet, while an intellectual or planning department 
is essential to every pursuit, he esteems it no special mark of republicanism to deprive his 
less intellectual neighbor of a chance to earn his bread, by circumscribing his enterprise to 
the employment of his own labor merely. He is of opinion that he may have enough of 
honorable enterprise to employ his fellow men by the hundreds, and that of necessity would 
occupy all his time and all his mind in their supervision, and still not deserve to be esteem- 
ed an aristocrat. 

The true man of business has his plans settled so as to keep everything in proper order, 
and to finish up the labors of each day in season to afford him some time for mental re- 
laxation, or for the cares and interests of his family and of society. The man that teases 
himself and his assistants all day, with petulance and complaint, is usually ill fitted to make 
home happy when he returns to his house at night. 

Every day, with the correct system of business, is made to bear fully its own burdens ; 
its orders are attended to, goods are shipped, letters are filed, books are posted, and cash 
is balanced, Its doctrine of accumulation does not apply to deferred duties to be perform- 
ed; but only to profits accruing from strict attention and punctuality. 

With the strict business man, his whole system and plan is in his mind; and as it pro- 
vides for variations in the markets and the condition of trade, when these incidents occur, 
he is prepared for them. He has engaged in no extraordinary speculations, and has made 
his investments with a careful regard to the ordinary laws of trade, and on what, despite of 
temporary fluctuations growing out of factitious influences, must ultimately be the demands, 
consumption, and resources of the country, and withal, he is managing so far within his 
means that foreign causes cannot ruin him. 

So much we say in general; but we would also notice some minor incidents which serve 
to show the character of the true business man. 

In purehasing stock he deals only with such houses as he esteems to be characterized for 
integrity, whose recommendations are a sort of implied warranty. Hence the purchase of a 
cargo he can accomplish while men of less system would be cheapening a pair of boots, 
or obtaining deduction on a package of auction teas. 

He holds that the pleasure and character of business are to be based on a good under- 
standing between man and man. Hence every question that could be raised in respect to 
a transaction is clearly stated and properly disposed of in ciosing the arrangement. Thus 
he keeps out of the law, and has all his time to devote to current affairs. 

Nor does his system end with what pertains to his own interest, but he has a careful re- 
gard for the interests and feelings of others, according to the great Christian law of doing 
to others as he wishes them to do by him. He makes the great principles of justice and 
equity to govern his conduct in small matters as well as in those of more consequence. If 
he has received the labor of poor men, he pays them promptly in as good money as he 
would pay his banker. This not only secures him a good reputation, but a clear con- 
science. The habits of many who never pay small debts till their poor creditors have spent 
more time in calling and asking for their pay than their whole claim is worth, our man of 
business heartily despises. For he knows that if a guinea is the poor man’s whole estate, 
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it is of as much consequence that this small amount should be at the disposal of its owner, 
as if it were the amount of thousands. 

never a man of business borrows money, (which should be as seldom as possible,) 
he pays promptly on the day stated ; and lest his creditors might have some apprehension 
of his punctuality, he contrives, if possible, to return what he has borrowed several hours 
earlier than it may be wanted to meet bank obligations and for other purposes. Hence, 
our real business man is seldom in the market at twelve o’clock with ten or twelve thousand 
dollars to raise before three. In fine, what he does is done properly, and does not require 
to be repeated. His transactions are prudent, and not dependent on contingencies, beyond 
his power to control ; hence, if not successful, are not ruinous. Just to all, if he is really 
unfortunate he carries with him a character that insures him against extreme want, and 
one that may again promote him to success and prosperity. 





COMFORT FOR MERCHANTS’ CLERKS IN LONDON. 


A London correspondent gives a glowing account of the arrangements made by the 
proprietors of a large-retail dry goods house in that city, for the bodily comfort and mental 
improvement of their clerks and other subordinates. He says :— 


“A day or two since, I received from the head of one of the largest drapery houses an 
invitation to inspect the arrangements they had just made for increasing the comforts of 
those under their protection ; and believing that I may do good to other young men, by 
describing the plan now adopted by many employers in London, I shall not apologize for 
‘ going a shopping,’ because it isto buy information, and dispose of it at prime cost. There 
are many large establishments in America, who may not scorn to take a hint from what 
others are doing, and, indeed, it is part of my business here to chronicle improvements. 

“The business of the house in question closes at seven o'clock ; and then, after tea, 
those young men who are disposed may retire to a large and well lighted reading room, 
well supplied with a fine library and the best periodicals of the day. For those who are 
disposed, teachers in Fr-nch, Latin, German and music are engaged, and any instrument 
chosen is procured by the principals. Drawing masters are also at hand, and there is a 
fine selection of casts and pictures to study from. Three times a week the most distin- 
guished savans are engaged to lecture to the young men, and courses on chemistry, popu- 
lar anatomy, geology, botany, electricity, &c., are given by masters in their respective vo- 
cations. Occasional examinations are instituted, and once a week a conversazione is held, 
at which the young men and women of other establishments exchange visits. Besides all 
this, every individual is allowed a certain time each day for out door exercise. In short, 
the employer’s house is made a home to them, and few so situated, I hear, feel inclined 
to idle away valuable time, eating welch rabbits and drinking pots of porter at the ‘ Coal 
Hole.’ I have not enumerated half of what I saw and heard, but this must suffice.” 





A SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 


“7 mean to be a rich. man, cost what it will. A man is nothing in this world without 
wealth. With plenty of money he is everything. I mean to get rich anyhow.” 

Such was the soliloquy of a young merchant who, with a small capital, had recently es- 
tablished himself in business. He made a stern resolve to be rich, and having great perse- 
verance, he went busily to work in the execution of his purpose. 

Everything was made subordinate to the accomplishment of his golden vision. Ease 
and pleasure were out of the question. Domestic happiness was of no account. The 
merchant’s brow arched with incessani care ; his heart chilled and warmed with the rise 
and fall of the markets; the changes of commerce shaped his dreams ; money was his 
reigning idea. He had time for nothing but business. In vain did his wife languish be- 
neath her domestic cares at home. He had no time to unbend himself at home, and con- 
tribute to the bliss of his little world there. Neither could he bestow attention to the wants 
of the world, nor the miseries of his fellow creatures around him. True, the poor were of- 
ten cold and hungry—true, the drunkard reeled along the street—the young fell into the 
increasing snares of vice—immorality abounded, and virtue, struggling to maintain a foot- 
hold on the earth, called upon him for aid. The call was in vain, for our merchant had 
neither ears nor eyes for aught save the court of MAMMON. 

After many years of toil and care, after enduring anxiety and labors, sufficient to wear 
out his over-taxed energies, he had reached the goal. The merchant had grown rich; so 
rich that he could forsake the counting room, and live with princely splendor in a palace- 
like home! 
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This was the fulfilled vision of his youth. He had sought gold, and his massive coffers 
groaned beneath the weight of their glittering load ; and when men passed him, they said, 
“ That is old , the millionaire.” 

Was the price worth what it cost? Thirty years of sacrifice had been devoted to its 
pursuit! During that period, trae enjoyment had been a stranger to his heart ; how could 
it be otherwise? For thirty years he had not had time to be happy! He had surrendered 
all for the advantages of wealth! He had literally sold these for gold! He had his prize. 
Was it worth what it cost, we ask ? 

Let the sequel show. The merchant had not been many months out of the counting 
room before his mind, missing the stimulus of business, began to prey upon itself. For in- 
tellectual and religious pursuits it had now no relish. They had been avoided so long for 
want of time, for the sake of the money-god, that they would not now afford delight. 
Without occupation the merchant’s life became a blank. His mind sunk into weakness, 
his memory failed, his energies dried up ; first he sunk into weakness of second childhood, 
and then into the stupidity of an idiot. 

They carried him to the asylum of departed intellect, and there, ever talking of notes 
and ships, his soulless eyes gazing into vacancy, his fingers tracing figures in the air, the 
successful merchant ended his days with maniacs and fools. 
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HONDURAS MAHOGANY TRADE. 


The Honduras Observer says:—In reviewing the trade of the past year, certain facts 
must be stated and borne in mind to account for the difference that the figures present this 
year as compared with the last; and first, as applicable to all descriptions, the high rates 
of freight very considerably reduced the import from all places, so that, in some instances, 
there were months when not a single import took place. As respects Honduras wood, un- 
til lately but a very small portion of it was suitable for the manufacturing districts—the 
chief supply consisting of ship-building wood, of long lengths and small diameters; buyers, 
therefore, obtained their machinery wood from London, but just now, by the late arrival 
here, the supply of such wood is ample. Of St. Domingo and Cuba, the apparent reduced 
consumption may be at once accounted for by the fact, that almost the whole of the year’s 
supply has come within the last three months, so that the chief part of the year was with- 
out any wood to sell ; consequently, although with a limited import, the present stocks are 
large. They represent stocks which, in ordinary circumstances, would have been in con- 
aumer’s hands, whose requirements must be in that degree im need of supply. Honduras 
—The import this year is 1,393,000 feet, against 2,605,289 feet. The consumption is 
872,000 feet, against 2,362,729 feet ; and the stock 1,000,000 feet, against 479,021 at the 
close of last year. St. Domingo—The imports consist of 879,269 feet, against 1,085,563 
feet last year. The consumption has been 639,343 feet, against 969,586 feet ; and the stock 
is 440,903 feet, against 250,677 feet at the close of last year. Cuba, compared in like 
manner, shows as import, 257,979 feet, against 822,192 feet; as consumption, 203,915 
feet, against 1,159,106 feet ; and as stock, 146,264 feet, against 92,500 feet at the close of 
last year. ‘There have been no recent sales of any importance ; the whole ofthe attention 
having been concentrated on the forthcoming sales of the 2d, 3d, and 4th February, when 
almost the whole of the wood comprising the above (except the Bay-wood) will be brought 
forward for public sale, there not having been any important auction sale for several 
months here. 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1847. 


The Annual Report of the Hon. Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Patents, contains 
the usual annual estimate-of crops for each State and Territory for 1847. The publica- 
tion of the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury of the Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, compels us to defer the estimates of crops for each State; we, how- 
ever, subjoin the totals of each article produced, according to Mr. Burke, in his report :— 


WRG ac ciisicrsen crcdis bush. 114,245,500 | Hay............0:seeeeeee sf OMS 13,819,900 
its ccias a cante taensscekave 5/640 950 | BReMap ini... sess. cnsecseescessces 27,750 
Oats... .cccccsccccsceccssceceeeese 167,867,000 | Tobacco............0000.--.1bs. 220,164,000 
isis inerrant viernes 29,222,700 | Cottom..........sse0ceeeeee-eee+ 1,041,500,000 
SINE osisncrvcicxnediinavniies 11,673,500 | Rice........... pfliiicenins aeons 103,040,500 
ENR COTM a 00+<00 00s0000 ar0e8 539,350,000 | Silk cocoons.............0666 404,600 


iti iceeevn iss censinn cn |; a ciliates insiinn sen exeine 324,940,500 
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1.—Statistics of Coal. The Geographical and Geological Distribution of Mineral 

Combustibles or Fossil Fuel, hictaling, also, Notices and Localities of the various 
Mineral Bituminous Substances employed in Arts and Manufactures, illustrated by 
Maps and Diagrams, embracing, from Official Reports of the Great Coal-producing 
Countries, the Respective Amounts of their Production, Consumption, and Commer- 
cial Distribution, in all parts of the World, together with Prices, Tariffs, Duties, and 
International Regulations. Accompanied by nearly four hundred Statistical Tables, 
and eleven hundred Analyses of Mineral Combustibles, with incidental statements 
of the Statistics of Tron Manufactures, derived from Authentic Authorities. Prepared 
by Ricnarp C. Taytor, Fellow of the Geological Society, London; Member of the 
American Philosophical Society ; the Historical Society, Pennsylvania; of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia ; and of various other Societies in Europe and 
America. 8vo., pp. 754. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 


We have quoted the title of this work in full, as it gives as clear and as comprehensive 
a view o; the contents of the volume as could well be done in a single page ; and we hope 
those who take any interest in the subject will read it, as it will save us the time and space 
of recapitulating the contents in this notice. We referred to the work in former numbers 
of this Magazine, while it was in the progress of preparation for the press, and expressed 
our conviction that it would be a most valuable addition to the literature and statistics of 
the coal trade. We are not disappointed in its character or contents; for, on a careful 
examination, we find it to be all that was promised by the compiler in his prospectus, 
which we also published in our Journal some time since. Considering the many difficul- 
ties of preparing a work of the kind, Mr. Taylor has succeeded beyond our most sanguine 
expectations, based upon a knowledge of his long experience, general intelligence, and 
perfect familiarity with the whole subject. The information it contains is not to be found 
in any single, nor even in a number of works. “ The materials,” says Mr. Taylor, “ had 
to be collected and arranged by degrees, and to be drawn from original sources; and, in 
this manner, the data sought for became the nucleus, which has gradually expanded into 
the substance and capacity of a single volume.” Deficiencies and omissions there un- 
doubtedly are in the work ; but we venture to say, that on no kindred subject has a more 
complete or perfect treatise ever been produced. We shall endeavor, at our leisure, to 
speak more fully of its character and contents; but, in the mean time, we commend it to 
every miner, coal dealer, political economist, and man of science in the country. 


2.— Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with extracts from her Letters and Journal. 
Edited by two of her Daughters. In two volumes. Vol. II. 8vo., pp. 552. Phila- 
delphia: J. W. Moore. 

The first volame of this work was published in the early part of the present year, and 
duly noticed in the March number of this Magazine. Several memoirs of this distinguish- 
ed philanthropist have been published since her death; but this must be considered the 
most authentic, prepared as it was by two of her daughters, who had access to all her 
manuscripts, and who, from an intimacy springing from consanguinity and affection, en- 
joyed an opportunity of understanding the modes of conduct, and all the secret springs 
which actuated this most benevolent of women. The present volume embraces a period 
of nearly twenty years in her life, from 1826 to her death in 1845. It for the most part 
is made up of extracts from her diary, correspondence with her children, and eminent phi- 
ianthropists of her tine ; the narrative of her life and labors being made complete or uni- 
ted by her two daughters, whose discriminating judgment is strikingly manifest in the 
whole arrangement of the subject. The example of such a woman will prove more effi- 
cacious in recommending the benevolent precepts of Jesus than many sermons from softly - 
cushioned pulpits, and lips uttering well-rounded sentences, with graceful and classic elo- 
quence. 


3.—Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. Edited by the 
Rev. Wittiam Hanna, LL. D. Vol. II. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This third volume of the posthumous works of Dr. Chalmers is a continuation of the 
“ Daily Scripture Readings,” noticed in former numbers of this Magazine. The present 
volume embraces notes on the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Isaiah. 
and Jeremiah. ‘The volumes of this series are published in a uniform end beautiful atyle 
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&—History of Congress, Biographical and Political; comprising Memoirs of Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States, drawn from Authentic Sources ; embracing 
the Prominent Events of their Lives, and their Connection with the Political History 
of the times. By Henry G. Wueever. Illustrated by numerous Steel Portraits and 
Fac-Simile Autographs. 8vo., pp. 568. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author of this work has attempted, by a comprehensive union of biographical me- 
moir with public history, to bring home, to the familiar contemplation of the American 
people, the practical operation of the institutions under which they live ; and to demon- 
strate to them, by examples, how much more potent an instrument in the civilization of 
nations is the school-master than the warrior—the ploughshare than the sword! We 
have, in the present volume, which is understood to be the first of a series, memoirs of the 
public life of twenty-eight members of Congress, viz: Samuel Lahm, Daniel Duncan, 
Joseph M. Root, and Jushua R. Giddings, of Ohio; Isaac E. Holmes and Alexander D. 
Sims, of South Carolina ; Joseph R .Ingersull, John Blanchard, Abraham R. M’TIlvaine, and 
Richard Brodhead, of Pennsylvania; Stephen A. Douglass, Robert Smith, and John A. 
M’Clernand, of Illinois; William Duer, E. B. Holmes, Washington Hunt, and William 
C. Maclay, of New York; Amos Abbott, Charles Hudson, Daniel P. King, and R. C. 
Winthrop, of Massachusetts; Hugh A. Haralson and J. H. Lumpkin, of Georgia: Ed- 
ward C. Cabell, of Florida; James B, Bowlin, of Missouri; J. W. Houston, of Dela- 
ware ; John Chapman Grant, of Maryland, and Thomas H. Bailey, of Virginia. The 
present volume, it will be perceived, is confined entirely to members of the House of Re- 
presentatives. ‘Our future volumes,” says the author, “ will give to the Senate a more 
ample representation than our arrangements for this have enabled usto ofier.’ Interwoven 
with these biographical sketches are valuable historical notices of the proceedings of Con- 
gress, etc. ‘The works, moreover, illustrated with portraits of several members of Con- 
gress named in the catalogue. 


5.—The Diplomatic and Official Papers of Daniel Webster while Secretary of State. 
8vo., pp. 392. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The greater part of the papers contained in the present volume were written during the 
first two years of Mr. Tyler’s administration ; and the collection embraces the treaty of 
Washington of 1842, correspondence with Lord Ashburton relating to the case of the 
Creole, maritime rights, impressment, the inviolability of national territory, the case of the 
Caroline, of Alexander M’Leod, the right of search, our relations with Mexico, Spain, 
China, and the Sandwich Islands, construction of the treaty between the United States 
and Portugal respecting duties at the custom-house, sound duties at Elsinore, and the Zoll 
Verein Union. Mr. Webster’s masterly speech in the Senate of the United States in 
vindication of the treaty of Washington, is very properly included in the volume. Of the 
ability or value of these papers there can be but one opinion, and we heartily thank the 
publishers for presenting them in so handsome and durable a form. ‘The historical intro- 
duction, which is understood to be from the pen of Edward Everett, adds materially to the 
value of the collection. 
6.—Loiterings in Europe; or, Sketches of Travel in France, Belgium, Switzerland, 

Italy, Austria, Prussia, Great Britain, and Ireland. With an Appendix, containing 

Observations on European Charities and Medical Institutions. By Joun W. Corson, 

M.D. 12mo., pp. 397. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a very agreeable and readable book of travels hastily made through the countries 
named above. The writer appears to be in good humor with himself, and with everybody 
and everything that falls in his way. He indulges at will in detailing personal adven- 
tures, as a relief to graver matters, and ‘felt little restraint upon innocent playfulness.” 
The work is written in an easy, free, gossipping style. A portion of the work is devoted 
to “ European Charities and Poor” in the form of several lectures, the result of his inqui- 
ries and observations while abroad. This part of the work, if not remarkably profound, is 
valuable, as it embodies many facts touching European charities, and the condition of her 
poor, that cannot fail of interesting the philanthropic reader at home. 
7.—Angela. A Novel. By the author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ Triumphs of Time,” 

“ Father Darcey,” ‘Tales of the Woods and Fields,” “ Mount Sorel,” etc. _12mo. pp. 

498. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

The London critic places Mrs. Marsh, the author of “ Angela,” at the head of female 
novelists, Her great strength lies in a minute exhibition of character, and an almost un. 
surpassed power of drawing its delicate shades, Mrs. Kirkland says that “all the produe- 
tions of Mrs. Marsh may be put into the hands of those we love best, without a misgiving ” 
—a remark that will be appreciated by all who understand the character of that true 
woman. 
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8.—Home Library of Entertaining Books. Boston: Wilkins, Carter, & Co. New 
York: Cady & Burgess. 


The selections made for this library thus far are not only unexceptionable in tone and 
tendency, but possess a value which time will not diminish. The three volumes pub- 
lished embrace “* Jane Eyre, an Autobiography,” edited by Currer Bell ; “ Self-Control,” 
a novel, by Mary Burnton, author of “ Discipline ;” and the letters of Mrs. Adams, wife of 
John Adams, the second President of the Republic. The first named, the Autobiography 
of Jane Eyre, is a domestic story “full of the most intense interest, composed of the sim- 
plest materials, the worth of which consists in their truth,” and pronounced by William 
Howitt the freshest and most genuine book published for a long time. Of * Self-Control,” 
by Mary Burnton, we need scarcely say that the republication of this old English novel is 
sufficient proof of its strong merits; besides being a deeply interesting story, the author 
has infused into her pages many valuable suggestions respecting the matter of self-com- 
mand. The model “ Letters of Mrs. Adams,” the last published of the series, are noticed 
in this Magazine under their appropriate title. The object of the publishers in commencing 
the “‘ Home Library,” which they do as an experiment, is thus set forth in an advertise- 
ment appended to the first volume of the series :— 

‘ English literature is rich in works of the first class, both old and new, which are either 
but little known—from being out of print, or are but little read—because to be obtained 
only in the cheapest and most unreadable style of publication. It is proposed that the 
Home Lisraky shall embrace such a selection from these, together with original works, as 
may constitute a series of useful and entertaining books, printed upon good paper, with 
fair type, and in every respect so executed as to render them worthy of a place in a select 
library. The public taste seems to be inclining towards good and substantial, rather than 
cheap editions, of whatever is worth preservation ; and it is confidently hoped that this ef- 
fort to meet its demand will be favorably appreciated and sustained.” 

The material and appearance of the series is alike creditable to the liberality and taste 
of the publishers, and the advanced state of the typographic art in the “ Literary Empori- 
um” of the country. It will not lose by comparison with similar publications (the best of 
which it resembles) of the London booksellers. 


9.—Letters of Mrs. Adams, the Wife of John Adams. With an Introductory Memoir 
by her Grandson, Charles Francis Adams. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with an Appendix, containing the Lettersof John Quincy Adams to his Son on the 
Study of the Bible. 18mo., pp. 472. Boston: Wilkins, Carter, & Co. 


These letters were first published in 1840, and soon passed through three editions. The 
presnt is the fourth, the preceding editions having been long since exhausted. The edi- 
tor, a grandson of the writer of the letters, states in a note that he has revised the collec- 
tion, omitting one or two of the least important, and adding a large number, which, since 
the date of the last publication, have been furnished by the descendants of the individu- 
als to whom they were addressed. An Appendix is added to the present edition, em- 
bracing the Letters of John Quincy Adams to his Son on the Study of the Bible, in a cor- 
rect form. The letters of Mrs. Adams, written during the most interesting period of our 
country’s history by the wife of one of the most prominent participators in the political 
events of the time, and a woman of no ordinary mind, we consider a valuable contribu- 
tion to the historical, and, we may add, social literature of this country in the last part of 
the eighteenth, and the first quarter of the present century. Good sense, patriotism, and 
all the virtues that add to the dignity of woman, characterize the whole correspondence. 
Indeed, it is not over-estimating the collection, to view it in the light of a model of epis- 
tolary writing. 


10.—A Grammar of the Spanish Language, based en the System of D. Jose De Urcul- 
lu : also, with reference to the Publications of the Academy of Spain, the works of 
Hernandez and Josse, and the Compendium of Don Augustin Munoz Alvarez, of the 
College of Seville. According to the Seventh Paris Edition of Urcullu’s Works. By 
Fayette Rosinson. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowperthwait, & Co. 


The author of this grammar, a distinguished exile from Spain, was for many years pro- 
fessor of his native language in a seminary of note near London, where he prepared a 
grammar of the English language for the use of persons speaking Spanish. His work 
passed through seven editions at Paris, and two in London, which were in a short time 
exhausted. The plan of this work appears to us to be exceedingly well adapted to its ob- 
ject, of imparting a correct knowledge of the language. Mr. Robinson has made such al- 
terations as were deemed necessary to adapt it to the genius of our own and the Spanish 
languages. We are pleased to find that the publishers appreciate the importance of pro- 
ducing educational works in an attractive and beautiful style of typography. 
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11.—Appleton’s Railroad and Steamboat Companion. Being a Traveller's Guide 
through the United States of America, Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
with Maps of the Country through which the routes pass, in the Northern, Middle, and 
Eastern States, etc. By W. Wituiams. 18mo., pp. 313. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


The present work seems to have been prepared with care, a large portion of the work 
being the result of actual observation, and a correspondence with individuals connected 
with the routes. The tours commence at Boston, as the centre of the great railroad sys. 
tem, and extend in every direction, east, north, south, and west. It forms, moreover, a 
guide to the White and the Catskill Mountains, Niagara, and Trenton Falls, and most of 
the fashionable watering places in the United States. There is, besides, comprehensive 
descriptions of the principal cities, towns, and villages, and the natural and artificial curi- 
osities in the vicinity of the routes, with distances, fares, &c. ‘There are some original 
features in this guide-book, which enhance its value ; and the maps, thirty in number, with 
the plans of our leading cities, and the numerous engravings, answer the double purpose of 
embellishment and illustration. 


12.—A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land: comprising Recollections, Sketches, and Reflec- 
tions, made during a Tour in the East. By Atrnonse De Lamartive, Member of the 
Provisional Government of France, author of the ** History of the Girondists,” ete. 2 
vols. 12mo., pp. 324 & 314. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Everything from the pen of Lamartine, the most influential member of the Provisional 
Government of France, is re-produced and read with avidity. The “ Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land” was undertaken in 1832, and these volumes contain the “ impressions of a passen- 
ger who proceeds to his object without pausing.” For the painter these notes contain a de- 
gree of interest ; some of them are exclusively picturesque ; they are the written glance, 
the coup d’wil of a lover of natare, seated on his camel or on the deck of his vessel, and 
who, with a few careless strokes of his pencil upon the pages of his journal, sketches the 
landscapes as they fly before him, that he may retain some remembrance of them for the 
morrow. Written as they were, without the original intention on the part of the author 
of being published, they describe the thoughts, the -philosophy of a poetical mind, and pure 
and loving heart, rich with geuerous and noble sentiments. ‘They are rather the philosophy 
of a “ Tour in the East,” than a complete description of the countries passed through ; and 
possess qualities that must commend them to all intelligent, high-minded readers. 


13.— What I saw in California; being the Journal of a Tour, by the Emigrant Route 
and South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, across the Continent of North America, the 
Great Desert Basin, and through California in the Years 1846 and 1847. “ All which 
I saw, and part of which I was.” By Evwin Bryant, late Alcalde of St. Francisco. 
12mo., pp. 455. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The accession of a large portion of California, by the recently concluded treaty, to the 
United States, opening, as it does, a new field for emigration, that is, should the doctrine 
of the “ free soil Democrats and Whigs” triumph, renders the publication of this work pe- 
culiarly well-timed. Mr. Bryant, a brother of our great American poet, in his brief, perti- 
nent, and modest preface, says that he has endeavored to furnish a faithful sketch of the 
country through which he travelled—its capabilities, scenery, and population, carefully 
avoiding such embellishments as would tend to impress the reader with a false or incor- 
rect idea of what he saw and so geographically describes. ‘ He has added nothing to 
make his narrative more dramatic and amusing than the truth may render it.” That, 
however, as the reader will find in the perusal of this work, is often stranger than 
fiction ; and we have no hesitation in saying that he has furnished a volume, at once en- 
tertaining and instructive, to the general reader, and “reliable and useful to the traveller 
and emigrants to the Pacific.” A more recent, fresh, interesting, and apparently reliable 
volume of travels has not been published in a long time. 


14.—The Seven Capital Sins. By Everne Sue, author of ‘The Mysteries of Paris,” 

“‘ Matilda,” “ The Wandering Jew,” etc., ete. Translated from the French, by Mrs. 

Emity Soren. 8vo., pp. 177. New York: Burgess, Stringer, & Co. 

Eugene Sue is understood to have in preparation a series of novels, each of which is de- 
signed as an expositor of the “seven capital sins,” namely, Pride, Envy, Avarice, Lux- 
ury, Idleness, Gluttony, and Passion. Each book is appropriated to its own distinct sub- 
ject, “ yet interwoven with its fellows in such a manner, that the whole seven, when com- 
pleted, present a single life picture.” The volume before us is devoted to “ Pride,” the 
foremost in the catalogue of sins; and we scarcely need say, that the masterly painting 
of the author is apparent in every page and paragraph. 
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15.—Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Conquests ; with anecdotes of 
their Courts, now first published from Official Records and other authentic documents, 
private as well as public. By Agnes Srricktanp. Vol. XII. 12mo., pp.355. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Blanchard. 

The present volume, the 12th of the series, concludes the life of Anne, Queen Regnant 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The series, as will be seen, includes the lives of England’s 
medizval queens, commencing with the Consort of William the Conqueror, and occupy- 
ing that most interesting and important period of British chronology, from the death of the 
last monarch of the ancient Anglo-Saxon line, Edward the Confessor, in the year 1066, 
to the demise of the last sovereign of the royal house of Stuart, Queen Anne, in 1714. In 
this series of queens, thirty have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four the regal diadem 
of the realm. The author had access to official documents, original letters, and other au- 
thentic sources of information, which she has worked up into exceedingly interesting, 
and apparently truthful memoirs. ‘The success of the work, both in England and the Uni- 
ted States, is pretty good evidence of its popularity. 


16.—History of the French Revolution of 1789. By Lovis Branc, Member of the Pro- 

visional Government of France, author of “ France under Louis Philippe,” etc., ete. 

Translated from the French. Vol. I. 8vo., pp. 322. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 

This work, says the American translator, which is in course of publication in Paris, is 
now for the first time offered to the public in the English language. It is to be completed 
in ten original volumes, the first two of which are embraced in this. Its author has re- 
cently acquired for himself a world-wide notoriety as an ultra-republican member of the 
late Provisional Government. ‘ He had been previously known in the literary world by 
his ‘ France under Louis Philippe,’ which had procured for him the reputation of an able 
and brilliant writer, an original thinker, and a powerful delineator. ‘These traits will be 
found conspicuous in the present volume, which contains the causes that, in his opinion, 
led from afar to the great French Revolution of 1789, and the opening scenes of that 
mighty drama.” ‘The translator assures us that it has been his aim to present the author’s 
ideas, more especially in the theoretical and philosophical hints of the past, in, as nearly 
as possible, his own language. We shall take occasion to refer to this work in a future 
number of our Journal. 


17.—Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire. Complete in two Volumes. With 

Sixteen Steel Portraits, in Military Costume. 12mo., pp. 348 and 372. Philadel- 

phia: Cary & Hart. 

This account of the life and character of Napoleon, and of his marshals, it seems, was 
produced by various writers of eminent learning and abilities, but all under the supervision 
of an editor, who has succeeded in preserving a complete connection and unity of de- 
sign throughout. In the life of Napoleon, which occupies by far the largest part of the 
first volume, the early years of the emperor, and the circumstances of his rise to distine- 
tion, are traced with particular minuteness and apparent fidelity. The Italian campaign, 
and the campaign of France in 1814, the most extraordinary exhibitions of his military 
genius, are detailed with great fullness. The campaigns in which several of Napoleon’s 
marshals figured are thrown into the biography of the marshal most distinguished on the 
particular occasion. ‘The work embraces sketches of the whole twenty-six marshals cre- 
ated by Napoleon, but each campaign is described in reference to the emperor as the cen- 
tre of operations, and not in reference to the marshal concerned ; “ for that,” remarks the 
editor, ** would have produced a distorted and partial view.” With all the sources of in- 
formation, up to the present time, the writers and editor seem to have selected the best; 
and they have grouped the facts into a satisfactory, and, withal, an attractive whole. 


18.—Always Happy; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Written for her 
children, by a Morner. First American edition from the fifteenth London edition. 
18mo., pp. 171. New York: Stanford & Swords. 
This little book was written by a mother for the amusement and instruction of her six 
children, and it inculcates, in the form of an agreeable narrative, all those moral and so- 
cial virtues that add a charm to, and confer blessings on, the family circle. 


19.— Faust: a Romance of the Secret Tribunals. By G. W. Reynotps, author of “ El- 
len Monroe,” “ Life in London,” “ The Reformed Highwayman,” etc. With sixteen 
superb Illustrations. New York: Burgess, Stringer, & Co. 

There is romance enough about this work for the most romantic reader, but it is print- 
ed in eye-destroying type. The illustrations may be “superb,” but they are execrably 
printed. 
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20.—The Life of Oliver Cromwell. By J. T. Heavtxy, Author of ‘ Napoleon and his 
Marshals,” “The Sacred Mountains,” ‘‘ Washington and his Generals,” etc. 12mo., 
pp- 446. New York: Baker & Scribner. 


Mr. Headley is certainly a very popular, if not very profound writer. He writes, too, 
for the people, and will be read by them. His style, though somewhat diffuse, is attract- 
ive, and anything but dull'or prosy. It is picturesque ; and his strong republican tenden- 
cies cannot fail of enlisting the sympathies of the democratic reader. In alluding to Car- 
lyle’s “ Letters and Speeches of Cromwell,” which Mr. H. thinks some may consider as 
rendering a life of that sturdy republican puritan unnecessary, says it was the only cause of 
his writing this, and for the common sense reason, that the letters and speeches of a man 
can never constitute his biography, though they may give us a correct and complete idea 
of his character. Mr. Headly furnishes the reader, not only with a connected narrative of 
the life of Cromwell, but with a condensed history of the English revolution, from its 
commencement to its close. In a word, he gives us “the leading and striking features, 
and at the same time renders clear and plain every step of the revolutionary movement.” 
It will find more readers than the documents collected by Carlyle, and will be far more 
attractive to the popular mind. 


21.—Principles of Zoology: touching the Structure, Development, Distribution, and 

Natural Arrangement of the races of animals living and extant. With numerous Il- 

lustrations. For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part I. Comparative Physiology. 

By Lewis Agassiz and Aveustus Goutp. 12mo. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lin- 

coln. 

‘This work furnishes an admirable epitome of the leading principles of the science oi 
Zoology, as deduced from the present state of knowledge, so illustrated as to be intelligi- 
ble to the beginning student. It is the first treatise of the kind that has ever been published 
in this country. Indeed some of the topics have not been touched upon in the language, 
unless in a strictly technical form, and in scattered articles. Designed as it is for Amer- 
ican students, the authors have drawn their illustrations from American objects—some of 
them are intended merely as ideal outlines, which convey a more definite idea than if ac- 
eurately drawn from‘nature. The Illustrations are executed with neatness, and the whole 
mechanica: appearance of the work is attractive. The name of Agassiz will reeommend 
the book to all who know anything of his reputation as a naturalist; and if there are any 
who do not, we would refer them to a late number of the “* Massachusetts Quarterly Re- 


view,” a work of recent date, but of unquestionable authority in matters of literature and 
science. 


22.—Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the General Epistles of James, Peter, John, 

and Jude. By Avsert Barngs. 12mo., pp. 459. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The previous notes of Mr. Barnes on the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles of Paul, &c., 
are quite popular with the clergy and people of different dissenting denominations of 
Christians in England and Scotland, as well as in this country. The Hon. and Rev. Bap- 
tist W. Noel bears the following testimony to the character of Mr. Barnes as a commenta- 
tor: ‘* He has more learning than Scott; more critical decision than Henry ; more spirit- 
ual discernment than Whitby; more copiousness than Benson; and more judgment than 
Gill. He affords precisely the aid which an English reader requires when seeking to as- 
certain the exact sense of obseure passages; and these notes will, in my opinion, render 
essential service to the cause of religion.” 


23.—Truth end Trust. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 


This is another of “ Chambers’ Library for Young People” which are now being re-pro- 
duced in this country. It consists of two stories designed to amuse and benefit the young. 
They differ considerably from each other, yet they have the same object in view—the in- 
culeation of Truth, with a trustful reliance on its virtue. The principal character in the 
first story is Jervis Ryland; and in the second, Victor Jarnacad, strongly contrasting the 
virtues inculcated. 


24.—Higher Avithmetic; or, The Science and Application of Numbers: combining 
Analytic and Synthetic Modes of Instruction. Designed for Advanced Classes in 
Schools and Academies. By James B. Tuompson, A. M., author of “ Mental Arith- 
metic,” “ Practical Arithmetic,” Edition of “ Day’s School Algebra,” “ Legendre’s 
Geometry,” etc. Auburn; J.C. Derby & Co. 
This excellent manual for the higher classes is designed to give a full development of 
the philosophy of arithmetic, and its various applications to commercial purposes. It ap- 
pears to be a great improvement on many that have preceded it. 
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25.—The Eastern Tourist ; being a Guide through the States of Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. Also, a Dash into 

Canada ; giving a brief description of Montreal, Quebec, etc. 18mo., pp. 144. New 

York: J. Disturnell. 

This little manual of travel is what it purports to be in the title quoted above, namely, a 
Guide to the six New England States. We are informed by the industrious publisher that 
it is the first of a series, with which he intends to furnish the travelling public, if duly en- 
couraged in the enterprise. It will, therefore, probably be followed by the Northern Trav- 
eller, the Western Traveller, and the Tour through Canada, altogether to form a new and 
thoroughly revised edition of the Picturesque Tourist. The work is got up with care, 
and is remarkably accurate for one of its class. 


26.—The American Manual: containing a Brief Outline of the Origin and Progress 
of Political Power, and the Laws of Nations; a Commentary on the Constitution of 
the United States of North America, and a Lucid Exposition of the Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of Voters, Jurors, and Civil Magistrates ; with Questions, Definitions, 
and Marginal Exercises, designed to develop and strengthen the Moral and Intellect- 
ual power of Youth, and impart an accurate knowledge of the Nature and Necessity 
of Political Wisdom. Adapted to the use of Schools, Academies, and the Public. 

By Joserx Bartierr Burieien, A. M., a Member of the Baltimore Bar, and President 

of Newton University. 12mo., pp. 372. Philadelphia: Grigg, Elliott, & Co. 

The design of this manual is pretty clearly set forth in the title-page, as quoted above. 
It is just such a work as every American requires, to make him acquainted with his rights 
and his duties as a citizen of the Republic. It is free from party or denominational biases 
—not militating against the views of any denomination of Christians, or conflicting with 
the political opinions of the patriotic citizens of any party in the Union. It should be the 
constant companion of every member of “our glorious Union,” including New Mexico 
and California ! 


27.—Domestic Animals. By R. L. Auten. 12mo., pp. 227. New York: C, M. Saxton. 
This work furnishes a concise history and description of the horse, mule, cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, and farm-dogs, with practical directions for their management, breeding, 
diseases, &c. It, in short, embraces, a concise and comprehensive view of the whole 
subject. 
28.—Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. Boston: Gould, 
Kendal!, & Lincoln. 
The twenty-second number of this admirable miscellany is before us. It contains a life 
of William Penn, a capital story by Mrs. S. C. Hall, Treasures of the Earth, the Man 
with the Iron Mask, the Norman Conquest, and the Life and Travels of Burckhardt. 


29.—One Thousand and One Nights. Illustrated by Six Hundred Beautiful Designs 
on Wood. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The illustrations of this celebrated work are beautifully executed, and the present edition 
may be regarded as the best that has yet been republished in this country. 


30.—Popular Library of Instruction and Amusement. Nos. 1 and 2. The Redbreast. 

From the German of Curisrorner Von Scumip. 32mo., pp.40. New York: Edward 

Dunigan. 

The first two numbers of this series, which it is proposed to issue in monthly numbers 
of forty pages each, is beautifully printed, and illustrated with the finest wood-cuts by 
J.G. Chapman. It is, as the publisher says, ‘emphatically a series of Little Books for 
Little People,” with every attraction to please the eye and the heart. 
31.—Brian O’Lynn; or, Luck is Everything. By W. H. Maxwett, Esq., author of 

“ Hector O’Halloran,” ‘Stories of Waterloo,” ‘“‘ Wild Sports of the West,” “ Dark 

Lady of Doonah,” etc. 8vo., pp. 204. New York: Burgess, Stringer, & Co. 

The last of Maxwell's popular tales, and equal to the best of his former productions. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that it is Irish all over. 
32.—The Philosophy of the Human Voice. By James Rusu, M.D. Philadelphia: J. 

Crissy & Co. 

A new edition of this celebrated work has recently been published. It was first pub- 
lished twenty years ago. Although its sale has been limited, it has formed a text-book 
for every elocutionist in Christendom. It embraces a physiological history of the human 
voice, together with a system of principles by which criticism in the art of elocution may 
be rendered intelligible, and instruction definite and comprehensive. 
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